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ENGLAND AND THE SPANISH-AMERICAN 
TRADE, 1680-1715' 


HE acquisition of Jamaica by England in 1655 proved 

to be an important factor in her economic expansion. For 

this once insignificant island became the base from which 
English merchants carried on a much desired trade with Spanish 
America. To the Spaniards the Jamaicans sold provisions, man- 
ufactured goods, and slaves; in return they received a steady 
stream of silver and gold that enriched England and supplied 
her continental colonies with most of their hard money. So rap- 
idly did the trade develop that it soon plunged the island into bit- 
ter social conflicts, affected profoundly the colonial policies of 
England herself, and provided a major cause of the War of the 
Spanish Succession. 

In the play of economic interests at Jamaica, five factors stand 
out in clear relief. One of these was the assiento—that device by 
which the Spanish colonies were stocked with negro slaves. Hav- 
ing no slave-trading stations of her own, Spain had granted to 
private contractors the sole right of importing negroes into the 
king’s dominions. These contractors, or “assientists” as they 
were called, bought the necessary slaves at various places—at 
Curacao, Barbados, and elsewhere in the West Indies. Eventual- 


? The material for this article was gathered while the author was serving as fel- 
low of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 
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ly Jamaica became their principal source of supply. Its location 
afforded the easiest access to the great markets of Cartagena, 
Porto Bello, Havana, and Vera Cruz. Naturally, the assientists 
desired a free hand at Jamaica. They demanded protection for 
the agents they stationed in the island ; they solicited the right of 
buying the best slaves and of sending them without hindrance to 
the Spanish ports.’ 

In the year 1676 the assiento was granted to a body of Seville 
merchants, who soon assigned their business to two Genoese trad- 
ers—one Borroso and one Porcio. The new managers appear to 
have lacked adequate means, for in 1682 their rights were sus- 
pended because they had not made the required payments to the 
king. The contract, however, was “pieced” in 1683. Porcio then 
secured the backing of the powerful Dutch firm of Quayman, or 
Coyman, brothers. He continued to act as director general of the 
assiento, buying the slaves from Dutch and English traders and 
delivering them to the Spanish colonists. In 1685 Porcio was 
ousted and the Quaymans obtained full control, although he was 
later reinstated as agent general in America. The Quaymans re- 
mained in charge until 1694, when the assiento passed to a Portu- 
guese company. The latter held it until 1701, the year in which 
the French Guinea Company received it on a ten-year grant.* 

A contact between Jamaica and the assiento runs through the 
two decades before 1700. In 1680 a ship from Spain arrived at 
the island, bearing licenses to trade with the English for negroes. 
Soon afterward (1682) the Spanish government allowed the 
governors at Havana, Porto Bello, and Cartagena to send to Ja- 
maica for slaves. It became the policy of Porcio to buy from the 
English rather than at Curacao. The explanation has it that he 
found the Dutch too hard in their bargains. At any rate, in 1683 
he sent agents to Jamaica, and so extensive became the trade that 
the island could not supply the demand. This traffic aroused the 

* The authoritative work on the assiento is Georges Scelle, La traite négriére 
aux Indes de Castille (2 vols., Paris, 1906). 

* Sir Thomas Lynch to lords of trade, September 29, 1682, British Public Rec- 
ord Office, London, Colonial Office Papers, 138:4, pp. 94-96 (hereafter cited 


“C.O.”) ; Georges Scelle, “The Slave Trade in the Spanish Colonies of America: 
the Assiento,” American Journal of International Law, IV, 629-31, 637-38. 
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Dutch, who secured the removal of Porcio. For a time Jamaica 
was neglected ; but after his reinstatement in 1688 his agent set- 
tled in the island, and the English trade once more flourished. 
Jamaica now secured the lion’s share of the assiento business. 
The Portuguese company selected Porcio’s agent as its factor; 
and Jamaica, until the close of the seventeenth century, con- 
tinued to hold its favored position. 

Year after year small vessels put out from the island, each with 
its quota of slaves for the Spanish coast. Some of these vessels 
went in stealth, carrying their negroes in defiance of the assiento 
and landing them among the Spaniards in unguarded places. 
Some were Spanish vessels employed by the assientists themselves. 
Some were English sloops masquerading as Spanish vessels and 
going out under English convoys. Despite the uncertainties of 
war, the assaults of pirates, and the changes in the assiento, this 
trade went on in a nearly continuous stream.‘ 


‘Sir Henry Morgan wrote to the lords of trade, January 27, 1681: “Since the 
beginning of November last there hath rid at anchor in this harbor of Port Royal 
one Capt. John Crocker Commander of a small Spanish ship .. . . licensed by 
the Company of Sivil to trade in the American Seas for two years, and now wayts 
for the Royal African Comp* Ships with Negros, intending to sayl the next week 
for Cartagena.” Morgan reported, July 14, 1681, that the frigate sent to convoy 
Crocker’s ship and negroes to Cartagena had returned. (C.O. 1:46, No. 91; C.O. 
1:47, No. 29.) In 1682 Lynch received an agent from the governor of Panama 
whom he allowed to buy 130 slaves from interlopers. An agent from the governor 
of Havana sought 150 more. Lynch reported that Jamaica could have sold 3,000 
had the African Company supplied them. He wrote May 6, 1683: “Our sloops 
sell very many [slaves] for they are now generally very safe, being well armed 
and provided with my commission, as in the King’s service.” (C.O. 1:49, No. 66; 
C.O. 1:51, No. 106.) In October, 1683, one Abraham Gill, a merchant contracting 
to supply Porcio with slaves, arrived in Jamaica with a Spanish ship, the “St. 
Thomas.” Gill made arrangements to purchase 3,000 slaves at Jamaica within 
three years. On one voyage to Cartagena the “St. Thomas” carried 900 slaves; on 
another voyage, 300. (“The case of Abraham Gill,” 1684, C.O. 1:56, No. 108.) 
November 15, 1684, Molesworth wrote that a Spaniard in Jamaica secured 150 ne- 
groes, and that enough ships were present in the island to take off 1,500. The next 
day Molesworth noted the arrival of another Spanish ship seeking 400 more. 
(C.O. 1:56, No. 75.) In December, 1684, the “Santa Rosa” went out from Jamaica 
to Porto Bello, carrying 302 negroes. (Instructions from Molesworth to Captain 
Mitchell, December 19, 1684, C.O. 1:56, No. 123.) The years 1685 and 1686 were 
especially busy ones. Molesworth reported, February 3, 1685, that four Spanish 
sloops had gone from Jamaica to Barbados in search of slaves. (C.O. 1:57, No. 9.) 
In March he noted the seizure of a Spanish ship at Jamaica—the “St. Antonia”— 
which was engaged in the service of Porcio. (Ibid., No. 67.) In April a small ship, 
the “Jesus, Mary and Joseph” went out. The next month two other vessels, the 
“Portuguez” and the “St. Theressa,” exported 450 negroes. (Statement of Castillo, 
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The assientists used two methods in their business. Occasion- 
ally they sent money to Jamaica and bought the negroes outright 
from the local traders. More commonly they promised to pay 
when the slaves were delivered at Spanish ports, where sale prices 
were usually 25 per cent higher than in Jamaica. To secure this 
handsome profit the Jamaicans had to risk not only loss at sea but 
also nonpayment by the assientists when the slaves were landed. 
Occasionally the ownership of Spanish vessels used by the assien- 
tists was transferred temporarily to the Jamaica exporters, and 
English seamen placed in command. This practice guaranteed 
that the assientists would pay for the slaves in accordance with 
the original terms of the sale. 

A second group with an interest in the slave trade was the 
whole body of Jamaica planters. The “plentifull supplying us 
with Negroes,” said the assembly in 1688, is “the only means to 
Enrich and Support this Island.” Accordingly, the planters 
eyed with no little dismay the growth of the trade with the Span- 
iard which carried off available slaves and needed provisions. 


November 5, 1685, C.O. 138:6, p. 292.) Following the transferring of the assiento 
from Porcio to Coymans, the latter sent an agent, one Diego Magette, to reside in 
Jamaica and to carry on the trade there. Molesworth wrote to Blathwayt, August 
29, 1685, respecting the change: “the said Agent General having settled ffactors 
here before hee went with full powers and Instructions for negotiating all affairs 
relating to the Assiento to whom they give considerable Salarys, a true Argument 
.... that they realy intend what they pretended from the first.” In August, 
1685, the Coyman’s ship “Santa Rosa” left for Cartagena with 300 slaves. (C.O. 
1:58, No. 44, 44[i].) January 16, 1686, Molesworth noted the departure for Porto 
Bello of a “considerable ship” taking 600 negroes,—all that could be found in Ja- 
maica, for the vessel had come for 800.” (C.O. 138:5, pp. 137-39.) Of the pros- 
pects of the trade late in 1686 Molesworth wrote: “. .. . as soon as the Assiento 
shall be confirmed, either in the hand where it now is, or returned unto that, from 
whence it was lately taken, Wee shall have a much larger Share of the Trade, than 
hithertoo wee have had, and if it revert againe to the Spanyard, it is probable wee 
may have it intirely to ourselves, if the Royall African Company will undertake 
to furnish them accordingly.” (Molesworth to lords of trade, November 5, 1686, 
C.O. 1:60, No. 99.) There appears to have been a slump in the trade in 1687; but 
early in 1688 Castillo, the assiento agent at Jamaica, asserted that many Spanish 
ships had arrived, and “more are daily expected.” (Jamaica council minutes, C.O. 
140:4, p. 205.) A few days later Castillo informed the governor that an assiento 
ship, “King Baltazar,” had arrived in the vicinity of Jamaica with £126,000 ster- 
ling value on board for promoting the trade. (/bid., pp. 209-10.) In this same 
month, Albemarle seized two Spanish sloops for trading at Jamaica contrary to 
law. (Petition of Royal African Company to the king, July 3, 1688, P.R.O., Treas- 
ury Papers, 70:169, pp. 99-100 [hereafter cited T.].) Two vessels, the “Jesus, 
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One of the Jamaica governors once asked that enough slaves be 
sent “that the Assiento may be supply’d and the Country may 
not want so that those continual complaints that are made by the 
Planters for want of Negroes may cease.” The planters also 
felt that they received the worst slaves while the “best and choic- 
est” were sold to the assientists. Furthermore, the Spanish trade 
had raised the price of slaves: at any rate it rose from £17 a head 
in 1680 to £22 in 1688. In addition, the importers from Africa 
to Jamaica became opposed to receiving sugar in payment for 
slaves sold to the planters, and demanded coin instead. This 
closed one of the important outlets for the island product and 
lowered its market price. Finally, the planters complained that 
English warships assigned to the island neglected to defend its 
coast when they were employed as convoys for vessels trading to 
the Spanish ports.° 


Mary and Joseph,” and the “St. Antonio” arrived in April, 1690, from Cadiz, con- 
signed to Castillo. (Jamaica council minutes, C.O. 140:4, p. 302.) July 6, 1690, 
Inchiquin notified the lords of trade of the departure that day of “a small English 
vessel] wth 300 Negroes upon ye Acct of Assiento.” (C.O. 138:6, pp. 339-40.) Of. 
one lot of 167 slaves brought by a company ship in 1690, Castillo bought 121, pay- 
ing £25 and £26 a head, or £4,305 in all. A similar record of 1698 shows Castillo 
buying 232 of a shipment of 313, paying £23 for each—a total of £5,336. (T. 
70:944, p. 226; T. 70:948, p. 159.) Sir William Beeston reported in 1693, “there 
being no negroes here to supply the Assiento, Sir James Castile sent four sloops to 
St. Thomas with about £30,000 in money in hopes of securing negroes there . 

now here are about 700 negroes arrived and more daily expected.” (Beeston to 
Nottingham, June 10, 1693, C.O. 137:44, No. 34.) In February, 1694, two Jamaica 
merchants, Charles Knight and Charles Whittell, sent out slaves in the ship “Bar- 
tholomew.” Knight’s venture amounted to 2,900 pieces of eight; Wittell’s to £384. 
At the same time a third merchant, Edward Broughton, exported negroes worth 
£1,629 in the ship “Mary.” In August, Knight sent other negroes valued at 30,000 
pieces of eight in two ships, the “Mary Flower” and the “St. Peter.” Early in 
the same year, four other merchants ventured 86,000 pieces of eight in negroes on 
several assiento ships bound for Cartagena. (Affidavits of F. Porcio, February 19, 
20, March 3, 1694, in C.O. 187:8, Nos. 41 [iii-v]; petition of Thomas Onslow, E. 
Broughton, Benjamin Way, and Thomas Bernard to the queen, ca. 1709, ibid., No. 
41 [i].) Beeston wrote the board of trade July 5, 1698, that Jamaica merchants 
had just sold 300 negroes to Castillo as the new agent of the Portuguese company. 
(C.O. 188:9, p. 226.) In January, 1699, he wrote again to the board that the Span- 
iards were detaining at Cartagena two English ships that had carried negroes 
thither for the assiento. (Jbid., p. 294.) Finally, Beeston pointed out, March 14, 
1701, to the board that Jamaica’s coin at the time came from the sale to the Span- 
iards of slaves and provisions, not of English goods. (C.O. 137:5, No, 34.) 


®’W. Cranfield, Observations on the Present State of Jamaica, December 14, 
1675, C.O. 138:2, p. 112; Lynch to lords of trade, August 29, 1682, C.O. 138:4, p. 
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The planters were not the only members of the anti-assiento 
party. Over the whole Spanish trade fell the sinister shadow of 
piracy and privateering. Soon after England acquired Jamaica 
the new colony became a nest of pirates, who plundered the coast 
towns and vessels of the Spaniards at will. The spoil they seized 
was brought back to Jamaica, where it found its way into the 
pockets of the local merchants and tavern-keepers. The malady 
of piracy raged most virulently between the years 1660 and 
1680. Sir Henry Morgan was the prince of the English ma- 
rauders who ranged about the Spanish coasts.°® Since their live- 
lihood depended upon the chance of seizing Spanish ships, the 
privateers saw with alarm the growth of the protected and semi- 
legal trade between the Jamaicans and the Spaniards in slaves. 
On the other hand, the partisans of the assientists labored to sup- 
press all English depredations on Spanish ships, for such out- 
rages drove the Spaniards from Jamaica and hardened their 
hearts against the English merchants. The good will of the 
Spaniards was necessary to England’s success, and it could be 
secured only by suppressing all attacks on both their settlements 
and their ships.’ 

It was natural that the enemies of the assiento—the privateers 
and the planters of Jamaica—should join forces. The man who 
served as a connecting link was a local attorney, one Roger El- 
letson. His enemies said that he had been a defender of pirates 
in Lord Vaughan’s time; that, as chief adviser of the Earl! of 
Carlisle, he had allowed the privateers to bring their booty to 
Jamaica. It was thought he had been instrumental in securing 
the government of the island in 1680 for Sir Henry Morgan. 
Whether this is true or not, he felt the closest affinity for Mor- 
gan, and once spoke of the latter’s brief term as “Jamaica’s 
golden age.” Although Sir Henry, when governor of the island, 


91; Jamaica council and assembly to the king, 1688, C.O. 138:6, pp. 287-91; Bees- 
ton’s proposals, July, 1692, C.O. 138:7, p. 69; Elletson to Jamaica assembly, July 
20, 1680, C.O. 1:65, No. 30; An Account of ... . the Last Assembly in Jamaica, 
January 28, 1692, C.O. 138:7, p. 41. 

* Violet Barbour, “Privateers and Pirates of the West Indies,” American His- 
torical Review, April, 1911, pp. 543, 565. 

* Jamaica council to lords of trade, May 20, 1680, C.O. 1:44, No. 62. 
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professed his zeal for chastizing pirates, his foes believed he 
countenanced them. At any rate, he had nothing good to say for 
the Spaniards. “They take all our ships either at Sea, or in Har- 
bours, which they can over power.” For nearly ten years after 
1680 Morgan and Elletson led the forces at Jamaica which tried 
to check the trade that was developing there through the assi- 
ento.® 

A fourth party had pronounced interests at Jamaica—the 
Royal African Company. Possessing a monopoly on paper in the 
British West Indies, the company felt no incentive to unusual 
exertion in supplying their needs. Besides, the English planters 
were not good pay, and their debts to the company mounted year 
by year. The planters had practically no coin, so that the com- 
pany had to accept their sugar, transport it to England and 
there find a buyer—a hazardous and expensive method of pay- 
ment. Things were better in Spanish America. The Spaniards 
paid in coin or bullion; they did not ask for extended credit ; and 
they would give more for slaves than the English planters. In 
the face of these conditions the company soon displayed a pref- 
erence for the Spanish trade, and thereby exposed itself to the 
charge of selling its negroes to the assientists rather than to the 
needy planters of Jamaica.’ 

A fifth party concerned in Jamaica was the English govern- 
ment. In the first place, English officials desired to supply the 
island adequately with slaves, for the product of their labor add- 
ed materially to England’s wealth, and the planters bought their 
manufactured goods from the mother-country. But beyond Ja- 
maica the English saw in Spanish America a great field for com- 
mercial enterprise. When England furnished the Spaniard with 
slaves, they were paid for in the first instance with English man- 
ufactured goods exported to Africa. The converting of such 
goods into slaves and the marketing of the negroes in Spanish 
America was thus equivalent to selling English goods to the 

* Charges vs. Elletson, July 1688, C.O. 1:65, No. 31; Elletson’s reply to Albe- 
marle, July 20, 1688, ibid., No. 30; Morgan to lords of trade, July 2, 1680, Febru- 


ary 1, July 2, 1681, C.O. 1:45, No. 36, C.O. 1:46, No. 94, C.O. 1:47, Nos. 24, 25; 
Morgan to Jenkins, April 9, 1681, C.O. 1:46, No. 120. 


°G. L. Beer, The Old Colonial System (2 vols., New York, 1912), Vol. I, chap. v. 
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Spaniards. All profits on these transactions came into the hands 
of English merchants. In the second place, the slave trade opened 
the way to a larger traffic in general merchandise. The decadent 
industries of Spain were incapable of providing her colonies with 
manufactured goods: the country that supplied the Spanish In- 
dies with slaves generally enjoyed the best opportunity of selling 
other European products as well.'° 

Through the Spanish trade of Jamaica, England obtained a 
commodity of immense value—-silver coin and bullion. In the sev- 
enteenth century silver was generally regarded as the metal best 
suited to form the national currency. Yet England’s demand for 
it greatly exceeded her supply. Every year vast quantities of 
bullion were shipped away in the course of the East India trade— 
the annual exportation amounting to some £400,000. Since Eng- 
land did not possess an independent supply of the precious met- 
als, the continuance of her India trade required a iarge yearly 
importation of foreign silver.“* Through the sale of slaves and 
other commodities to the Spanish colonists, silver in its various 
forms flowed into Jamaica, whence a large part of it was shipped 
to the mother-country. The governor of the island reported in 
1691 that the last fleet carried to England £100,000 in bullion, 
“thanks to the Assiento.” A later governor calculated the total 
sum in 1700 and 1701 at £150,000, whereas the leading mer- 
chants and planters thought the yearly amount, in time of peace, 
had a value of £200,000.” 

Around the interests of these five parties—the planters and the 
privateers on the one hand—the Royal African Company, the 

* Lynch to lords of trade, February 28, 1684, C.O. 1:53, No. 41; petition of 
English merchants trading to Jamaica, October, 1696, C.O. 138:9, p. 14; board of 


trade to the queen, February 1, 1711, C.O. 389:21, p. 450. H. L. Osgood, The 
American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century (4 vols., New York, 1924), I, 525-26. 

™ Customs records of gold and silver exported, 1698-1715, C.O. 390:5, No. 4. 
See also John Pollexfen, Observations on the India Trade, January 16, 1704, C.O. 
889 :18, p. 158. 

* CO, 138:6, pp. 291-92; C.O. 1:57, No. 9; C.O. 138:5, pp. 137-39; C.O. 1:60, 
No. 99; Jamaica council minutes, C.O. 140:4, p. 207; order of Jamaica council, 
July 29, 1692, C.O. 1387:44, No. 23; Beeston to lords of trade, October 19, 1693, 
C.O. 138:7, No. 175; Inchiquin to lords of trade, August 12, 1691, C.O. 138:7, pp. 
18-19; Beeston to board of trade, April 20, 1700, C.O. 137:5, No. 18; ibid., No. 34; 
board of trade to house of lords, November 27, 1704, C.O. 389:18, p. 299. 
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assientists, and the English government on the other—revolved 
the political contests at Jamaica for many a long year. In 1680 
Sir Henry Morgan had been appointed acting governor. He at 
once co-operated with the assembly in a series of acts designed to 
destroy the Spanish trade. These measures led to his removal 
and to the appointment of Sir Thomas Lynch.** Lynch’s term 
and that of his successor, Hender Molesworth, unfolded a single 
policy. Both governors were friendly to the assientists; both 
were closely identified with the Royal African Company and used 
their influence to secure slaves from the company for the Span- 
iards rather than for the Jamaica planters. Both provided con- 
voys for the vessels bound to the Spanish ports, and both re- 
ceived payments from the assientists for favors given. Lynch 
once said that the Spaniards sought slaves in the island “from 
their opinion that I love the Spanish Nation.” Both the gover- 
nors waged an unremitting war on pirates and did everything in 
their power to clear the seas of marauders, English and foreign. 
They excluded the leaders of the Elletson-Morgan faction from 
the council, and deprived Elletson of the right of practicing law 
in the island, charging him with irregularities in defending pi- 
rates. Molesworth, himself a merchant, engaged personally in 
the Spanish trade and even claimed that without his capital and 
management there would have been no trade at all."* 

The next governor (1688), the Duke of Albemarle, threw in 
his lot with the planters and the privateers. He removed Moles- 
worth’s adherents from the council and brought in enough new 
members to give the opposition a majority. One councilor was 
dismissed on the ground that he was a pensioner of the assientists. 
Elletson now became chief justice, and the new government set 

* Morgan to Jenkins, July 14, 1681, C.O. 138:4, p. 46; order in council, July 28, 
1681, ibid., p. 40; order in council, October 14, 1681, C.O. 1:47, No. 75; Lynch’s 
commission, August 6, 1681, C.O. 138:4, p. 16. 

“ Lynch to lords of trade, September 12, 1683, November 2, 1683, C.O. 1:52, 
No. 95, C.O. 1:53, No. 32; Molesworth to lords of trade, March 12, 1685, C.O. 1:57, 
No. 52. Elletson’s answer, C.O. 1:56, No. 148; memorial of Jamaica council and 
assembly to the king, 1688, C.O. 138:6, p. 280; Molesworth to Sunderland, 1686, 
C.O. 1:59, No. 63; Molesworth to lords of trade, August 4, 1687, C.O. 1:63, No. 1; 


Molesworth to Blathwayt, July 5, 6, 1686, C.O. 1:138:5, pp. 163-65; Molesworth to 
Jamaica assembly, September 24, 1686, C.O. 1:60, No. 56. 
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out to make Jamaica once more a free port for privateers. When 
the assembly proved unmanageable, Albemarle dissolved it and 
held another election. According to his critics, he packed the new 
body with opponents of the Spanish trade. It chose Elletson 
speaker, and put through a group of laws designed to stop the 
exporting of slaves and to scale down the debts owed by the plant- 
ers to the Royal African Company. The delegates then sent an 
agent to England with a vigorous statement of their case. “Noth- 
ing less than a General Assembly,” it asserted, “either could or 
durst thus have laid open the Condition of the Island, and the 
proceedings of the late Governour and the factors of the Royal 
African Company, so Strongly were their interests and power 
united.” The company and the English merchants trading to 
Jamaica at once complained of the new trend in the island gov- 
ernment. The crown thereupon disallowed the offensive acts, di- 
rected that the old officers be restored, and ordered a return to 
the policy of Sir Thomas Lynch.** After the Albemarle episode 
England took care to provide governors who were defenders of 
the Spanish trade.*® 

During the years 1680 to 1695 the planters used several 
weapons in their war with the African Company and the assien- 
tists. When they complained in 1680 of a shortage of negroes, 
they secured an order in council directing the company to furnish 
3,000 yearly at £18 each. To enforce this order the Jamaica as- 
sembly passed an act in 1681 which set the price at £18 when 
payment was made within six months, allowed a reduction of 10 
per cent for cash, and imposed a fine of £20 for every sale con- 
trary to these terms.’’ The assembly justified this measure by 
charging that the company had not observed the order of 1680. 


* Albemarle to lords of trade, March 6, March 15, April 16, May 11, June 20, 
August 8, 1688, C.O. 1:64, No. 30; C.O. 1:138:6, pp. 91, 109, 114, 120, 134, 140-41; 
Jamaica council minutes, July 12, 1688, C.O. 140:4, p. 234; S. Musgrave to lords of 
trade, May 12, 1689, C.O. 138:6, p. 211; Albemarle to Jamaica assembly, July, 1688, 
C.O. 1:65, No. 29; memorial of Royal African Company, 1689, C.O. 138:6, p. 300; 
petition of Jamaica planters and merchants, November, 1689, C.O. 1:65, No. 87; 
William, Prince of Orange, to president and council of Jamaica, January 11, 1689, 
C.O. 138:6, pp. 146-52. 

* The governors who served after Albemarle were the Earl of Inchiquin, Sir 
William Beeston, Thomas Handasyd, and Lord Hamilton. 


* Acts of assembly, 1681-83, C.O. 139:7, pp. 53-57. 
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The company should be forced to supply a definite number of 
slaves at a given rate; otherwise it would send only a few at ex- 
orbitant prices. On the other hand, the company requested that 
the Jamaica act of 1681 be disallowed. Its penalties were far too 
severe. The cost of procuring slaves in Africa was rising because 
of the competition of the interlopers. The company could not 
exact arbitrary prices: the slave was a perishable commodity, 
costly to keep, and the company had to sell for what the planters 
were willing to pay. To this the latter replied that if the com- 
pany could not supply the island profitably, the interlopers 
could."* 

The outcome of this dispute took the shape of a new order in 
council of April, 1684, commanding the company to provide 
5,000 slaves the first year and 3,000 annually thereafter. But 
the company protested and secured a new order in May. This 
reduced the number to be sent the first year to 3,000. The victory 
went to the company, for at the same time the crown disallowed 
the Jamaica act, and the new order said nothing about price. 
The company was thus left free to get what it could for its slaves. 
During the years following, the new order was not enforced, and 
the difficulties of the planters persisted. In the period 1685-91, 
the number of slaves imported legally into Jamaica averaged 
only 1,800 a year. The strife between the planters and the assi- 
entists became extremely heated at this time, thereby focusing 
attention in England on the shortcomings of the African Com- 
pany and leading to the legal recognition of the interlopers in 
1697." 

_ A second weapon used by the assembly was a tax on slaves ex- 
ported. In 1681 Sir Henry Morgan explained that such a duty 
of £5 per slave had been levied because the merchants had sold to 
the assientists rather than to the planters, “whose Necessities 
pressed them very much for a present supply.” When the assem- 


** Jamaica merchants and planters to lords of trade, January, 1683; October, 
1683. C.O. 1:51, No. 20, C.O. 1:53, No. 2; Royal African Company to lords of 
trade, ca. October, 1683, ibid., No. 9. 

#” Order in council, April 2, 1684, Calendar of State Papers, America and West 
Indies, 1681-5, p. 612; petition of Royal African Company, April, 1684, T. 70:169, 
p. 28; order in council, May 15, 1684, ibid., pp. 30-31; Jamaica Shipping Returns. 
C.O. 142:13, passim. 
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bly in Molesworth’s time tried to tax the trade, he defeated the 
plan. In Albemarle’s term the tax was revived but soon disal- 
lowed. An attempt in 1691 aimed to levy a duty of 40s. Ad- 
dressing the assembly, the governor said that the scheme was 
“absolutely repugnant to the commands I have received from the 
King . . . ., it being the greatest blow that can be given to 
trade which is the life of this place.” Later, Governor Beeston 
consented to a duty of 20s., which he found did not injure the 
Jamaica exporters. This tax was still effective in 1716.” 

On many occasions the opponents of the assiento struck at it 
directly by attacking its agents. Spaniards sojourning in Ja- 
maica were molested, and in Albemarle’s time the colony officials 
drove the assiento factor from the island. The most common pro- 
cedure was to seize Spanish ships trading to Jamaica ports. In 
1684, the assiento ship “St. Thomas” was detained, and the next 
year a similar vessel, the “St. Antonio.” Albemarle in 1688 di- 
rected the seizure of two Spanish vessels; and later in the year 
the government condemned a rich Dutch ship, the “Victoria.” 
The first two attacks were engineered by private persons when 
the friends of the assiento were in power ; the others, by the gov- 
ernment itself when controlled by the opposition. In each case the 
aggressors charged that the merchants involved were violating 
the English navigation acts—principally by preparing to ex- 
port enumerated articles and English manufactures in foreign 
vessels and to foreign ports. The promoters of the assiento be- 
lieved that in each instance the disaffected planters had instigat- 
ed the attacks in order to destroy the trade. They also expressed 
deep concern that the seizures would drive the Spaniards from 
the island altogether. Accordingly, they used their utmost in- 
fluence to remove the evil effects. In the cases of the “St. Thomas” 
and the “St. Antonio,” Lynch and Molesworth released the ships, 
stopped proceedings in the courts, and issued proclamations as- 

* Morgan to lords of trade, May 8, 1681, C.O. 1:46, No. 145; Inchiquin to as- 
sembly, July 9, 1691, C.O. 140:5, p. 103; council minutes, C.O. 138:7, pp. 38, 40; 
Inchiquin to lords of trade, August 12, 1691, C.O. 138:7, pp. 18-19; Beeston to 
lords of trade, August 19, 1701, October 19, 1693; C.O. 137:5, No. 54, C.O. 138:7, 


pp. 176-77. See acts of 1693, 1696, 1698, 1702, in Jamaica Acts, C.O. 139:9, pp. 39, 
41, 63. 
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suring the Spaniards of a friendly reception at Jamaica. In the 
case of the “Victoria,” a new council soon ordered the return of 
the ship to its owners and the restitution of a large sum of money 
that the Albemarle party had confiscated.” 

Realizing the dependence of the assientists on convoys, the 
planters tried to prevent the use of English frigates for that pur- 
pose. The profits of the trade, they said, were so great that the 
merchants could afford to supply their own guard ships. Gov- 
ernor Beeston replied that, since the naval vessels were under his 
command, the assembly had no voice in the matter. “And I be- 
lieve,” he concluded, “that were it not for the Assiento, you would 
not have such supplies of them as you have.”” 

In all these controversies the English government defended 
the assientists. Its interest in the Spanish trade even led to a par- 
tial suspension of the cherished navigation acts. By the act of 
1661 foreign merchants and foreign vessels had been excluded 
from trading with any of the English colonies. However, when 
the Royal African Company learned in 1677 that Spain would 
permit Spanish vessels to take negroes at Jamaica, it procured a 
special letter to the governor, Lord Vaughan, which directed him 
to allow Spanish vessels and Spanish merchants to import money 
and to export slaves. Shortly afterward the attorney-gem “1 
pronounced this concession illegal, but nothing was done to caii- 
cel it. The question arose again in 1684, when the treasury asked 
the customs officials for their opinion. The latter thought the 

* For material pertaining to the “St. Thomas,” see Jamaica council minutes, 
May, 1684, C.O. 140:4, pp. 836-40, including proclamation of council May 19, 1684, 
p. 39: three petitions of Abraham Gill, May, 1684, C.O. 1:56, Nos. 108, 114 (1), 
130; Lynch to lord president of council, C.O. 1:53, No. 182. For the “St. Antonio” 
case, see Molesworth to lords of trade, March 24, 1685, C.O. 1:57, No. 67; Jamaica 
council minutes, March, 1685, C.O. 140:4, pp. 70-76, including proclamation of the 
council, March 23, 1685, p. 76. The papers touching the Albemarle seizures are: 
Albemarle to lords of trade, March 19, 1688, C.O. 1:64, No. 51; idem, June 20, 
1688, C.O. 138:6, p. 134; Jamaica council minutes, C.O. 140:4, p. 216; Royal Afri- 
can Company to the king, July 3, 1688, T. 70:169, pp. 99-100; George Reid to 
Father Churchill, December 14, 1688, C.O. 1:65, No. 91. For the “Victoria” epi- 
sode, ibid., Simon Musgrave to lords of trade, May 12, 1689, C.O. 138:6, p. 212; 


Inchiquin to lords of trade, July 6, 1690, C.O. 138:6, pp. 8337-38; Jamaica council 
minutes, C.O. 140:4, pp. 199, 254-57, 310-11. 


™ Address of Jamaica assembly, October 7, 1693, C.O. 140:2, p. 145; reply of 
Beeston, ibid. 
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trade a benefit to both the island and the king. Thereupon new 
instructions were sent to Molesworth confirming the early con- 
cession. In 1685 the lords of trade commanded the colonial gov- 
ernors to seize all foreign vessels trading to the colonies, “except- 
ing Spanish ships that are come to buy negroes.” This order 
placed the privilege on a permanent basis.”* 

The second branch of this Spanish trade—the sale of provi- 
sions and merchandise—did not in any form receive the sanction 
of Spain. The treaty of Madrid (1670) prohibited the mer- 
chants of England and of Spain from trading with any posses- 
sion of the other in the West Indies. To this pledge England 
remained committed until the War of the Spanish Succession ; 
consequently she could not openly promote the exportation of 
English goods to the Spanish colonies. 

In 1680 the Jamaica council summarized the advantage of 
selling merchandise through the island traders. Previously, Eng- 
lish goods had reached the Spanish colonial markets by way of 
Spain. The costs of this roundabout route and the duties col- 
lected in Spain greatly enhanced prices in America. By a direct 
trade through Jamaica, English merchandise might undersell 
products coming in through the regular channel. The Spanish 
colonists would then not only receive English traders in out of 
the way places but even send money to Jamaica in order to make 
purchases there. “For the proof whereof,” observed the council, 
“wee need noe greater demonstration than the Trade that at pres- 
ent is and of late hath been driven with them by divers people 


from hence.’’** 


™ The Vaughan letter was dated May 12, 1677, C.O. 138:3, p. 197; Beer, Old 
Colonial System, 1, 362; commissioners of customs to lords of treasury, August 22, 
1684, C.O. 138:4, pp. 277-78; Sunderland to Molesworth, November 29, 1684, ibid., 
p. 279; lords of trade to colonial governors, April 10, 1685, Calendar of State Pa- 
pers, America and West Indies, 1685-8, p. 28. 

™* Jamaica council to lords of trade, May 20, 1680, C.O. 1:44, No. 62. Lynch to 
lords of trade, August 29, 1682, said that Jamaica had twenty trading sloops of 
from 15 to 45 tons delivering negroes to the Spaniards. “This trade were admirable 
were we not undersold by great Dutch ships that haunt the Coast of the Main and 
the islands, and were we not fearful of pirates, which is the reason why the ships 
are so strongly manned. These and other expenses and hazards carry away much 
of the profit.” Calendar of State Papers, America and West Indies, 1681-5, p. 284. 
In 1684 Molesworth added that by this trade “a very considerable quantity of 
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A very close relation naturally existed between the sale of 
slaves and the traffic in English products. Molesworth told how 
the English merchants made up packs of English dry goods “of 
an easy burden for a negro” and sent these parcels out in the 
slave ships. “They Convey them into some Wood near the Port 
before they enter into it, where keeping a man or two to watch 
them, they take their opportunitys in the night for bringing 
them into Town where they are secure.”** 

Since England did not formally suspend the navigation acts 
in favor of exported merchandise as well as slaves, a delicate sit- 
uation arose. When a Spanish ship was seized at Jamaica in 
1684, the factor of Porcio protested that its departure with man- 
ufactured goods on board would discredit Porcio in Spain be- 
cause of the violation of the king’s order limiting the assiento 
trade to slaves. Herein the Jamaicans opposed to the Spanish 
trade found a point of attack. Accordingly, when they seized the 
“St. Antonio” in 1685, they charged that by having merchandise 
on board it violated the navigation acts. In seeking an excuse 
to release the ship, Molesworth suggested that the king’s order 
allowing the sale of negroes extended likewise to manufactured 
goods. The council hesitated to act on this view, and Molesworth 
then had to improvise an ambiguous pretext for discharging the 
ship. The officials at Whitehall supported him, and in so doing 
confirmed the former practice of allowing the exportation of 

{nglish merchandise in Spanish ships without a formal suspen- 
sion of the navigation act thus violated.” 

A Jamaica merchant, George Kast, argued in 1695 that the 
market for English goods would expand considerably if Spanish 
vessels were not permitted to carry negroes from the island. The 
Spaniards had to have slaves and would admit English ships if 





English manufactures is vented every Year and Bullion imported for it.” Soon 
afterward he observed that the capture of a certain ship bound for Cuba “has 
greatly encouraged our undertakers. A considerable sale of English manufactures 
must certainly follow.” Molesworth to Blathwayt, November 16, 1684, Moles- 
worth to [Blathwayt?], December 30, 1684, C.O. 138:5, pp. 10-11, Calendar of 
State Papers, America and West Indies, 1681-5, p. 755. 

** Molesworth to lords of trade, March 24, 1685, C.O. 138:5, pp. 46-47. 


7° See note 20. 
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their own vessels were not allowed to procure them at Jamaica. 
The English sloops thus received might sell manufactured goods 
on the sly. Kast claimed that he persuaded Albemarle of the 
wisdom of this view, whereupon a Spanish ship was seized and 
condemned. Many English ships, richly laden, immediately set 
out for the Spanish coast. None of them was molested; never, 
said Kast, was more money brought into Jamaica than during 
the nine months of Albemarle’s term.” 

The traffic in merchandise and provisions continued during 
the 1690’s. But in 1700 Beeston reported that Jamaica export- 
ers of dry goods were being undersold by the French and the 
Dutch. The provision trade was also declining: Curacao was 
becoming the center from which the Spaniards received their 
supplies. Were it not for the competition of the Dutch, said 
Beeston, Jamaica would have monopolized the sale of foodstuffs 
to the Spanish Indies.” 

During the twenty years before 1700 England had done every- 
thing in her power to promote her Spanish-American trade. The 
attempts of the Jamaica planters to prevent the exporting of 
slaves had been suppressed, and the government of the island had 
been assigned to friends of the assientists. The crown had com- 
bated piracy in the West Indies and had prohibited attacks on 
the Spanish coast. To this end a special commissioner was ap- 
pointed, whose agent thwarted Albemarle’s scheme of reopening 
the Jamaica ports to privateers. The English navy furnished 
convoys for vessels trading to the Spanish coast, and the crown 
suspended the navigation acts in favor of Spanish ships and 
merchants exporting slaves. In 1694 England put in a strong 
bid for the assiento itself ; and when it was granted to the Portu- 
guese company, arrangements were made to supply the company 
with negroes at Jamaica. About the same time (1697) parlia- 


* Memorial of George Kast to king-in-council (1695), C.O. 137:44, No. 45. 


* Beeston notified the lords of trade, May 24, 1693, of the seizure of one of 
Porcio’s ships for having dry goods on board for the Spanish trade. C.O. 138:7, 
pp. 161-62. Later he noted that “one Captain Elliott was sent in sloops by some 
merchants with a cargo of £8000 or £10,000 to trade on the coasts of Cartagena 
and Porto Bello.” Calendar of State Papers, America and West Indies, 1693-6, 
August 18, 1694, p. 326; Beeston to board of trade, March 14, 1701, C.O. 137:5, 
No. 34. 
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ment abolished the monopoly of the Royal African Company and 
opened the English traffic in slaves to private traders. This step 
was taken because the opportunities of the Spanish trade and the 
growing labor needs of the English colonies required the re- 
sources of the interlopers and the African company combined.” 

When England was on the point of engrossing the Spanish 
trade, she encountered a powerful opposing influence—the com- 
mercial ambition of France. The French at first struck at the 
English by sending expeditions against Jamaica and by seizing 
English vessels trading to the Spanish coast. This menace forced 
England to station two regiments at Jamaica during the War of 
the League of Augsburg. “The situation of the island,” wrote 
William Blathwayt, “‘is such that, if it be lost to the French, all 
that profitable trade we now enjoy (though underhand) with the 
Spanish colonies, as well as the negro traffic, will be cut off.” 
When Jamaica was supplying the Portuguese company with 
slaves, the vessels carrying them to the Spaniards were seized by 
French privateers. No sooner had the Jamaica traders made this 
grievance known than the crown ordered the English naval com- 
manders in the West Indies to give full protection to all English 
ships sailing for Spanish ports.” 

Shortly before the year 1700 a change occurred in the policy 
of France with respect to the Spanish Indies. In the early days 
French activities in that quarter had been limited chiefly to the 
plundering of Spanish vessels. The governor of Hispaniola, 
M. du Casse, was the director general of operations of this sort. 
Eventually, however, du Casse became convinced that France 
had more to gain by a legal trade with the Spaniards than by 
depredations on their ships. He possessed some little influence at 
Versailles, which he used to effect a reorganization of the French 
Guinea Company for the sake of promoting French commerce 

*9 William III, c. 26; board of trade to the queen, February 1, 1711, C.O. 


389 :21, p. 450. 

* Jamaica council to lords of trade, May 20, 1680, C.O. 138:3, p. 408; Blathwayt 
to Trenchard, September 2, 1694, Calendar of State Papers, America and West 
Indies, 1693-6, pp. 341-42; petition merchants trading to Jamaica to lords justices, 
June, 1699, board of trade to lords justices, July 6, 1699, order of lords justices in 
council, August 31, 1699, C.O. 138:9, pp. 335, 343, 357-58. 
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with Spanish America. Du Casse himself became head of the 
new company. An English observer at Porto Bello noted the 
arrival there in 1699 of three of the company’s ships. These ves- 
sels, he remarked, bore official letters from the king of France to 
all the Spanish ports; accordingly he judged that the French 
neglected no means of establishing themselves in the trade of the 
Spanish Indies.™ 

It has been said on good authority that, at the death of Charles 
II of Spain in 1701, du Casse persuaded Louis XIV to obtain 
the assiento for France. This design explains one reason why the 
Grand Monarch desired the Spanish throne for Philip of Anjou. 
Diplomatic negotiations between Spain and Portugal—consum- 
mated through the influence of Louis X1V—resulted in the can- 
cellation of the former grant to the Portuguese company. It was 
agreed that the company should recover a loan it had made to the 
king of Spain and receive a large indemnity. The assiento was 
then assigned to the reorganized French Guinea Company.*? The 
new agreement extended for ten years and permitted the com- 
pany to sell 4,800 slaves a year in the Spanish colonies. The 
company also obtained the right to send its vessels directly from 
French ports to the Spanish colonies and to bring back money 
and goods without entering Spain. Moreover, it might employ 
French ships in the trade. Neither of these concessions had pre- 
viously been given to assientists. Although the grant forbade a 
trade in goods other than negroes, the powers and liberties which 
the company received were so extensive that such a trade could 
easily be carried on. The kings of Spain and France undertook 
each to advance one-fourth of the capital required, with the pro- 
vision that the company would lend the king of Spain the money 
for the quarter-share which he agreed to contribute.** 


™ Letter dated October 8, 1699 at Porto Bello, sent to board of trade by Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote, C.O. 1387:5, No. 8. See also Elizabeth Donnan, “The Early Days 
of the South Sea Company,” Journal of Economic and Business History, May, 
1930, pp. 419-21. 

* Hedges to Handasyd, January 17, 1706, C.O. 388:30, pp. 58-59; Scelle, A mer- 
ican Journal of International Law, 1V, 637-38. 

* A copy of the agreement as signed by du Casse for the Royal Guinea Com- 
pany, August 27, 1701, appears in the Daily Courant, December 10-13, 1712, C.O. 
388:15, No. 95. 
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Du Casse took personal charge of settling the new assiento in 
the West Indies. Of the success of his early efforts, a reliable in- 
formant at Jamaica wrote in 1702: “Its past all doubt that the 
French have prevailed wonderfully with the Spaniard both in 
amity & Trade for these twelve months past, for all their Ports 
have been open to them and the French have putt their officers 
therein, and I am informed have received all their Orders from 
the French Court ; Severall ships from ffrance that brought them 
armes and amunition, have had Particular Orders for a free 
Trade, to compensate their charge: by these & severall other 
wayes they have now advanced their Commerce considerably in 
the Indies, and have barred all others.”’** 

The French assiento was unquestionably one of the principal 
factors that brought England into the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession. For twenty years England had been using every con- 
ceivable means of extending her trade with the Spanish colonies. 
She had all but held the assiento itself, for the nominal assientists 
had long bought their slaves from English merchants. Should 
the new assiento become effective, the French would no longer use 
Jamaica as the chief source of supply. All English vessels might 
be excluded from the Spanish colonies when once the combined 
resources of Spain and France were used to enforce the French 
monopoly. Sir Charles Hedges, secretary of state during the 
early years of the war, considered the assiento a leading cause of 
the conflict, “it having been the chief aim of the French in pos- 
sessing themselves of Spain, to make themselves masters of the 
West India trade.””*° 

The interest of England in the Spanish Indies appears most 
clearly in her American policy throughout the war. At the outset 
all English merchants were forbidden to trade with the enemy, 
including the colonial subjects of Philip V. The Dutch, how- 
ever, did not pursue a similar course. They continued to supply 
the Spaniard through Curacao, contending that, if they and 
the English withdrew, the trade would be monopolized by the 


* Beckford to board of trade, May 15, 1702, C.O. 137:45, No. 5. 


* An account of the French in Spanish America sent by Hedges to Handasyd, 
January 17, 1706, C.O. 324:30, p. 60. 
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French. From Jamaica Governor Handasyd sent privateers to 
seize Dutch vessels trading with the enemy. But the Dutch re- 
fused to change their tactics and protested against the seizures 
that were made. The English soon realized that Curacao would 
engross the Spanish trade. The northern colonies were sending 
thither their provisions as the central market of Spanish Amer- 
ica. ‘The Jamaica merchants became extremely alarmed; they 
foresaw in the loss of the Spanish trade their own impoverish- 
ment and ruin. Finally Sir Gilbert Heathcote, the leader of the 
English merchants engaged in the West India commerce, urged 
the reopening of the trade between Jamaica and the Spanish col- 
onies. “We Exchange our Goods with ’em for nothing but Gold 
& Silver, & the Goods we traffick with are onely wearing Apparel 
and negroes for their mines. ... . This might be done by inti- 
mating to the governor to Wink or looke through his ffingers, 
and when they bring Silver or Gold to aske no question at their 
Returne. This is done by the Hollanders from Curacao, and we 
have as good an Appetite for Gold and Silver as they have, and a 
much better Conveniency from Jamaica to Gratifye it.” 

In February, 1704, a circular letter went out to the English 
colonies. It declared that English subjects might trade freely 
with the Spaniard—that they might import all Spanish colonial 
products and export anything to the Spaniards except ammuni- 
tion, stores of war, and enumerated articles. Soon afterward fol- 
lowed a letter to all English privateers, directing that no injury 
should be inflicted on either Dutch or English merchants en- 
gaged in a trade with the Spanish Indies that conformed to the 
letter of 1704.*" 

The presence of the French in the Caribbean determined the 
program of England for the defense of her established trade. 
First of all, the French influence had to be combated and if pos- 

* Nottingham to colonial governors, February 25, 1703, C.O. 323:5, No. 10 (i); 
Quary to board of trade, December 7, 1702, July 25, 1703, C.O. 324:8, p. 203, C.O. 
5:1262, No. 48; Heathcote to , August 28, 1703, C.O. 137:45, No. 51; Handa- 


syd to board of trade, October 5, 1703, C.O. 137:6, No.7. 


* The documents relating to the circular letter to the colonial governors are in 
C.O, 324:8, pp. 265, 268-70, 271, 340, 370-71, 374. Instructions to privateers May 
4, 1704, ibid., pp. 437-39. 
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sible eliminated from the Spanish colonies.** To accomplish this, 
the English conducted a systematic campaign among the Span- 
iards in behalf of the Archduke Charles, the English candidate 
for the Spanish throne. Secretary Hedges kept the English colo- 
nial governors informed of all the victories of the allies, and this 
news was dispatched immediately to the Spanish settlements. 
English hopes rose highest in the summer of 1706. In July, 
Hedges sent a circular letter announcing that “there was advice 
of King Charles the 3d’s arrival at Madrid, that Place having 
declared for him, so that We have no reason to doubt but in a 
very short time all Spain will have followed that Example, and 
We hope the Spaniards in the West Indies will not be backward 
to do the same, and to show their loyalty to their Naturall Sov- 
eraign and throw off the Yoke of a Foreign Tyranny.”*® 
Governor Handasyd acted as the distributor of this propa- 
ganda. He maintained a regular contact with the governors of 
Cartagena, Porto Bello, and Havana, conveying to them in em- 
phatic terms the friendly attitude of England and urging them 
to cast off the French and to recognize Charles III.*° Nor would 
Handasyd allow any plundering parties to go out from Jamaica 
against the Spanish coasts. He told the Spaniards that the 


“Tn their dealings with Charles III, the British got all the commercial priv- 
ileges and preferences they could desire, save only the right to trade in their own 
ships direct to the Indies. Finally, General James Stanhope ...., got a treaty 
in which they were granted yearly ten ships of 500 tons burthen to Spanish Amer- 
ica.” G, N. Clark, “War Trade and Trade War, 1701-1713,” Economie History 
Review, January, 1928, p. 278. 


* At Handasyd’s request, Hedges sent out a number of copies of a proclama- 
tion issued by Archduke Charles granting pardon to all who deserted Philip V. 
These proclamations were distributed by Handasyd among the Spanish colonists. 
Hedges to Handasyd, December 7, 1704, C.O. 324:30, p. 15; Hedges to colonial 
governors, May 9, 13, 20, June 28, September 3, November 12, 1706, C.O. 324:30, 
pp. 85, 89, 90, 93, 106, 121. Handasyd to [Hedges?], February 16, 1706, C.O. 
137 :45, No. 75; for quotation see Hedges’ letter of July 4, 1706, C.O. 324:30, p. 97. 


“ Handasyd to governor of Cartagena March 31, 1706: “.... the great In- 

terest that my Queen .... hath with your King and Lord Charles the Third 

- maybe a means whereby you may obtain every thing that you can desire for 
your Advantage. 

“Therefore my ffriend don’t refuse that which now so fairly offers for your 
Honour; and the Advantage and benefit of your ... . family; and if your Hon- 
our is disposed to Manifest your Inclination, pray let me hear from you... . .« 
C.O, 137:45, No. 76 (iii). See also letter Handasyd to governors of St. Domingo, 
Cartagena, Porto Bello, and Havana, December 12, 1705, ibid., No. 60 (i). 
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French were planning an open conquest of the colonies, to be 
followed by their complete economic subjugation.** 

In these maneuvers England did not lack hope of success. 
Time after time came reports saying that the Spaniards chafed 
under the French and would gladly recognize the Archduke 
Charles.** But there was always an “if.” As long as French 
forces remained among the colonists, they feared to turn against 
King Philip. This left the English only one course—to oppose 
force with force. Accordingly, at Handasyd’s suggestion, strong 
naval squadrons were sent to Jamaica, whence they proceeded to 
the Spanish coast. They visited the chief ports, bearing en- 
treaties in favor of the archduke, offering protection, and deliv- 
ering dispatches that presaged the speedy overthrow of French 
arms on the Continent.** But just when success seemed at hand, 
bad news arrived from Europe. Thus Handasyd wrote in Jan- 
uary, 1707: “The Spaniards have had advice . . . . that the 
Duke of Anjou has again in his possession all Spain, and has put 
to the Sword all those who were in the interest of King Charles 
which has mightily discouraged King Charles’ party here, and 
encouraged those of the Duke of Anjou.” And soon came an- 
other disquieting report: that there “has lately been a great al- 
teration made in the Spanish Governments, those Governors who 

“ Handasyd to board of trade, April 1, 1706, Calendar of State Papers, Amer- 
ica and West Indies, 1706-8, p. 96; Handasyd to Spanish colonial governors, March 
30, 1706, C.O. 137:45, No. 76 (ii). 

“ Handasyd to board of trade, August 2, October 25, 1706, C.O. 137:7, Nos. 30. 
34; Whetstone to Hedges, June 18, 1706, C.O. 137:45, No. 79. See also the paper 


sent by Hedges to Handasyd, January 17, 1706, C.O, 324:30, p. 60. 


* In 1705-6, the commander of the British West India squadron, William Whet- 
stone, co-operated with Handasyd in approaching the Spaniards. Whetstone’s 
vessel carried letters to Cartagena, where he sought to induce the governor to de- 
clare for Archduke Charles. Whetstone advised Hedges that a strong naval force 
was necessary to win over the Spaniards. If an English force superior to that of 
the French were sent, the Spanish colonists would desert Philip V. Thereupon a 
strong squadron was sent under Sir John Jennings—a force in addition to the 
regular naval detachment at Jamaica. Jennings gathered all available ships at 
Jamaica in order to make the most impressive showing possible before the Span- 
iards. In June, 1707, Captain Wager arrived at Jamaica with seven warships. 
Hedges to Whetstone, January 31, 1706, C.O. 324:30, p. 6; Whetstone to Hedges, 
June 18, 1706, C.O, 137:45, No. 79; Hedges to Handasyd, November 12, 1706, C.O. 
324:30, p. 121; Handasyd to board of trade, January 29, June, 1707, C.O. 137:7, 
Nos, 37, 62. 
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were Supposed to be in the Interest of King Charles are turned 
out, and their placed Supplyd by others in the French Inter- 
est.’?*4 

The English efforts did not effect the intended break between 
Philip V and his colonial subjects. After the English reverses in 
Spain and the retirement of Secretary Hedges in 1706 the policy 
of arousing the Spanish colonies against the Bourbons was not 
urgently pressed. 

Throughout the war English interests had to contend with 
many difficulties in the West Indies. One grew out of privateer- 
ing. At first English privateers attacked French and Spanish 
vessels alike. The Dutch, on the other hand, gave immunity to 
friendly Spanish ships. Some English privateers even enticed 
Spanish ships from the shore with offers of trade and then seized 
them as prizes. These practices promoted Dutch interest, while 
England lost favor in the Spanish colonies. Governor Handa- 
syd’s complaints on this score received serious attention at White- 
hall. But a change in privateering methods was blocked by an 
imposing obstacle. As long as the Spaniards traded with France 
and in French goods, the vessels so engaged, even though Span- 
ish, had to be seized by English privateers. In 1707, when the 
Jamaica trade declined perceptibly, the loss was attributed to 
the robbing of Spanish vessels—including those carrying goods 
from the island itself. As a result, parliament, by an act to en- 
courage trade to America (1708), regulated the West India pri- 
vateers. A zone was created along the Spanish coast from the 
river Chagre to Rio la Hacha and reaching five leagues into the 
sea. In this area English privateers were not to molest Spanish 
vessels, even though the latter carried materials of war.*° 

“ Handasyd to board of trade, August 6, 1706, January, March 8, 1707, C.O. 
137:7, Nos. 31, 37, 42. 

“Lists of prizes brought into Jamaica between May 4, 1702, and March 1, 
1704, C.O. 137:6, Nos. 24 (vii), 42 (v); Handasyd to board of trade, December 21, 
1704, February 27, 1705, C.O. 138:11, pp. 380, 391; board of trade to Hedges, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1705, C.O. 389:19, p. 209; Hedges to Handasyd, February 22, 1705, C.O. 
324:30, pp. 18-19; board of trade to house of commons, November 19, 1707, C.Q. 
389:19, p. 219; board of trade to Handasyd, July 31, 1707, ibid., paper sent to 
board of trade by Heathcote, April 3, 1703, C.O. 137:7, No. 8; 6 Anne, c. 37; me- 
morial of William Wood to board of trade, January 13, 1708, C.O. 137:7, No. 70. 
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But the act was not easily enforced. The Spanish trade at Ja- 
maica continued to dwindle through the depredations of pri- 
vateers, even in the protected zone. It was the view of the board 
of trade that these seizures tended “to the prejudice of a Trade 
much more beneficial to this Nation than whatever can be gained 
by Privateering in those parts.” The main trouble lay in proving 
that prizes had been taken within five leagues of the coast. As a 
remedy, Handasyd was instructed to require that privateers pre- 
sent part of the captive crews to prove the legality of the seiz- 
ures. “It will be convenient,” the board continued, “that .... 
timely notice be given to the Spaniards upon that Coast of the 
Care that is taken, not to Molest them in their Trade with the 
Queen’s subjects, and that in case any Damage shall at any time 
be done to them, . . . . they will receive due Satisfaction.” 
This assurance the board hoped would “remove whatever dis- 
couragement in that Trade they may at present lye under.”*® 

England never faltered in her determination to oppose the 
French advance in New Spain. The government refused to re- 
strict the operations of its privateers when they were directed 
against Spanish ships sailing under the auspices of Louis XIV 
and Philip V. For English leaders concerned in the West Indies 
believed that the traditional trade between Spain and her colo- 
nies had passed into the hands of France. M. du Casse assumed 
the réle of commercial dictator in the Spanish Indies, and Ha- 
vana became the center of French operations. French warships 
under du Casse served as convoys for merchant vessels going to 
and from the New World. Spanish colonial ports that were 
closed to the English opened at the approach of the French. 
Everywhere French and Spanish vessels went together—the two 
became almost indistinguishable in the trading fleets of the war. 
English observers charged that the Spanish colonists were forced 
to ship their money and products home in French ships or under 
French convoys. Louis XTV was even accused of seeking to dis- 

“EF. Dummer to board of trade, August 18, 1708, January 17, April 1, August 
6, 1709, C.O. 823:6, Nos. 68, 96, C.O. 187:8, No. 35, C.O. 323:6, No. 83; Handasyd 
to board of trade, December 17, 1709, June 4, 1710, C.O. 138:7, No. 77, C.O. 138:13, 


p. 161; board of trade to Handasyd, August 23, 1708, April 21, 1709, C.O. 138:12, 
pp. 321-24, 396. 
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card the Spanish flota altogether and to center the trade directly 
in France. Not only did the assiento vessels gain admittance into 
the lands of Philip V, but the importation of general merchan- 
dise from France proceeded on a grand scale.** 

Such was the English view of France in the Spanish Indies. 
And England did not confine her efforts to privateers. The for- 
midable naval squadrons sent to Jamaica spent their time chiefly 
in seeking and engaging the Spanish galleons, as well as the flota 
and its French convoys. At Jamaica the colonial officials kept 
the movements of the treasure fleet and of French merchantmen 
under constant surveillance, reporting now the arrival of ships 
at Santo Domingo, now the intended departure of others from 
Cartagena, Porto Bello, or Vera Cruz. Many times the English 
frigates inflicted heavy losses on the French and Spanish fleets, 
and year by year single vessels of the enemy fell before the 
prowess of English privateers.** 

The American trade act of 1708 had sought to encourage pri- 
vateers by allowing them all the prize goods they captured from 
the French. But when the goods were brought into an English 
colony, they had to pay the duties to which they would have been 
subject if entering England. The act at first drew all sorts of 
privateers into Jamaica, and a large number of vessels soon went 
out in search of the French. But the commissioners of the cus- 
toms required the payment of the duties as provided by law. The 
Jamaicans then complained that these duties were so high that 
they made privateering unprofitable and drove seamen from the 
island into the arms of the French. The board of trade cham- 
pioned the cause of the privateers, and its recommendations were 
incorporated into an act of 1711; prize goods now had to pay 


* Peter Beckford to Nottingham, February 2, 1703, Hedges to Handasyd, Jan- 
uary 17, 1706, Handasyd to board of trade, May 12, 1706, Admiral Whetstone, 
June 18, 1706, C.O. 137:46, No. 1A, C.O. 324:30, pp. 59-60, C.O. 138:11, p. 480, 
C.O. 137:45, No. 79. These letters contain typical references to the French in the 
Spanish Indies. Practically all the letters from English officials at Jamaica dis- 
cuss the maneuvers of France in her campaign for the trade of the Spanish col- 
onies. 

* Dummer to , August 2, 1708, C.O. 323:6, No. 68; Hamilton to board of 
trade, August 15, 1711, C.O. 137:9, No. 47. Handasyd noted in his letters the cap- 
tures of important French and Spanish vessels. In the years between 1705 and 
1711 he mentions twenty-seven such prizes brought into Jamaica. 
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only the duties in force under the laws of Jamaica. This remedy 
appeased the island privateers, and English enterprise along this 
line once more flourished.“ 

Another phase of the Anglo-French rivalry appears in the 
English naval protection of the trade with the Spaniard. The 
convoys provided for the Jamaica trading fleet served chiefly to 
bring home the returns from the Spanish colonies. In the years 
1703-5 the Jamaica merchants complained that the convoys had 
not sailed with the fleet from England at the right time. They 
considered December the proper month for leaving England—so 
that the ships might come home in the late spring. But in those 
early years of the war, the convoys had not been ready to go to 
Jamaica until April and May. This made them late in returning, 
“and when they got through the Gulph of Florida, they always 
met with such storms (and would always do so after the last of 
August) that what by foundering and what by the Enemy (the 
Fleet being Separated from the Convoy) they lost each year 
one half of their Ships. ... . And these are the Reasons why 
the Spanish Trade has been neglected; the Vent of so much of 
our Manufactures lost; besides the Disappointment of so much 
Treasure.” And so the board of trade arranged that a convoy of 
five fourth-rate ships of war should sail from England at the end 
of December and return the following spring; thereby the mer- 
chants would be able to ship their goods “‘and carry on this bene- 
ficial Trade.”*° 

Immediately after the London merchants obtained the desired 
convoy, they sent out goods worth £150,000. When such mer- 
chandise arrived at Jamaica, it needed further protection on the 
voyage to the Spanish coast. Otherwise the French seized it and 
undersold English traders in the Spanish markets. England 
therefore kept a small squadron of between six and ten vessels at 
Jamaica to convoy the sloops of the island merchants. During 

“6 Anne c. 64; Jamaica governor, council, and assembly to the queen, March 
28, 1710, C.O. 137:9, No. 23 (i); petition of owners, etc., concerned in Jamaica 
privateers, ca. 1710, C.O. 137:9, No. 1; board of trade to Sunderland, May 16, 
1710, C.O. 138:13, pp. 129-34; merchants and planters of Jamaica to lord high 
treasurer, ca. 1710, C.O. 137:9, No. 23 (ii); Popple to Lowndes, January 9, 1711, 


C.O. 138:13, p. 314; 9 Anne c. 29. 
“ Board of trade to house of commons, December 4, 1707, C.O. 389 :20, pp. 12-16. 
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the years 1708-11, the crown spent £1,934,000 on warships as- 
signed to the colonies. Approximately 30 per cent of this amount 
went to Jamaica alone.” 

At one time the commander of the Jamaica guard ships re- 
quired that the merchants pay him a considerable fee for the 
convoy service. As he demanded more than they would pay, their 
sloops set out alone. On the return voyage, four were lost. One, 
bringing £40,000 in pieces of eight, was destroyed, and the others 
taken by the French. This case came before the house of com- 
mons, whereupon the board of trade presented a ringing denun- 
ciation of the commander’s conduct.” 

This practice was no sooner stopped than another abuse 
cropped out: the naval officers themselves engaged in trade, 
using the convoys as merchant ships. By this means they seemed 
on the verge of driving the island traders out of business. The 
latter asserted that “the charges of Sloop-hire, Men’s Wages, 
Victualling, Ware and Tare are in these parts so great, that it 
must be a more than Ordinary proffitt to Answer the Expense, 
whereas the Comanders of men of Warr find all these charges de- 
fray’d by the Queen.” Consequently, goods carried on convoys 
undersold the wares of private traders. And there was another 
objection: that the commanders’ “trading thus in opposition to 
the merchants and not so well understanding the Trade has been 
a means of letting the Spaniards into a greater Knowledge of the 
first Cost of our Goods and the Secret of our Trade than they for- 
merly had.” In response to these complaints, the naval officers 
were forbidden to take any commodities on board except gold, 
silver, and jewels obtained from the Spaniards.” 

The solicitude of the crown for the Spanish trade also comes 


* Handasyd to board of trade, March 5, 1704, C.O. 137:6, No. 42; admiralty 
reports on Jamaica guardships, July 4, September 26, 1704, July 2, 1711, C.O. 
137 :6, No. 57, C.O. 324:9, pp. 36, 482-83; board of trade to house of lords, Novem- 
ber 27, 1704, C.O. 389:18, p. 248; estimate of expense of warships assigned to the 
colonies, 1708-11, C.O. 390:5, No. 46. 

*® Handasyd to board of trade, August 29, 1707, C.O. 389:19, p. 221; memorial 
of Jamaica merchants to board of trade, received November 17, 1707, C.O. 137:7, 
No. 64; journal of board of trade, November 1, 1707, p. 422; board of trade to 
house of commons, November 19, 1707, C.O. 389:19, p. 221. 

* Jamaica merchants to board of trade, January 3, 1713, C.O. 1387:9, No. 79; 
Hamilton to board of trade, January 3, March 5, 1713, April 26, 1715, C.O. 137:10, 
Nos, 13, 14, 79. 
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to light in its attitude toward the English slave traffic. In 1711, 
when efforts were made to recover the monopoly for the Royal 
African Company, the board of trade listened sympathetically 
to the protests of the Jamaica traders. Since the act of 1697, 
they said, the island had been so abundantly supplied “that great 
quantities of negroes have been yearly exported from thence to 
the Spanish West Indies, and there sold for Gold and Silver.” 
The board finally concluded that the African trade should re- 
main open, lest an exclusive joint stock company be unable to 
supply the needs of the two Americas.” 

Despite the French influence, England managed to preserve 
her trade during most of the war. The exact volume of English 
exports to Spanish America cannot be determined. However, a 
comparison of English exports to Jamaica and to Barbados is 
illuminating. During eleven years, 1699-1705, Barbados im- 
ported products from England valued at £933,000. Jamaica’s 
imports had a value of only £819,000. The next seven years, 
1706-12, tell a different story. The imports of Barbados fell to 
£554,000—a loss of £379,000. Those of Jamaica increased to 
£1,057,000—a gain of £238,000. The statement of the English 
merchants that in 1706 they sent goods worth £150,000 for the 
Spanish trade affords one estimate of its extent. About the same 
time Handasyd described conditions at Jamaica: the demand for 
English goods in the Spanish colonies was greater than the island 
traders could supply. In 1705, an English admiral reported that 
the Spaniards “were mighty desireous of a trade and corre- 
spondence with Jamaica; what sloopes have been over with them 
have been used with great kindness and permitted ... . to 
trade, even under the walls of their fortifications.” One compe- 
tent observer estimated that in the year after August, 1706, the 
value of English products sold to the Spaniards amounted to 
£275,000. In the year 1715, there were entered at the English 


* Board of trade to the queen, February 3, 1708, February 1, 1711, C.O. 38920, 
pp. 116-24, C.O. 389:21, p. 450; governor, council, and assembly of Jamaica to the 
queen, June 2, 1711, C.O. 137:9, Nos. 43 (i) (ii); board of trade to house of com- 
mons, January 27, 1709, C.O. 389 :20, pp. 300-304. 
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custom houses goods for the Spanish colonies valued at £196, 
000.°° 

Whatever the exact volume of the Spanish trade, it is clear 
that Jamaica became the entrepét for English goods and pro- 
visions in the Caribbean. Likewise, this favored island received a 
lion’s share of the slaves supplied by English merchants: in 
1708 it was estimated that Jamaica took twice as many negroes 
as all the other English plantations combined. In the years be- 
tween September, 1698, and June, 1708, the African Company 
brought in 6,854 slaves as against 37,522 imported by the pri- 
vate traders ; and in thirty months after March, 1709, the latter 
alone delivered 11,137 to the island.” 

The returns to Jamaica from the Spanish colonies still con- 
sisted of coin and bullion. In 1708 Handasyd noted the return 
of five sloops with £70,000 on board. French prizes also yield- 
ed treasure: two alone contained nearly £200,000 in Spanish 
money. The homeward fleet of 1703, said Handasyd, was as rich 
a one as ever sailed out of Jamaica; and in 1706 and in 1708 he 
reported that each returning fleet carried £200,000 in bullion. 
The warship “Crown” left for England in October, 1710, with 
£80,000 just after the trading sloops had returned from the 
Spanish coast.* 

The decline of Jamaican trade after 1708 was commonly at- 
tributed to the forwardness of the French in carrying goods di- 

% The statistics of Jamaica trade are from the British customs records, C.O. 
390:5. See also Handasyd to board of trade, September 7, 1704, C.O. 137:6, No. 67; 
Whetstone to secretaries of state, July 18, 1705, C.O. 137:45, No. 67; estimate of 


William Wood respecting the trade to Spanish America, August, 1706, to August, 
1707, C.O. 137:7, No. 70. 


® Handasyd to board of trade, August 2, 1706, C.O. 137:7, No. 30; memorial of 
Jamaica merchants and planters, 1708, C.O. 388:11, No. 111; answer of separate 
traders to Africa, January 2, 1708, ibid., report of slaves imported into the colo- 
nies, 1707-8, C.O. 392:12, p. 260; lists of slaves imported into Jamaica, September, 
1698, to June 14, 1708, C.O. 137:8, No. 14 (iii); list of goods imported into Ja- 
maica, March 25, 1709, to September 29, 1711, C.O. 187:10, No. 6 (ii). 

“ Board of trade to house of lords, November 27, 1704. C.O. 389:18, p. 298; 
Handasyd to Hedges, December 11, 1704, September 16, 1706, C.O. 137:51, No. 3, 
C.O, 134:45, No. 84; Handasyd to board of trade, July 18, 1705, September 29, 
November 23, 1708, April 6, May 1, May 25, 1709, October 3, 1710, C.O. 137:45, 
No. 66, C.O. 137:45, No. 90; C.O. 138:12, pp. 362, 364, 410-11, C.O, 187:8, No. 64, 
C.O. 188:13, p. 301. 
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rectly to Spanish ports in the Pacific. Thus Handasyd wrote in 
1708: “If there can be a method found out to prevent the French 
trading to Lima and the South Seas, Trade here will soon be in a 
flourishing condition.” In this instance also England found a 
means of combating the French. It took the form of the South 
Sea Company, created with the avowed purpose of establishing 
England in the trade of the Pacific.** 

In securing the assiento for the company at the close of the 
war, the price England paid was the recognition of the title of 
Philip V. The assiento treaty did not assign the monopoly to a 
particular company, but allowed England, through such agents 
as she might designate, to put the treaty into effect. Each of the 
two crowns was to contribute a fourth of the capital, or 100,000 
pieces of eight. But the English agents might advance the money 
for the share of the king of Spain, receiving interest of 8 per cent 
from the profits of the business. The treaty allowed the manag- 
ers to carry slaves to the Spanish colonies in English ships, and 
also to export both money and American produce either directly 
to England in English vessels or to Spain by means of the gal- 
leons. Once a year the assientists might send a license ship of 500 
tons to Porto Bello with the privilege of selling general mer- 
chandise to the Spanish colonists.” 

When the South Sea Company took over the assiento, it agreed 
to confine its activity to the license vessel and to the traffic in 
slaves. All other nations, including France, were forbidden to 
trade with the Spanish colonies save through Spain and the reg- 
ular trading fleets. However, the company soon complained that 
French merchants, acting under Spanish names, had secured 
passes allowing them to deal directly with the Spanish colonists. 
An agent of the company at Jamaica wrote in 1714 that England 
was not obtaining enough silver to support her East India com- 
merce. The only means of enlarging the supply was a direct 
trade with the Spaniard in forbidden merchandise. Should Eng- 


* Handasyd to board of trade, July 20, 1708, June 4, 1710, March 20, 1711, C.O. 
138 :12, p. 336, C.O. 137:9, No. 13, C.O. 138:13, p, 330; Hamilton to board of trade, 
March 22, 1714, C.O. 137:10, No. 51; Donnan, Journal of Economic and Business 
History, May, 1930, pp. 423-24. 

* A copy of the assiento treaty is T.1:176, pp. 155-79. 
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land try to exclude her subjects from the prohibited trade, they 
would resort to Curacao and St. Thomas to the impoverishment 
of Jamaica. Because of the licenses granted to the French, there 
remained “no room for the Spanish galeons to goe att all nor is 
there any talk of them since the peace or any occation to send 
them while the French so abundantly supply the Spanish Indies 
with goods, So that as our goods by the license ship cannot be 
sold till the galions arrive, Tis to be feared that they will not be 
sold in many years but will remain in the King of Spain’s Ware- 
house . . . . a pledge for our good behaviour on all occasions.”°° 

The handicap here described was overcome through the con- 
vention of 1716 between England and Spain, which allowed a 
ship of 1,000 tons instead of 500 to serve as the license vessel. It 
also permitted the assientists to dispose of the ship’s cargo before 
the arrival of the galleons for the Porto Bello fair. This conces- 
sion enabled the company to use the license vessel as a “floating 
storehouse” for London merchants, “who flooded the great fairs 
of Porto Velo and Cartagena with their products.” 

Throughout the long war British trade with the Spanish In- 
dies encountered imposing obstacles and discouragements. First 
of all, it had to meet the rivalry of French merchants holding the 
assiento and enjoying access to the Spanish ports. It had to 
weather the attacks of French privateers and warships seeking 
to drive the English from the Spanish Main. It was obliged to 
combat the evil effects of unscrupulous English privateers who 
preyed on friendly Spanish traders. Even the naval command- 
ers that England sent to Jamaica committed abuses that tended 
to nullify other efforts made on its behalf. 

But the English government met all these difficulties with de- 
cision and resolution. No sooner was an obstacle sighted than 
measures were taken to remove it. Naval convoys were provided 
that carried English goods safely to the markets of the New 
World. English privateers and warships fought French trading 

® Richard Harris to board of trade, received January 3, 1715, C.O. 388:17, No. 
87. See also paper submitted by Harris on the French in the Spanish colonies, 
December 27, 1714, ibid., No. 86 (ii). 

™ Scelle, American Journal of International Law, IV, 653, 656. 
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vessels at every point of attack in the West Indies. To these pri- 
vateers parliament granted all the prize goods that they cap- 
tured. The crown was not slow in extending to English mer- 
chants the privileges that the Dutch were granted by their gov- 
ernment. The slave trade was kept open to private traders whose 
combined efforts were needed to supply the English and Spanish 
colonists. When reports of the scarcity of English goods for the 
Spanish trade arrived, the board of trade summoned the Ja- 
maica merchants and arranged for the dispatching of larger 
supplies. The government was quick in correcting the abuses of 
which occasionally commanders were guilty. Parliament sought 
to restrain English privateers from molesting friendly Span- 
iards. As long as there was hope of overthrowing the power of 
Philip V in New Spain, English diplomacy was employed in that 
design. 

The peace brought the advantages for which England had 
gone to war. Both the Dutch and the French had been crowded 
out of the favored position in the Spanish colonial trade. During 
the conflict England had been able to secure a continuing sup- 
ply of the precious metals. Jamaica remained the center of coin 
in British America. And by the end of the war, the markets so 
long closed or partially closed had been forced open. England 
and her colonies now enjoyed the best approach to the money 
trade of the New World. 

Curtis NETTELS 
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THE PROPOSED MEDITERRANEAN 
LEAGUE OF 1878 


N MARCH, 1878, when the conflict over the solution of the 
Eastern Question brought Great Britain and Russia to the 
verge of war, the British government made overtures to 

Italy for a Mediterranean League which, if agreed upon, was 
to include Austria, France, and Greece. The proposal and its 
general terms have long been known, but the details of the ne- 
gotiations and their real significance have not been disclosed.’ 
The origins of the proposal are to be found in the diplomatic 
battle which Lord Beaconsfield was waging for a decisive voice 
in the settlement of the Eastern Question after the Russo-Turk- 
ish War, and also in a temporary shift of Italy’s policy from re- 
serve and strict neutrality to the promise of active participation 
in the European diplomatic struggle. Viewed from the British 
side, the proposal constituted but one episode in a succession of 
frantic efforts to checkmate Russia ; but from the Italian point of 
view, it was linked with the history of her failure to get Tunis at 
the Congress of Berlin. 

Almost from the beginning of the Near Eastern crisis of 1875— 
78, Lord Beaconsfield’s principal purpose was to establish Great 
Britain in a commanding position by which she could make her 
wishes respected.” But it was only after the signature of the 


1 For the terms and the fullest published account of the actual proposal, see 
Francesco Crispi, Memoirs, Vol. II, The Triple Alliance (New York and London, 
1912), pp. 95-97. Cf. Sir Charles Dilke, The Present Position of European Politics 
(London, 1887), p. 28; Stephen Gwynn and G. M. Tuckwell, Life of Sir Charles 
Dilke (New York, 1917), I, 248-49; Luigi Chiala, Pagine di Storia contemporanea 
(Turin and Rome, 1892), I, 294-96; Un Italiano (Amadori-Vergili), Politica Es- 
tera Italiana (Bitonto, 1916), pp. 102, 121-22; William L. Langer, “The European 
Powers and the French Occupation of Tunis,” American Historical Review, 
XXXI (October, 1925), 61-62. Unprinted documents concerning the proposal and 
its drafting are to be found in the British foreign office documents kept at the 
Public Record Office, under Italy and in the papers of Lord Tenterden. 

*G, E. Buckle, Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, V (New York, 
1912), 274-75; and B. Holland, Life of Spencer Compton, 8th Duke of Devonshire 
(London, 1911), I, 181. 
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Russo-Turkish armistice on January 31, 1878, and the spreading 
of alarm, not only in England but also on the Continent, caused 
by the diplomatic and military advance of Russia toward the 
Straits, that Beaconsfield succeeded in taking the direction of 
foreign policy from the hands of his pacific secretary for foreign 
affairs, Lord Derby, and in persuading his cabinet to adopt the 
vigorous course of action which he had long advocated.* The 
task before him was now twofold: first, to prevent Russia from 
winning the great advantage of a military occupation or control 
of Constantinople and the Straits before the meeting of the Eu- 
ropean conference which had been proposed by Austria; and 
second, to gain for Great Britain the aid and support of one or 
more of the Continental powers in preventing a final settlement 
which would give Russia a preponderant influence in the Balkans 
and the Straits. Despite strenuous efforts, however, Beaconsfield 
failed during the month of February to realize his program. 
From the British point of view the outlook was blacker at the 
end of the month than at the beginning. Despite the presence of 
the English fleet near Constantinople the Russian army had 
gained virtual command of the Bosphorus and the Turkish 
capital and was in a position, therefore, to close the passage to 
the Black Sea in case of hostilities.* This bad situation was 
made worse by the rumors of the peace negotiations between 
Russia and Turkey. Russia was reported to be making exorbi- 
tant demands, and the Turks were evidently inclined to ally 
themselves with the seemingly all-powerful enemy and reap what 
reward Russian gratitude and clemency might offer.’ At the 
* Buckle, VI (New York, 1920), 247; G. Cecil, Life of Robert Marquis of Salis- 
bury (London, 1921), IT, 209, 226; Gwynn and Tuckwell, I, 248. Concerning Rus- 
sia’s advance, see British “Blue Books,” Turkey, Nos. 5, 6, and 7 (1878); Buckle, 


VI, 237 ff.; and Cecil, IT, 195 ff. 

*Public Record Office MSS (hereafter designated simply by “F.O.”), F.O. 
65/1010. Loftus to Derby, telegram No. 43, St. Petersburg, February 20, 1878; 
F.O. 78/2810. Loftus to Derby, tel. No. 42, February 20; Layard to Derby, tel. 
No. 256, Constantinople, February 20. For whole situation, and particularly for 
opinion contrary to British view that Russia was in a position to dominate the 
Straits, see S. Goriainov, Le Bosphore et les Dardanelles (Paris, 1910), pp. 365-68. 

* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3d Ser., CCXXXVIII, 287-88; F.O. 
78/2810. Layard to Derby, tels. No. 241, Constantinople, February 18; No. 244, 
February 19; No. 252, February 20; No. 266, February 25; and despatch No. 279, 
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same time Beaconsfield’s efforts to win the support of another 
power had failed. Negotiations for an alliance with Austria 
proved to be fruitless and were temporarily dropped on Febru- 
ary 25.° Meanwhile Bismarck in his speech to the Reichstag on 
February 19 seemed to give public sanction to Russia’s gains 
in the East. At the same time he confidentially warned Great 
Britain through Lord Russell, British ambassador at Berlin, 
that there was little hope of successfully thwarting Russia’s 
course, for the League of the Three Emperors would influence 
Austria to come to terms with Russia, and France and Italy 
would make concessions. He suggested his favorite scheme of 
compensations as the best policy for all concerned. He also 
talked to the Prince of Wales, and indicated Egypt and even 
Crete as proper territory for England to occupy.’ 

In the face of these odds, Lord Beaconsfield adopted a policy 
compounded of dogged determination and despair. He con- 
tinued to develop his plans for strengthening Great Britain’s 
military forces, and at the same time projected a new scheme for 
safeguarding British interests in the East. This was the Medi- 
terranean League in which Italy was to be the key power upon 
whose attitude the success of the plan would depend. 

The official policy of the Italian government throughout the 
period of the Russo-Turkish War was one of strict neutrality 
and impartiality.* But beneath the surface the Italian govern- 
ment was not so complacent as it appeared to be. Its primary 
interests in the Eastern Question lay in the possibility of Aus- 
trian expansion in the Balkans and along the Adriatic, and in the 
question of the Straits. The question of Austrian expansion 


February 26. Cf. Lord Newton, Lord Lyons: a Record of British Diplomacy 
(London, 1913), II, 127; and “The Armistice,” Times (London), February 21, 
1878, p. 4. 

* Buckle, VI, 248-49; F.O. 7/922. Drafts to Elliot, 3 telegrams, F.O., Febru- 
ary 25. 

* For the speech, see Horst Kohl, Die politischen Reden des Fiirsten von Bis- 
marck (Stuttgart, 1893), VII, 80 ff. Advice to British: F.O. 64/902. Russell to 
Derby, despatch No. 119, Berlin, February 17, and despatch No. 142, Berlin, Feb- 
ruary 25; Sir Sidney Lee, Life of King Edward VII (New York, 1925), I, 432. 
Cf. Langer, loc. cit., pp. 59-60. 

® Chiala, I, 294; Amadori-Vergili, pp. 107-8. 
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would bring up the vital problem of compensation to Italy which 
might be obtained either in Italia Irredenta or elsewhere. The 
question of the Straits was a general European concern, in which 
Italy shared because of her Black Sea trade. Since Italy was too 
weak to safeguard her interests in these matters alone, she had 
the choice of allying herself with Russia or with the anti-Russian 
powers. She played with both in a cautious and feeble fashion. 

Depretis, prime minister and minister for foreign affairs, 
blocked the designs of the Russophil party.’ Crispi, in a round 
of visits to Paris, London, Berlin, and Vienna in 1877, attempted 
without marked success to win a promise of compensation for 
Italy in case of the aggrandizement of other powers.’® The effect 
of Italy’s ventures was to arouse much suspicion of her real pol- 
icy and motives. Austria feared that if she became entangled in 
the East, Italy might make trouble over [talia Irredenta; and the 
British believed that Italy, and particularly Crispi, who entered 
the cabinet in January, 1878, was tied to Bismarck’s coat tails."' 
At the end of January, both Austria and England approached 
Italy in order to find out how far they could count upon her sup- 
port in a European conference on the Eastern Question. De- 
pretis held out hope of Italian co-operation to both, but especial- 
ly to England.” 

England, however, was more interested at that moment in pre- 
venting Russia from dominating the Straits than she was in a 
European conference. After the famous fleet fiasco of January 
25, when ships were ordered through the Dardanelles only to be 

* Langer, loc. cit., p. 62. 

” Crispi, II, 6 ff., and G. Salvemini, “Alla Vigilia del Congresso di Berlino, 
Nuova Rivista Storica, 1X (1925), 72-93. 

“For Austria: Langer, loc. cit., p. 62, and Eduard von Wertheimer, Graf Ju- 
lius Andrdssy (Stuttgart, 1913), III, 61; for England: F.O, 45/336. Tenterden 
memorandum, February 1. 

” Amadori-Vergili, pp. 102, 111 ff.; F.O. 45/336. Paget to Derby, telegram, 
Rome, February 1, 3:30 p.m. While there may have been talk at this time about 
compensations for Italy in case of Austrian aggrandizement, it would seem that 
Amadori-Vergili has misinterpreted these advances to Italy when he treats them 
as in the nature of overtures for an alliance out of which Italy might have gotten 
territory. Austria was proposing a conference and was, together with England, 
extremely anxious to make the proposal seem to be a European rather than a 


purely Austro-English one. Therefore, Italy, as well as Germany and France, 
was approached for acceptance and support of the proposal. 
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ordered back, the British cabinet moved with greater caution ; 
it wished to obtain the co-operation of other powers in case it 
should again seem desirable to order the fleet to Constantino- 
ple. At first Depretis was noncommittal in answer to British 
inquiries ; but on February 1 he told Sir Augustus Paget, British 
ambassador at Rome, that he was convinced of Russia’s intention 
to occupy Constantinople and would regard even a temporary 
occupation of that city as seriously menacing to Italian inter- 
ests, since the settlement of the Straits would then be in the hands 
of Russia. “He wishes to act entirely with us,” telegraphed 
Paget, “but deems the concert of Austria and if possible of 
France indispensable. ... . I feel convinced that if Austria 
and France, or Austria alone, will join England we may rely 
upon Italy. Depretis begs for the most frequent and frank com- 
munication on our part and promises the same. . . . . — 
Although Lord Tenterden, the permanent under-secretary 
for foreign affairs, mistrusted this “sudden frankness of the 
Italians,” he thought that it would not do to “discourage their 
advance.”* The cabinet decided to seek the co-operation of the 
powers whom Depretis had mentioned, and to ask Italy if she 
would act with England in case the presence of a combined fleet 
at Constantinople seemed desirable. Depretis dodged the ques- 
tion when put to him on February 9, alleging that the conclusion 
of the armistice between Russia and Turkey had suspended the 
necessity for a decision.** But on February 6, the British gov- 
ernment received the news that the Russian army was marching 
on Constantinople in spite of the armistice, and at once asked for 
a confirmation of the rumor from the other powers. On the fol- 
lowing day the cabinet decided to send up the fleet, and asked the 
other governments to act with Great Britain. Although none of 
the powers had received confirmation of the news, on February 
7, 8, and 10, France, Italy, and Austria respectively decided to 
apply to the Sublime Porte for permission to send ships through 
8 F.O. 45/336. Paget to Derby, telegram, Rome, February 1, 3:30 p.m. 


“Ibid. Tenterden memorandum, February 1. 


* F.O, 45/333. Draft to Paget, telegram, February 2; and F.O. 45/336. Paget 
to Derby, telegram, Rome, February 3. 
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the Dardanelles.'® They all proceeded cautiously, however ; and 
when the time came, they all backed down, leaving Great Britain 
to enter the Straits alone.” 

Nevertheless, Depretis continued strongly to denounce Rus- 
sian designs on Constantinople and appeared anxious to excuse 
himself in the eyes of the British government. He asserted that 
Turkey must be maintained “strong enough to be the guardian 
of European interests at Constantinople,” and also that Italy’s 
interests required the assurance of the freedom of the Straits 
from Russian domination. He countered the British suspicion 
that he had failed to send ships to Constantinople because of ad- 
vices from Bismarck by declaring that he had not been able to 
obtain unity of action among the powers and that “Italy cannot 
act alone with England in this matter as her naval power does not 
enable her to do so.””** 

King Humbert was more outspoken than Depretis, and at an 
audience on February 19 talked to Paget in a very anti-Russian 
sense. With unusual frankness he declared that “everyone had 
been tricked by Russia,” and that one way to avert the conse- 
quences of the position which she had gained was “‘a combination 
between England, Italy, Austria and France”; but he saw little 
hope of it because he did not think it would suit Bismarck’s pur- 
pose that such a combination be carried into effect.'® It was plain, 
then, that the Italian government wanted to prevent Russia from 
gaining preponderance over the Straits but would not run any 
risks in opposing her. Furthermore, the constant references to 
Austria indicated Italy’s preoccupation with the question of Aus- 
trian policy. 

Rumors of Austrian designs upon Bosnia were very disquiet- 
ing to Depretis. He asked Paget early in February if the British 


% F.O, 27/2297. Draft to embassies at Paris, Rome, Berlin, Vienna, and St. 
Petersburg, telegram, February 6; draft to Lyons, telegram February 8; F.O. 
27/2305. Lyons to Derby, telegram, Paris, February 7; F.O. 45/336. Paget to 
Derby, telegram, Rome, February 8; F.O. 45/333. Andrdssy to Beust, telegram 
February 10, communicated to F.O., February 11. 

1 F.O. 45/336. Paget to Derby, telegram, Rome, February 13; F.O. 27/2305. 
Lyons to Derby, telegram, Paris, February 13. 

* F.0. 45/336. Paget to Derby, telegram, Rome, February 17. 

* Ibid. Telegram and despatch No. 154, Rome, February 19. 
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government could “thoroughly rely on Austria,” and later de- 
clared that Austrian policy inspired him with uneasiness.”? But 
he did not take an attitude of energetic opposition to Austrian 
aggrandizement; he seemed anxious to satisfy Italian desires 
rather by agreement with than by opposition to Austria. In talk- 
ing with Paget, he took the stand that none of the great powers 
should obtain an increase of territory as a result of Turkey’s 
weakness, and declared that Italy had no ambitions.** Neverthe- 
less, there was just enough uncertainty about Italy’s policy to 
alarm the British foreign office when Bismarck told Russell on 
February 17 that, in case Austria became involved in a war with 
Russia, she would probably lose the Trentino.*” Paget came forth 
vigorously in Italy’s defense. 

In spite of all reports to the contrary, the British ambassa- 
dor at Rome expressed his belief “that the policy of the Italian 
Government has been and continues to be perfectly loyal and 
straightforward,—both in regard to Eastern affairs in general 
and towards Austria in particular.” Italy considered her inter- 
ests in the East to be the same as England’s. In support of this 
contention, he pointed out that no less than 2,500 Italian ships 
traded in the Black Sea annually. While Italy did not wish to 
see Austria extend her frontiers, she desired to act cordially with 
her, and would not attack her for the sake of the Trentino in case 
of a war with Russia. He thought that Italy might join an alli- 
ance with England and Austria against Russia.** By March 1, 
after a talk with Depretis, this idea had become almost a convic- 
tion with Paget, for he telegraphed home: “I incline more than I 
have ever yet done to the opinion that Italy might join an alliance 
with England and Austria if war sh4 become necessary in de- 


» Ibid. Telegram, Rome, February 1; and 45/337. Paget to Derby, telegram, 
Rome, February 21. 

*F.O. 45/335. Paget to Derby, telegram, Rome, January 26; F.O. 45/336. 
Paget to Derby, telegram, Rome, February 3; Amadori-Vergili, pp. 115-16. 

* F.O. 78/2810. Russell to Derby, telegram, Berlin, February 17, with remarks 
docketed by Tenterden. 

* F.O, 45/337. Paget to Derby, despatch No. 167, Rome, February 26, received 
at F.O., March 2. Andrdssy had no fears of Italy according to Elliot (F.O. 7/938), 
telegram, Vienna, February 19. 
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fence of their common interests.”’* When coupled with the ener- 
getic declarations of Depretis regarding the Straits, the effect of 
such assurances upon Beaconsfield can well be imagined. Un- 
doubtedly they strengthened him and his advisers in the belief 
that a Mediterranean League which the Italian monarch had 
himself virtually suggested could be formed. 

The project as discussed in the cabinet on March 2 was “‘to 
secure the trade and communications of Europe with the East 
from the overshadowing interference of Russia.” The points to 
be secured were to be agreed upon by the powers.** Although 
nothing was said directly about its possible connection with the 
pending solution of the’ Eastern Question, it is obvious that the 
security of trade from the interference of Russia might involve 
almost all points in the final settlement. In this connection two 
considerations undoubedly played a part in the plans for the 
League. First of all, Beaconsfield had not entirely given up the 
idea of an Austrian alliance in spite of the failure in February 
to conclude one.*® The League of Mediterranean Powers might 
furnish a method of getting the understanding with Austria 
which she had refused to give Great Britain in a dual alliance. In 
the second place, both Austria and England were considering the 
occupation or seizure of territory in the East in accord with the 
policy so frequently urged by Bismarck. If such action should 
be taken, the other Mediterranean powers, and particularly Italy 
and France, would be jealous and might cause trouble. There- 
fore, a policy of partition might be agreed upon by members of 
the League, each of whom should receive his compensation. 

That Beaconsfield and his colleagues were tending to swing 
around to such a policy is amply proved by the fact that they 
definitely began to hunt for some place d’armes in the eastern 
Mediterranean and also to discuss Egypt at the time when the 
League was proposed.*’ In fact, the rumor of English designs 


* F.O, 45/337. Paget to Derby, tel. No. 2, Rome, March 1. (Quoted from the 
deciphered message, received March 2.) 

* Buckle, VI, 253, 

* F.O. 7/922. Draft to Elliot of tel. No. 3, F.O., February 25. 

* Buckle, VI, 252-54. 
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upon Egypt was taken up in the press as well as in diplomatic 
circles and caused France much uneasiness. Bismarck, who 
might have had something to do with the circulation of these 
rumors, also urged his policy of compensations on Austria, Italy, 
and France at the same time that he discussed it with the English. 
Austria was to have Bosnia, Italy might have Albania, and 
France might take Tunis.” 

Depretis, however, moved very cautiously. On March 7 or 8, 
Haymerle, Austrian ambassador at Rome, approached him with 
the proposal that their governments act together in the solution 
of the Eastern Question, and at the same time discussed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Nothing, either as to what kind of co-opera- 
tion was contemplated or as to the occupation of Bosnia, was 
definitely set forth. On the latter point, Haymerle argued that 
if a temporary occupation should become necessary for Austria, 
it would do Italy no harm; and Depretis indicated that, although 
Italy would regret such a step, nevertheless she would act cor- 
dially with Austria and not oppose her by force.” But the trend 
which later conversations might have taken is indicated by the 
fact that on March 8, Menabrea, Italian ambassador at London, 
expressed to Lord Derby the desire of Italy to act in concert with 
England in regard to Egypt and Twnis.*° This move was no 
doubt made under Bismarck’s inspiration, for on the following 
day the German ambassador also opened discussions with Lord 
Derby on the subject of Egypt, although he did not mention 
Tunis.”* 

To use Beaconsfield’s own phrase of March 2, “the plot thick- 
ens.” Unfortunately at this juncture, when Austria was testing 
out the Italians, and when Italy was trying to stir a “dash” of 
Tunis into the Egyptian pudding, Depretis and his government 


* F.0. 64/902. Russell to Derby, tel. No. 2, Berlin, February 26; F.O. 64/903. 
Idem, despatch No. 151, Berlin, March 2; F.O. 7/929. Elliot to Derby, despatch 
No. 199, Vienna, March 11; Wertheimer, ITI, 81. 

* F.O, 45/337. Paget to Derby, despatch No. 194, Rome, March 11; and des- 
patch No. 210, March 15; Amadori-Vergili, pp. 120-21. 

* F.O, 45/333. Draft to Paget, despatch No. 137, F.O., March 8; Crispi, II, 
95; G, Giolitti, Memorie della mia vita (Milan, 1922), I, 131. Cf. “Italy and Tunis,” 
Times (London), March 18, 1878, p. 9, col. 6. 

= F.0. 64/899. Draft to Russell, despatch No. 132, F.O., March 9. 
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fell, and Italy was compelled temporarily to withdraw from the 
diplomatic negotiations. 

Meanwhile Beaconsfield had been busy drafting his proposal 
for a Mediterranean League. He found that Lord Lyons, am- 
bassador at Paris, was strongly opposed to the idea of a league 
and did not think that France would agree to it. He also thought 
that it would impede the independent action of England while it 
would probably not provide her with any effectual co-operation. 
“It is to be remembered,” Lyons pointed out, “that the English 
view of what is for the general commercial and political interest 
in the Mediterranean is seldom if ever shared by all or by even 
the majority of the Powers. ... . ” 'The best way for England 
to obtain support, in his opinion, was “to be able to say that un- 
less that support is received we will act without it.”** Tenterden 
agreed with Lyons, and Derby also wished to limit the scope of 
the League as much as possible.** 

But Beaconsfield and his closest advisers, Lord Cairns and 
Lord Salisbury, were convinced that if they could get the League 
started by the adherence of at least one power the others would 
join. They accordingly drafted an agreement in very general 
terms (to meet the views of Derby and Lyons) and sent it to 
Rome.** The draft to Sir August Paget, dated March 13, ran as 


follows :*° 


As soon as the new Italian Cabinet is formed sound the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in strict confidence whether the Italian Govt. would be 
willing to enter into an understanding to the effect of the following Mem- 
orandum :— 

In view of the changes which the recent War and the arrangements 
consequent on its termination may bring about in the balance of Power 
hitherto maintained as to the communications between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Black Seas, the Governments of the countries more imme- 
diately concerned in the waters agree to consider the maintenance in that 
respect of their commercial and political interests in the Mediterranean 
and the Straits and also any act tending to a violation of those interests as 


* F.O. 363/5. Tenterden memorandum, March 9; F.O. 45/333. Lyons and 'Ten- 
terden memoranda, March 11. 

** Tbid., and Beaconsfield to Tenterden, March 11 (in F. O. 3863/5). 

“ Tbid., and Buckle, VI, 255. 

* F.O. 45/333. Telegram. Cf. Crispi, II, 95-96. 
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questions of general concern, and they will, from time to time, so far as 
practicable, come to an understanding as to the measures which may be 
necessary for the maintenance of those interests. 

The Governments above referred to whom Her Majesty’s Government 
would propose to invite to join with the English and Italian in this under- 
standing are the French, Austrian and Greek. 


Since the League was thus sketched in very broad, general 
terms, additional agreements would have been necessary in order 
to safeguard the interests of the parties to the League. Further- 
more, the phrase concerning “the arrangements consequent” on 
the termination of the war seems to indicate that the League was 
to become operative only after the peace settlement had been 
made. Thus the plan was adopted by Beaconsfield partly in de- 
spair of ousting Russia from her position, and was therefore in- 
tended to cheat her as far as possible of the fruits of her victory. 

While the fall of Depretis necessitated a delay in broaching 
the formal proposal for the League, both Menabrea and Paget 
presented the terms to the fallen premier. He expressed his ap- 
proval and promised to speak in favor of it to his successor.*° 

Finally, on March 28, Paget formally presented the proposal 
to Count Corti, the new foreign minister. Corti’s answer is well 
known. He admitted the identical interests of Italy and Eng- 
land, but was afraid of being drawn into war by the League. 
Paget tried to show him that the effect of the League would be 
the opposite of war, for the combination proposed would have 
great moral force. Corti doubted if Austria would join the 
League. His colleagues on the following day agreed with him in 
rejecting the proposal.*’ 

The project was dropped without further comment. No fur- 
ther pressure was put upon Italy, and the League was never 
mentioned again during the troubled period leading to the Con- 
gress of Berlin. Even before the formal proposal was made, the 
British cabinet rejected the idea of taking Egypt,** and adopt- 


* F.O. 45/337. Paget to Derby, tel. No. 10, Rome, March 14. 

* Ibid. Telegram No. 17 and despatch No. 238, Rome, March 28; and tel. No. 
18, March 29; Crispi, II, 96-97; Chiala, I, 296; E. Corti, “Bismarck und Italien am 
Berliner Kongress, 1878,” Historische Vierteljahrschrift (1926), XXIII, 457-58. 

* France opposed discussions about Egypt; and this fact, no doubt, stiffened 
the opposition to it in the British cabinet. F.O. 27/2306. Adams to Derby, des- 
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ed a policy by which they hoped single-handed to win their own 
battles whether military or diplomatic. The crisis which arose 
over England’s refusal to enter a congress unless Russia would 
submit the whole Treaty of San Stefano, signed on March 3, 
to the consideration of the powers absorbed everyone’s atten- 
tion. Beaconsfield centered his activities more and more upon the 
selection of a place d’armes outside of Egypt and upon building 
up Britain’s military forces in the East by calling out the re- 
serves and using the Indian forces. Therefore it is obvious that 
neither he nor his colleagues were disappointed when Italy re- 
fused to join what had been from the beginning a project of 
doubtful value.” 

Taking these circumstances into consideration, it is doubtful 
if Italy would have benefited by adhering to the Mediterranean 
League at the end of March. Had Depretis remained in power 
and had he been able to follow up the negotiations which he had 
begun with both Austria and England, the story might have 
been different. Count Corti no doubt gauged the situation more 
accurately than did his political opponents when he adopted his 
attitude of strict neutrality and resolutely turned his back upon 
the active policy toward which Depretis had been timidly work- 
ing. It should be pointed out in this connection that the proposal 
which England made to Italy was not for an alliance in the com- 
monly accepted meaning of the word, as Crispi and a few other 
writers following him seem to think. Neither was it so definite or 
important as they have represented.*® Their error may arise 
from the fact that Depretis, perhaps urged on by Crispi, was 
thinking in late February and early March primarily of an alli- 
ance with England and Austria which would prevent Austrian 
aggrandizement or at least give Italy Tunis or some other com- 
pensation. But England never formally offered such an alliance, 





patch No. 218, Paris, March 8; F.O. 64/903. Russell to Derby, despatch No. 151, 
Berlin, March 2. 

* Buckle, VI, 254-60. It should be noted that on March 8, Beaconsfield felt 
that Great Britain was in a commanding military position at the Straits, and also 
that he took almost the same view of what was best for British policy as that ex- 
pressed by Lord Lyons. Cf. ibid., pp. 255-56, and Lyons, note 32 above. 


“ See Crispi, II, 96; and Amadori-Vergili, pp. 122-23. 
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and Beaconsfield himself envisaged a combination of England, 
Italy, and Greece in case Austria and France could not be in- 
duced to join with the others.“ 

In conclusion, then, the League plan, if accepted, could not 
have been of much value to Italy or to England. Further and 
more difficult negotiations involving problems of divergent inter- 
ests and satisfactory compensations would still have been neces- 
sary. Italy’s opportunity had been lost between the fall of De- 
pretis and the inauguration of the next cabinet when the march 
of events put Italy and her support outside the sphere of British 
concern. Count Corti’s failure to obtain Tunis during the fol- 
lowing weeks is, therefore, quite another problem from that of 
adherence to Beaconsfield’s scheme of a Mediterranean League, 
which had to await the lapse of nine years and another Eastern 
crisis before it bore fruit. 


Dwicut E. Lee 


CrarK UNIVERSITY 


“ Buckle, VI, 255. 











JAPAN’S PROTEST AGAINST THE 
ANNEXATION OF HAWAII 


LTHOUGH the efforts of Hawaii to establish treaty rela- 
tions with Japan met with success in 1871, no consider- 
able number of Japanese immigrants arrived during 

the years immediately following. Primarily to offset the nu- 
merical preponderance of the Chinese plantation laborers, the 
Hawaiian government signed an immigration convention with 
Japan in 1886.* With startling rapidity the islands were flooded 
with Japanese, whose numbers increased from 116 in 1883 to 
24,407 in 1896, out of a total population of 109,020.? Faced 
with the prospect of domination at the hands of a foreign people, 
the Hawaiian government began as early as 1887 to take fruit- 
less measures to stem this oriental inundation. The situation 
finally became so desperate that the Hawaiian officials, alleging 
irregularities, refused admittance to 1,174 Japanese immigrants 
during March, 1897, and sent them back to Japan.* It is clear 
that this drastic step was considered an act of self-preservation, 
and in some quarters the impending dangers were thought to be 
so serious that annexation to the United States was urged as the 
only possible alternative.‘ 

There was no hostile demonstration on the part of the Japan- 
ese in Hawaii as a result of this rejection, although two mass 
meetings were held in Honolulu, one of which adopted resolu- 
tions of protest.” When the returning immigrants arrived in 


* Report of the Minister of Foreign Affairs to the President of the Republic 
of Hawaii for the Biennial Period Ending December 31, 1897, pp. 4-12. 

* Hatch to Sherman (memorandum), April 17, 1897, Department of State, 
Notes, Hawaii, Vol. IV; S. E. Bishop, “Brief History of Differences between Ha- 
waii and Japan,” in T. G. Thrum (ed.), The Hawaiian Annual, 1898, pp. 70-75. 

* Report of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1897, pp. 12 ff. 

* Hatch to Cooper, January 26, 1897, archives of Hawaii. All correspondence 
herein cited, unless otherwise noted, is to be found ia the archives of Hawaii. 

* Pacific Commercial Advertiser, March 12, 1897; March 18, 1897, The Adver- 
tiser may be considered the unofficial organ of the Hawaiian government. 
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Japan, the first step taken by their government was to suspend 
all immigration of contract laborers pending an official investi- 
gation.© Among the Japanese people, already aroused by an 
almost prohibitive and apparently discriminatory duty recently 
levied by the Hawaiian legislature on Japanese sake, intense ex- 
citement prevailed, and public opinion began to exert strong 
pressure upon the government in favor of stringent measures. 
There was a widespread belief, even among the Japanese of- 
ficials, that this trouble had been stirred up by the Hawaiian 
government for the purpose of facilitating annexation to the 
United States.’ The foreign press of Japan, which took a con- 
servative view of the difficulty and pointed out that Japan would 
have to go slowly or she would be forced to deal with the United 
States, had a soothing effect upon Japanese public opinion, as 
did news that the U.S.S. “Philadelphia” had been ordered from 
San Diego to Hawaii.’ After the first burst of excitement had 
subsided, the Hawaiian minister for foreign affairs, Henry E. 
Cooper, observed that the Japanese editorials had simmered 
down to a remarkable degree and that they were very moderate 
indeed.’ In another month, the proposed Dingley tariff of the 
United States, which appeared to the Japanese to be aimed solely 
at their interests, aroused such intense irritation that little atten- 
tion was devoted to the Hawaiian matter.”° 

The Japanese government, however, acted vigorously. After 
H. Shimamura, Japanese minister to Hawaii, had entered a 
solemn official protest," the warship “Naniwa,” having on board 
representatives of the government, the immigration companies, 
and the press, was immediately dispatched, and arrived at Hono- 

* Advertiser, April 23, 1897. 

7 Eldridge (Hawaiian consul at Yokohama) to Cooper, April 12, 1897. See also 
Eldridge to Cooper, April 24, 1897. 

® Advertiser, April 12, 1897; April 23, 1897. She arrived on April 16. Her dis- 
patch was regarded more as a compliment to the importance of Hawaii in the 
foreign policy of the United States than as a threat against Japan. [bid., April 
17, 1897. 

* Cooper to Hatch, May 4, 1897; May 14, 1897. 

*” Eldridge to Cooper, May 21, 1897. 

Shimamura to Cooper, March 23, 1897. 
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lulu on May 5, 1897.'* The Japanese gave as their reason for 
taking this action a desire to prevent any outbreak on the part 
of their people in Hawaii;** the Hawaiians interpreted it more 
as a demonstration of Japan’s determination ;** while the United 
States minister to Japan, A. E. Buck, learned that vigorous 
steps were a political necessity for the weakening Japanese cab- 
inet.** There was no unusual demonstration upon the arrival of 
the “Naniwa,” and her conduct while in Hawaiian waters was 
entirely in keeping with the dignity of a friendly power.*® From 
time to time the local press toyed with the idea that she might 
bombard Honolulu to exact an indemnity, but at no period dur- 
ing the negotiations did such action appear imminent. Even if it 
had been, the defenseless state of the city and the presence of 
three United States warships in the harbor, although Hawaii had 
no assurance that they would be used in her behalf, would have 
exercised a powerful restraint.** When arbitration was finally 
agreed upon, the anomalous position of a war vessel at the Ha- 
waiian capital was recognized; and on September 7, 1897, she 
was withdrawn, removing for the first time the possibility of a 
hostile naval demonstration.** The United States minister to 
Hawaii, H. M. Sewall, was of the firm opinion that the Japanese 
government finally became convinced that her presence served 
only to “stimulate American public opinion unfavorably to 
Japan’s plans and policy with regard to these Islands.””** 

The question as to who was at fault in the rejection of the im- 

@ Advertiser, May 6, 1897. 

* Ibid. (quoting the Japan Mail), August 27, 1897. Hatch to Cooper, April 14, 
1897. 

“* Advertiser, April 23, 1897. 

** Buck to Sherman, September 3, 1897, enclosure in Sherman to Sewall, Sep- 
tember 30, 1897, Department of State, Instructions, Hawaii, Vol. VIII (legation 
archives). 

* Cooper to Hatch, May 5, 1897; May 14, 1897. Advertiser, May 6, 1897; May 
10, 1897; May 20, 1897. 

** Mills to Sherman, May 24, 1897, Department of State, Dispatches, Hawaii, 
Vol. XXVIII. Advertiser, May 26, 1897; June 21, 1897. 

** Sewall to Sherman, September 14, 1897, Department of State, Dispatches, 
Hawaii, Vol. XXIX. Advertiser, October 15, 1897. 


* Sewall to Sherman, September 14, 1897, Department of State, Dispatches, 
Hawaii, Vol. X XIX. 
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migrants, despite the conviction of each party that the other was 
entirely in error, was an exceedingly complicated one, and one 
that was never settled. It is more important, therefore, for the 
present discussion to consider the course of the negotiations 
rather than the merits of the case. Quite naturally, the first move 
of the Japanese government was an attempt to induce Hawaii to 
recognize the principle of indemnification for the losses sustained 
by the immigrants and the steamship companies involved.”” The 
Hawaiian government in turn strongly maintained its position, 
consuming a great deal of time during the negotiations in the 
hope that the Japanese officials might be spurred to extravagant 
statements that would injure their cause in the eyes of foreign 
powers, particularly the United States.** It was not, however, 
until Shimamura gave out an interview in which he made unmis- 
takable, though probably unauthorized, threats of coercion that 
the Hawaiian press seriously contemplated the possibility, in 
case the usual diplomatic agencies should fail, of appealing to 
the United States as a court of last resort.** In any event, it 
seemed quite probable that the United States would have to show 
her hand sooner or later, in which case a situation was liable to 
develop unpleasantly reminiscent of the Venezuelan affair. In 
fact, it was the belief of many Hawaiian officials that the surest 
way for the United States to avoid a conflict in the Pacific over 
the status of Hawaii was to annex the islands.” 

Shortly after receiving news of the immigration difficulty, 
Francis M. Hatch, Hawaiian minister to the United States, in- 
terviewed Secretary of State Sherman, pointed out to him that 
it might be impossible for the Hawaiian government to protect 
American lives and property in case of Japanese riots, and sug- 
gested that he take any action that he should see fit.* During the 
succeeding two months the situation quieted down so markedly 
that Sherman deferred acting upon Hatch’s suggestion. The 

2 Okuma to Shimamura (translation), April 19, 1897. 

** Hatch to Cooper, June 9, 1897. 

* 4 dvertiser, May 25, 1897. Cooper to Hatch, May 26, 1897; June 24, 1897. 


* Hatch to Day, May 22, 1897, Department of State, Notes, Hawaii, Vol. 1V. 
** Hatch to Cooper, April 13, 1897. 
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rumor, especially active early in June, 1897, that the president 
of the United States was about to send an annexation treaty to 
the senate, had a particularly tranquilizing effect, the most ap- 
parent result of which was the adoption of a more conciliatory 
tone all around. The importance of this development was not 
lost upon Sewall, who concluded “that not anticipating annexa- 
tion that Government [Japan] has had from the first more seri- 
ous intentions in its action here than have been apparent or 
seemed probable.”** Shimamura, however, reawakened anxiety 
in Washington circles, for his threatening utterances, when pre- 
sented to the state department by Hatch, had such a strong 
effect that the immediate dispatch of the U.S.S. “Oregon” to 
Honolulu was thought quite possible.** Sherman considered the 
situation sufficiently grave, complicated as it was by the attitude 
of Toru Hoshi, Japanese minister to the United States, to war- 
rant the dispatch of the following cipher telegram to Sewall un- 
der date of July 10, 1897: 

Watch situation carefully. If Japanese should openly resort to force, 
such as military occupation or seizure of public property, you will confer 
with local authorities and Admiral, land suitable force, and announce 
provisional assumption of protectorate by United States over Hawaii 
pending consummation of annexation treaty, declaring at same time that 
all rights established in favor of third parties will be respected. This 
contingency is, however, not expected and you will be exceedingly cau- 
tious to do nothing that might tend to precipitate it, nor act except in face 
of overt act of hostility by Japan. Your action should be conspicuously 
friendly, aiming to bring about amicable results. ... . 7 


Probably the exact nature of this communication to Sewall was 
not revealed to the Hawaiian officials; nevertheless, Hatch was 
able to inform Cooper on July 17, 1897, of having learned from 
an authentic source that the United States would protect Hawaii 
during the pendency of the treaty, that the naval force was to be 


*° Sewall to Sherman, June 24, 1897, Department of State, Dispatches, Hawaii, 
Vol. XXIX. 

** Hatch to Cooper, July 10, 1897. 

** Sherman to Sewall (telegram), July 10, 1897, Department of State, Instruc- 
tions, Hawaii, Vol. III. Further admonition to use caution was sent to Sewall. 
Day to Sewall, July 17, 1897, ibid., Vol. VIII (legation archives). Adee to Sewall, 
August 4, 1897, ibid. 
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strengthened, and that new instructions had been issued to the 
admiral.** 

The situation in Hawaii alone, even in view of Shimamura’s 
threatening attitude, was probably not considered sufficiently 
alarming to necessitate clothing Sewall with such extraordinary 
power ; but Hoshi was so disturbed by the submission of a treaty 
for the annexation of Hawaii to the senate, of which action he had 
not been adequately forewarned,” that his subsequent notes to 
Sherman warranted precautionary measures on the part of the 
United States. On the day before the treaty was actually sub- 
mitted, alarmed by positive rumors that such a step was contem- 
plated, Hoshi wrote to Sherman stating that “my government 
cannot view without concern the prospect of a sudden and com- 
plete change in the status of Hawaii whereby the rights of Japan 
and of Japanese subjects may be imperilled.”” He added that 
although Japan could rely upon the United States to maintain 
a just and friendly attitude, the Japanese could not be regarded 
as “merely spectators.” If annexation were really to occur, he 
concluded, “I feel that I am justified in frankly enquiring from 
you, Mr. Secretary, what provision has been made therein for 
the preservation and maintenance of the rights acquired by 
Japan in her intercourse with Hawaii under the solemn sanc- 
tions of law and treaty.”* In his reply on the following day, 
June 16, 1897, Sherman admitted to Hoshi that the treaty had 
been signed ; asserted that the United States did not “take upon 
itself any obligations of the Hawaiian Government arising from 
treaties or convention made by it with other Governments” ; 
promised him that there was nothing in the proposed treaty 
prejudicial to the rights of Japan; and assured him that the 


** Hatch to Cooper, July 17, 1897. As late as September 4, 1897, force did not 
seem a probable contingency to Sewall, and from Washington Adee reported that 
there was no apprehension of Japan’s using force in Hawaii. Sewali to Sherman, 
September 4, 1897, Department of State, Dispatches, Hawaii, Vol. XXIX. Adee 
to Sewall, August 4, 1897, Department of State, Instructions, Hawaii, Vol. VIII 
(legation archives). 

* Hatch to Cooper, June 18, 1897. 

*® Hoshi to Sherman, June 15, 1897, enclosure in Sherman to Sewall, June 26, 
1897, Department of State, Instructions, Hawaii, Vol. VIII (legation archives). 
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United States had no disposition to disturb the friendly rela- 
tions existing with that power.” 

On June 19, 1897, Hoshi informed Sherman that he had been 
instructed by his government formally to protest against the 
proposed annexation of Hawaii, although in taking this action 
“the Imperial Government are only actuated by what they re- 
gard as an imperative duty, and not in the remotest degree by a 
desire to embarrass the United States.” Three reasons were 
given for the protest: 


First. The maintenance of the status quo of Hawaii is essential to the 
good understanding of the Powers which have interests in the Pacific. 
Second. The annexation of Hawaii would tend to endanger the residen- 
tial, commercial and industrial rights of Japanese subjects in Hawaii 
secured to them by Treaty and by the constitution and laws of that coun- 
try. Third. Such annexation might lead to the postponement by Hawaii 
of the settlement of claims and liabilities already existing in favor of 
Japan under treaty stipulations. 


To dispose of numerous rumors to the contrary, Hoshi emphat- 
ically declared that Japan did not have and never did have de- 
signs upon the integrity and sovereignty of Hawaii.” 

In his reply of June 25, 1897, Sherman elaborated three 
points: (1) The annexation of Hawaii would extinguish all 
treaties entered into by that country. (2) Vested rights acquired 
by Japanese subjects would not be affected by the transfer of 
sovereignty. (3) The United States was at a loss to understand 
how the contemplated annexation would affect the status quo of 
the Pacific. When a similar step had been proposed four years 
before, no such objection had been voiced by Japan. The United 
States was unable to see how “the projected more perfect union 
of Hawaii to the United States by which the progressive policies 
and dependent association of some seventy years have their des- 
tined culmination” could “injure any legitimate interests of 
other powers in the Pacific,” but considered that, on the contrary, 
such union ought to strengthen those interests.** 

31 Sherman to Hoshi, June 16, 1897, ibid., enclosure. 


* Hoshi to Sherman, June 19, 1897, ibid., enclosure. 


% Sherman to Hoshi, June 25, 1897, ibid., enclosure. See also J. B. Moore, A 
Digest of International Law (Washington, 1906), I, 504-5; V, 348-50. 
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In Hawaii this protest was considered singular, for in it Japan 
asserted pretensions that she had been for a considerable time at 
pains to deny.** In view of the fact that no right had been grant- 
ed to Japanese by the Hawaiian government that had not been 
granted to Europeans, it was felt that both England and Ger- 
many had as good grounds for protest as Japan.** In Hawaiian 
diplomatic circles this move on the part of Japan was greeted 
with satisfaction. Hatch considered it “one of those Providential 
developments which must help the treaty through the Senate,”** 
and Cooper felt that “nothing could have happened which would 
solidify our friends and bring over the doubtful ones to our side 
of the question as much as this protest.” A more sinister aspect 
of the situation was brought home to Cooper, who expressed the 
belief that the protest “removes the mask entirely and leads us 
to believe that the peaceful invasion must have been stimulated 
by the Government.”** In Japan, although Sherman did not 
receive thisinformation from Buck until late in September, 1897, 
considerable excitement was aroused by the vernacular press over 
the submission of the treaty to the senate. Japanese officials, 
however, were friendly, and Buck observed that the feeling was 
prevalent among them that there was no danger of a rupture 
with the United States—indeed, not even a just cause for un- 
friendliness on the part of Japan. Viewing annexation as a fore- 
gone conclusion, they looked upon the protest as an attempt to 
guarantee the rights of Japanese subjects and to hasten the pay- 
ment, whether by the United States or Hawaii, of the indemnity 
growing out of the immigration difficulty. In their opinion all 
objections would be withdrawn when satisfactory assurances 
were received on these two subjects. From other sources, Buck 
learned that the Japanese cabinet, which lacked the confidence 
of large numbers of the people, had been forced to take an ad- 
vanced position from what it conceived to be political necessity, 

* Advertiser, July 2, 1897. 

* Thid., August 2, 1897. 


*° Hatch to Cooper, June 18, 1897. Hatch had received intimation from Hoshi 
that a protest would be forthcoming. 


* Cooper to Hatch, July 1, 1897. 
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rather than from any profound conviction that the rights of Jap- 
anese subjects had to be guaranteed.** 

Hoshi reopened his correspondence with Sherman on July 10, 
1897, stating that it would be impossible for Japan “to view 
with unconcern and in a spirit of acquiescence” the extinction of 
Hawaiian sovereignty. He admitted the predominance of Amer- 
ican interests in Hawaii, but pointed out that this situation had 
existed so long that to change it would disturb the status quo and 
prejudice the interests of others, especially in view of the fact that 
“only a small fraction of their [the Hawaiians’] number favor 
annexation.” He denied that the attitude of Japan in 1893 could 
be “regarded as even impliedly acquiescent in the annexation 
project. . . . .” Since, he further noted, the various powers had 
come to a halt in their absorption of the Pacific Islands, the con- 
templated annexation would serve only to reawaken their greed ; 
and in the subsequent extinction of native autonomy or redistri- 
bution of holdings, Japanese interests would be endangered. 
Despite the assurances of Sherman that Japanese vested inter- 
ests would not be affected by annexation, Hoshi felt that in actual 
practice they would be in three particulars: (1) the extension 
of the United States customs laws would check established trade ; 
(2) United States immigration and naturalization laws would 
be detrimental to future residential and industrial rights of 
Japanese; (3) the extension of the United States navigation 
laws to Hawaii would, by making trade coastal between the 
mainland of the United States and Hawaii, prove ruinous to the 
Japanese steamship lines. More immediately pressing, however, 
were the unsettled claims for damages against Hawaii. In view 
of the inherent justice of these demands, Japan could not admit 
that a transfer of sovereignty would relieve Hawaii of liability ; 
and a change in the place of negotiations, which would be made 
necessary by annexation, would tend to delay an adjustment.” 

Sherman, in his reply of August 14, 1897, which he took ample 


* Buck to Sherman, September 3, 1897, enclosure in Sherman to Sewall, Sep- 
tember 30, 1897, Department of State, Instructions, Hawaii, Vol. VIII (legation 
archives). 

* Hoshi to Sherman, July 10, 1897, enclosure in Day to Sewall, July 17, 1897, 
ibid. 
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time to formulate, took Hoshi rather sharply to task for stating 
that only a “small fraction” of the Hawaiians favored annexa- 
tion, questioning the accuracy and relevancy of his assertion and 
pointing out that ordinarily governments were understood to 
represent the sentiment of the people. As for Japanese interests 
in the future, he could say that those interests had been estab- 
lished in view of the common knowledge that annexation by the 
United States was only a matter of time, and that the resulting 
inconveniences could easily have been foreseen. Japanese trade 
would of course be subject to coastwise regulations, but it was to 
be hoped that expanding commerce, which the United States 
would do all that it could to encourage, would prove ample recom- 
pense for the temporary loss involved. In regard to the claims 
for indemnity, Sherman was of the opinion, granting the justice 
of the Japanese position, that Hawaii should not seek to avoid 
payment; but the Hawaiian proposal for arbitration, which had 
been made to Japan on June 28, 1897, appeared to care for that 
matter.*° 

It is doubtful if the Hawaiian officials, convinced though they 
were of the justice of their position, would have adopted such a 
defiant attitude had they not relied on the protection of the 
United States. Since annexation was the primary object of the 
existing Hawaiian government,“ its leaders naturally rejoiced 
at the Japanese protest, rightfully concluding that it would 
make votes for the treaty ; on the other hand, the assiduous culti- 
vation of the impression, fostered, as it was, by the Japanese lega- 
tion at Washington, that the Hawaiian government had adopted 
a contumacious attitude for the purpose of creating a situation 
that only annexation could remedy, was developing opposition 
that bade fair to defeat the treaty.** In the event of failure of 
annexation or support at the hands of the United States, Japan 
would be free to work her will with Hawaii—so free, indeed, that 

Sherman to Hoshi, August 14, 1897, enclosure in Sherman to Sewall, August 


17, 1897, ibid. See also Moore, op. cit., I, 505-7. 


** Sewall to Sherman, September 4, 1897, Department of State, Dispatches, Ha- 
waii, Vol. XXIX. 
“ Hatch to Cooper, May 11, 1897. 
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in the opinion of many Hawaiians it would become impossible 
to maintain an independent existence.** 

News of the submission of the treaty to the senate changed the 
situation in Hawaii entirely. Previous to this time Japan had 
insisted that there was only one side to the controversy, that an 
indemnity must be paid, and that arbitration was out of the ques- 
tion. Now the tension between the Hawaiian foreign office and 
the Japanese legation, which had been extreme, was relaxed ; and 
Shimamura, who had threatened war, intimated that arbitration 
might be considered.** On June 28, 1897, therefore, Cooper 
wrote to Shimamura, and, while maintaining the integrity of his 
position, suggested that the two nations arbitrate their differ- 
ences.*° Cooper had been persuaded to take this step, not because 
of representations on the part of the United States that the mat- 
ter be settled as quickly as possible, for these came later, but be- 
cause the cabinet had been led to believe, through an intimation 
from Shimamura, that the Japanese government was about to 
sever diplomatic relations and withdraw all Japanese laborers 
from Hawaii, thus involving the republic in economic ruin and 
social disorder.** In addition, the Hawaiian proposal had a 
certain stategic value, for Japan would be forced, in order to 
avoid prejudicing her case, to accept the principle of arbitra- 
tion. When Assistant Secretary of State Day was informed of 
this offer, he observed that it would show up the motives of Japan 
in that, if she should refuse so logical a remedy, it would appear 
that she was intentionally avoiding a settlement for the purpose 
of delaying or preventing annexation.*’ The Hawaiian govern- 
ment was certainly not blind to the fact that, although threats on 
the part of Japan might make votes in the senate, annexation 

* Hatch to Day, May 22, 1897, Department of State, Notes, Hawaii, Vol. IV. 
Sewall to Sherman, September 4, 1897, Department of State, Dispatches, Hawaii, 
Vol. XXIX. 

“ Sewall to Sherman, June 24, 1897, ibid. 

* Cooper to Shimamura, June 28, 1897. 

“ Sewail to Sherman, June 29, 1897, Department of State, Dispatches, Hawaii, 
Vol. XXIX. 

“ Hatch to Cooper, June 18, 1897; July 17, 1897. Sewall to Sherman, August 
19, 1897, Department of State, Dispatches, Hawaii, Vol. XXIX. 
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would in the end be facilitated by an adjustment of differences. 
The impression that Hawaii, after refusing to accept a reason- 
able basis for settlement, was stirring up trouble which she hoped 
to unload on the United States, would not have aided her cause 
in Washington.* 

The Japanese government signified its willingness to accept 
the Hawaiian proposal for arbitration ;*° but its conditions for 
such a settlement, ruling out as they did the two strongest points 
in the Hawaiian case,” repelled any idea of an early adjustment. 
It was Sewall’s belief that “Japan had not seriously and honestly 
intended at any time any reference to arbitration the terms of 
which it was possible for Hawaii to accept” and that her plan was 
“to keep the issue open to embarrass, and if possible defeat an- 
nexation.”** Instructed by the state department to further a 
speedy settlement,°? Sewall informed the Hawaiian government 
that the Japanese statement fairly presented the differences in- 
volved, and urged upon them the desirability of arbitration.” 

The Hawaiian government was unwilling to accept the five 
points submitted by Japan as the basis for settlement, and it was 
reluctant, because of the pendency of the treaty, to suggest coun- 
terpoints without the sanction of the United States. Hatch and 
Cooper both thought it necessary, under the circumstances, to 
invite the assistance of that nation in framing issues for arbitra- 
tion ; and Cooper, in fact, would gladly have left the conduct of 
future negotiations entirely in her hands.** In response to these 
overtures Sherman wired that the United States appreciated this 

** Hatch to Cooper, June 18, 1897, July 1, 1898. 


* Shimamura to Cooper, August 11, 1897. 

© Shimamura to Cooper, August 16, 1897, enclosing Okuma to Shimamura, Au- 
gust 4, 1897. 

* Sewall to Sherman, August 19, 1897, Department of State, Dispatches, Ha- 
waii, Vol. XXIX. 

* Day to Sewall, July 17, 1897, Department of State, Instructions, Hawaii, Vol. 
VIII (legation archives). 

*® Sewall to Sherman, October 4, 1897, Department of State, Dispatches, Ha- 
waii, Vol. XXIX. 

* Cooper to Sewall, October 11, 1897. 

* Hatch to Cooper, July 10, 1897; Sewall to Sherman, August 19, 1897, Depart- 
ment of State, Dispatches, Hawaii, Vol. XXIX. 
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desire for co-operation on the part of Hawaii, and that, although 
she was willing to advise Hawaii in a friendly way, she could not 
be a party to arbitration or make any statement in advance that 
might impair her liberty of action.* Several weeks later Sher- 
man wrote that the United States would, upon annexation, dis- 
cuss any pending questions, but that in the meantime she would 
take only a lively interest in the negotiations and urge Hawaii to 
exert every honorable effort speedily to smooth over her dif- 
ferences.” 

After the Hawaiian government had submitted to Japan four 
counter-proposals,°* Sherman pointed out to Sewall several grave 
difficulties in the contemplated arbitration proceedings. Accord- 
ing to the Japanese terms, twelve months were certain to be con- 
sumed, followed by several indefinite periods, before settlement 
would be possible. In the meantime, since annexation would prob- 
ably take place and since no provision had been made in any of 
the arbitration proposals for the extinction of Hawaiian sov- 
ereignty, “the proceedings of an international arbitration after 
a change in the independent status of one of the parties would 
involve an anomaly and possibly lead to the claim on the part of 
Japan that the United States should succeed Hawaii as a prin- 
cipal, with consequent lengthy negotiations.” Sherman there- 
fore urged, as the speediest possible settlement, the prompt pay- 
ment by Hawaii of a small indemnity without prejudice.” 

As undesirous as the United States of becoming involved in the 
anomalous situation to which Sherman referred, Japan began 
to take steps to secure an immediate adjustment. On Novem- 
ber 4, 1897, Buck secured an interview with Count Shigenobu 
Okuma, Japanese minister of foreign affairs, in which the latter, 
anticipating no serious controversy between the United States 
and Japan, gave the impression that he considered annexation 
inevitable. He evidenced an earnest desire for an early settlement 


% Sherman to Sewall (telegram), August 31, 1897, Department of State, In- 
structions, Hawaii, Vol. IIT. 

* Sherman to Sewall, September 20, 1897, ibid., Vol. VIII (legation archives). 

8s Cooper to Shimamura, October 12, 1897. 

*® Sherman to Sewall, October 30, 1897, Department of State, Instructions, Ha- 
waii, Vol. VIII (legation archives). 
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and asked Buck to urge the United States to use its kind offices 
to hasten an agreement upon arbitration or the payment of a 
reasonable indemnity.” It was no surprise, therefore, when 
Hoshi, on December 22, 1897, handed a memorandum to Sher- 
man which informed him that, in view of the friendly spirit and 
guarantees of the United States, the Japanese government had 
no disposition to insist upon its opposition to annexation. But 
because of the justice of her demands upon Hawaii, Japan would 
appreciate assurances that the United States would assume these 
claims, if well founded, in the event that they were not settled 
prior to annexation.” In his reply of January 8, 1898, Sherman 
gave satisfactory assurances on this score.” 

Upon this clearing of the air, the Hawaiian indemnity settle- 
ment, owing largely to the inability of the annexation forces to 
make headway in the senate of the United States and to the in- 
creasing interest of the American public in Cuban affairs, lan- 
guished. Japanese public opinion had apparently, for the mo- 
ment at least, quietly forgotten its grievance against Hawaii.” 
The Hawaiian officials, unimpressed with the necessity for haste,” 
showed no eagerness to pay what they considered the unjust 
claims of Japan. But the outbreak of war with Spain and the 
consequent annexation of Hawaii on July 7, 1898, brought the 
matter to a head. 

Desirous of effecting a settlement of the Japanese claims be- 
fore the formal transfer of sovereignty, Day conferred with 
Hatch and Hoshi in Washington and persuaded them both to 
use their influence, upon their return to their respective coun- 
tries, to secure a payment of the indemnity. The Hawaiian 
cabinet, however, showed no disposition to take action, Cooper, 


* Buck to Sherman, November 5, 1897, enclosure in Sherman to Sewall, De- 
cember 20, 1897, ibid. 

% Hoshi to Sherman (memorandum) December 22, 1897, enclosure in Sherman 
to Sewall, January 12, 1898, ibid., Vol. [IX (legation archives). 

* Sherman to Hoshi (memorandum), January 8, 1898, ibid., enclosure. See also 
Moore, op. cit., 1, 507-9. 


* Irwin (Hawaiian minister to Japan) to Cooper, April 1, 1898. 
* Hatch to Cooper, December 10, 1897. 


*® Day to Sewall, July 9, 1898, Department of State, Instructions, Hawaii, Vol. 
IX (legation archives). 
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in fact, stating that, since annexation had been approved, delay 
would be immaterial.®° Nevertheless, the urgency of Day’s re- 
quest finally prevailed; and the Hawaiian government, main- 
taining the integrity of its position, agreed to the payment of 
$75,000 to Japan” solely because of a desire to comply with the 
wishes of the United States.** All outstanding claims of Japan 
on Hawaii were therefore settled upon the formal transfer of 
sovereignty, August 12, 1898. 

It may be observed, in summary, that the Hawaiian officials 
precipitated the immigration crisis to prevent inevitable Japan- 
ese domination ; that they were desperate enough to act as they 
did even if they had not been accorded the moral support of a 
great nation; and that they did not bring the matter to a head 
to hasten annexation. The United States did not expect Japan 
to coerce Hawaii, but preparations were made for such a con- 
tingency. It is quite probable that, if annexation had not forced 
a removal of the difficulty, the United States would have found 
herself involved with Japan. Japan was determined to exact an 
indemnity: Hawaii was equally determined not to pay one. An 
application of force would have seriously concerned the United 
States, who had announced what amounted to a protectorate 
over the islands. The protest of Japan appears to have been 
largely a political maneuver for home consumption. The immi- 
gration difficulty was given as one of the most important excuses 
for her action, but it appears more than likely that the protest 
would have been forthcoming had this situation not existed. Hoshi 
was unpleasant, but he had not recovered from having been ig- 
nored, if not actually deceived. The United States was well 
within her rights in annexing Hawaii; Japan was solicitous for 
her subjects, but satisfactory assurances regarding them doubt- 
less could have been secured without having to take such ad- 
vanced ground. Recent writers, taking a cue from the bellicose 
Roosevelt, who foresaw at this time a possible war with both 

* Sewall to Day, July 26, 1898, Department of State, Dispatches, Hawaii, Vol. 
XXXII. 

* The payment was made on July 27, 1898. Cooper to Hirai, July 27, 1898. 

* Cooper to Sewall, July 26, 1898. 
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Japan and Spain, conclude that “it seems rather certain that, 
had it not been for internal difficulties faced by its Government, 
Japan would have assumed a less yielding attitude.”* On the 
contrary, the evidence points to the conclusion that, if it had not 
been for internal political difficulties, there might have been no 
protest at all. From good authority the information comes that 
the Japanese statesmen did not want war, did not expect war, and 
realized that they did not have the slightest justifiable cause for 
war. 
Tuomas A. BatLey 


Universiry or Hawa 


” L. B. Shippee and R. B. Way, “William Rufus Day,” in S. F. Bemis (ed.), 
The American Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy (New York, 1929), 
IX, 40. 











ALFRED LEWIS PINNEO DENNIS, 
1874-1930 


LFRED LEWIS PINNEO DENNIS, professor of mod- 
ern history in Clark University, died at Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, on November 14, 1930. Long-continued 

overwork in England, where he had been spending some months 
in research and writing, led to a severe illness from which he was 
unable to rally. 

Dr. Dennis graduated from Princeton, in 1896, and received 
his Ph.D. from Columbia in 1901. He was at various times a 
member of the history staff of a number of our leading institu- 
tions: instructor and professor, Bowdoin, 1901-4; associate 
professor, Chicago, 1904—5 ; lecturer, Harvard, 1905-6; profes- 
sor, Wisconsin, 1906-18; and professor, Clark, 1923-30. Dur- 
ing the Great War he was captain in the military intelligence 
division of the general staff, 1918-19; and assistant military at- 
taché at the American embassy, reporting to the Peace Confer- 
ence at Paris, 1919. 

A tireless worker and a rapid writer, Dr. Dennis has to his 
credit several volumes and a long list of magazine articles in the 
field of modern history and international relations. Eastern 
Problems at the Close of the 18th Century (1901) was his doc- 
toral dissertation; The Anglo-Japanese Alliance (1923) was 
originally written for the use of members of the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921: The Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia (1924) 
has long been the standard work upon this subject; and Adven- 
tures in American Diplomacy (1928) attracted much attention, 
since it contained considerable new material based upon previ- 
ously unused sources. For the past two years, he had been work- 
ing upon his magnum opus, to appear in two volumes—British 
History, 1800 to the Present Day. At the time of his death his 
first volume had been largely completed and much material had 
been collected for the second. 
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With many and varied interests in life, Dr. Dennis was first of 
all a scholar and author. No labor was too severe, no sacrifice too 
great, if it enabled him to discover unused source material and to 
clarify perplexing historical issues. By his colleagues he will long 
be remembered as an indefatigable worker and a helpful friend, 
and by his many students as a reliable guide in the mazes of re- 
search. By his death, American historical scholarship loses one 
of its leaders. 


B. 











DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE 
FIRST CIVIL WAR, 1642-45 


HE first of these documents’ is a royalist narrative of the 
attack on Brentford in 1642. After the battle of Edge- 
hill (October 23) Charles I occupied Oxford (October 
29), and then advanced toward London. Following the cap- 
ture of Brentford (November 12) the parliamentarian army 
at Turnham Green was too strong to be attacked, so the king 
withdrew to Reading. In his account of this campaign the late 
S. R. Gardiner cites only one royalist narrative, Clarendon’s 
History, although there was another available in print, Gwynne’s 
Military Memoirs. Since then, the present writer has found two 
other accounts by royalists in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Of 
these one appeared in the English Historical Review in January, 
1921; the other is printed below for the first time. Of all these 
narratives this is the best. It is unfortunate that the clues it con- 
tains do not seem definite enough to identify the author. Ap- 
parently he was not Richard Shuckborough, Compton’s col- 
league as knight of the shire for Warwickshire until their elec- 
tion was declared void,’ inasmuch as he is said to have remained 
behind in Warwickshire after assisting in the battle of Edgehill 
and the capture of Banbury.* 

The second and third documents‘ relate to Oliver Cromwell’s 
early military career. One is probably the first payment made to 
the troop he is already known to have raised and to have led at 
Edgehill.’ By September the troop was raised to 80 men.* The 
other is interesting as showing that Cromwell retained command 

* Bodleian Library, Carte MS. 76. fol. 1. 

? Official Returns of Members of Parliament (N.P., 1878), I, 495; Notestein, 
Journal of Sir Simonds d’Ewes (New Haven, 1923), pp. 302, 306. 

* Dugdale, Antiquities of Warwickshire (ed. Thomas) (London, 1730), IT, 309. 

*Public Record Office, Commonwealth Exchequer Papers, 2A, Part II, No. 
159; ibid., 2, No. 214. 

* Peacock, Army Lists (London, 1863), p. 53. 

*Com. Exch. Papers, 2A, Part II, No. 232. 
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of, and was paid for, his troop long after he had himself left the 
army of Essex and joined that of Manchester. In fact, this situa- 
tion continued until the reorganization of Essex’ forces in the 
spring of 1644.’ This reorganization clearly was not readily ef- 
fected, as this troop was last paid on May 2, according to one 
account, and May 16, according to another.* The smallness of 
the troop and its sorry condition prove the dire need for the re- 
organization. 

The fourth document is a striking example of the pluralism so 
common in the early parliamentary armies. Such instances ex- 
plain the need for the Self-denying Ordinance and other reforms 
which the New Model Army embodied. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh documents illustrate the methods 
employed to raise both local and field armies for parliament in 
1642.° The fifth shows that Essex’ own regiment of foot was 
four captains short a month after the battle of Edgehill, and con- 
tains the only reference to the amount of baggage room allowed 
for a captain that has been discovered. The sixth relates to the 
short-lived experiment of raising a second army under Warwick 
and its speedy incorporation in that of Essex. The desertion on 
the failure of supplies is typical. The seventh is an example of 
the way in which a colonel raised a regiment by granting com- 
missions to captains who were responsible for levying their men. 

The eighth, and last, document’® is the most important, as it 
explains how half of the New Model Army was raised and how it 
was recruited. It is astonishing to find military service so unpop- 
ular that eventually a guard per recruit is required to convey the 
local levies to headquarters. Unfortunately there is no evidence 
available to test how far the experience of Sussex was shared else- 
where, but there seems to be no reason to regard it as exceptional. 
Sussex had not been a royalist center, and had not been ravaged 
or fought over to the same extent as many other localities, nor 


* Acts and Ordinances (London, 1911), I, 398-405, March 26, 1644. 


* Perhaps the second date marks the receipt of the fourteen days’ pay usually 
given to soldiers on disbandment. It is clear that Cromwell’s troop remained in 
Essex’ army and did not accompany him when he left, together with Disbrowe, 
to serve in the eastern countries. Cf. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., N.S., xiii, 26. 

*Com. Exch. Papers, 3B, Part II, No. 447; ibid., No. 471; ibid., 4, No. 56. 

* Com. Exch. Papers, 264. Sussex accounts. 
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had it made any disproportionate contributions to the army of 
Sir William Waller, under whom its regiments had fought in 
1643-44. The fact that the third press was the largest suggests 
that the losses of Sir Thomas Fairfax’ army must have been 
heavy, mainly from desertion in all probability. 


Goprrey Davies 
HuntTINGTON LipraRy 


I 


Monday the 7th of November the Prince" marcht to Eggam and we to 
Staines taking Windsor in our way, the rendezvous for our horse being 
at the Nook of the little park, which was within shot of the castle, out of 
which issued some musketiers which hide in the hedges of a lane, but it 
being discovered our dragooners gave them so hotte a balle that they re- 
treated to the castle. They within the castle made some dozen great shotte 
at our horse whilst they were drawing upp, and their stay, which was 
about 2 hours, but God be thanked their bulletts did us no hurt though 
they were taken up amongst us, which we carried to our quarters where 
we rested that night & Tuesday and on Wednesday marcht with our horse 
and 1000 commanded muskettiers besides 4 regiments of foote to Staines 
Beaches’? heath neere Ottland park where was our rendez-vous. But in 
respect the passage thither was troublesome and our foote farre behind, 
we could not fall upon Kingston as we thought we should, but about 3 of 
the clocke, discovering some of the enemies horse as we marcht over the 
heath, we drew up to fight thinking they had all their forces out of the 
towne, but their were only some troops which presently ridd back to 
Kingston, where they had more force with foot and cannon, the bridge 
broke and some outworks. The night coming on we marcht off to quarters, 
where we rested Thursday, which day the king came to Colebrooke with 
the foote and cannon and rested there Friday. Saturday we all marcht to 
Hounsley heath hearing the enemy had forces and some small works in 
Branford and that they were drawing out of London with all their forces. 
About tenne a clocke itt being a mighty mist our foote fell upon a small 
stopp they had made at Branford towne’s end, out of which worke they 
were soone beaten and ran backe to a half-moone they had in Great Bran- 
ford, against which we planted some peeces, and after a sharp dispute we 
were masters of a second worke with the colours they had, taking manye 
men and having kild more. Then we were commanded on with our horse 
upon the discovery of fower regiments of foote standing in lanes and 
slopes about half a mile beyond Branford. Below them there was a good 
spacious field for these parts in which we drew up our foote into too parts, 
4 Regiments goeing to chardge them, the rest in a bodie upon the left 
wing for a reserve if they had advanced with more forces. Our horse were 


™ Rupert. — ® Word doubtful. 
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in 3 bodies all within cannon shotte of them and 2 of our bodies within 
muskett, but God be praised our horse had little hurt only 2 unluckie 
shotte kild 3 of brave Northamptons** troope. I cannot leave so brave a 
family without observing God blessing upon their son and cornett James 
Compton, who had two the next men to him shott with cannon and a horse 
he having no hurt. The gallant lord Compton to whom I know none to be 
compared of his age, but that Lord Charles,’* who is so much admired 
and is coming from the cold North with his valiant father Newcastle, did 
me the honour to charge with me in the head of my troope both Saturday 
and Sunday, and as it was our fortune to suffer wrong both at a time in 
the election of knights, so we doubted not if we had mett with those [ who] 
were then our antagonists they should have felt our swords would have 
proved as sharp as their tongues or libells, but they none of them came 
these 2 days though they and their associates sent many to fight in the 
cause they durst not appear in. This fight continued verie hotte for about 
3 hours the enemy having much advantage by reason they had a breast 
work and hedges but a little before night our men advanced to their very 
cannon mouth and beat them from both, took many prisoners and colours 
and cannons, our horse continuing in the fields and Hounsly heath all 
night. Upon Sunday about 9 of the clock there was by happie accident 6 
barges and lighters coming down the river from Kingston discovered, they 
were laden with men cannon and ammunition and had a designe to gaine 
Sion house the garden door being readie open for them: our muskettiers 
were but just upon the load when they were landed, from whence they 
gave them such a salute as they presently left the shore and then the great 
and smalle shotte plaid very fast from us upon the shore and them in the 
lighters till a cannon bullet fortunde into their powder, which blew up 
both vessel cannon and men, which was a most lamentable spectacle and 
so frightd the rest of the boattes as they that were in them either leapt 
into the Thames and were drowned, or some got to shore and ranne away. 
These 2 days manie were kild and drowned and 440 and odd taken prison- 
ers, amongst the officers Captaine Lilburne’® who had been a mightie ring 
leader against the king. We tooke ten colours, tooke and drowned 20 
peeces and much ammunition. God blest us much these 2 days as He hath 
since our first beginning, to whom let us even offer a sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving for His infinite mercie: I must observe to you that their 
two regiments [ which] were lost there fought both at Kinkton, but Essex 
regiment of butchers.’® Upon Sunday about one a clock we had intelli- 
gence that Essex with manie lords were coming and all their forces which 
caused us to drawe our forces from Hounsley to Branford, the foote being 
# Spenser Compton, second Earl of Northampton. 
* Cavendish. * The famous John Lilburne. 


% The two regiments at Brentford were those of Holles and Brooke. The 
phrase “but Essex regiment of butchers” seems to mean that it was at Edgehill 
but not at Brentford, which is true. 
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within muskett shotte one of another for 2 howers, but we could not fight 
with them but upon mightie disadvantage they being in the lanes and 
amongst hedges, but hurt noe men onlie kild five horses, so at sun setting 
we drew off to the heath and the king to Hampton Court, lyeing againe 
that night in the fields, but the enemy had not the courage to fall upon our 
rear in the retreat, though we made it with our horse, which Prince Robert 
said was never usd, and that he never was upon more desperate service 
then that day. Itt fortunde Mr. Wilmotts Brigade had the vand [? van] 
that day. I marcht the next troope to him soe had the honor to come last 
of[f] but his troope. Monday we marcht of[ f] the heath over Thames at 
Kingston bridge to refresh our horse and men, which have had an ill fitt 
of lyeing, and now we rest in Surry expecting when the enemy will come 
out and fight which I desire quickly or that God will grant peace for the 
good of this unhappie kingdom. 

This day came from the Queene Henry Peircy, Sr. Thomas Dallison 
and Mr. Smith and mett last night at Oxford they coming out severally 
from Holland. They came all by Newcastle and for certaine my lord is 
marching with 4000 foote & 800 horse this way, and 6000 more meet him 
in Yorkshire and those country gentlemen are so weary of Hotham as the 
Kings partie there have promist to allow 15000 ll. to keep my lord’s armie 
of eleven thousand foote and horse. 

The Viceroye of Denmark is landed with 8000 armes and coming from 
Newcastle to the king, and the King of Denmark says the King of Eng- 
land shall not suffer in this cause though he pawne his kingdome for him. 
The Queene was to take shipping yesterday. 


KinGston vurpon THAMES, 
this 16th November. 


II 


These are to will and require you forthwith out of the treasure remaining 
in your hands to pay unto Captain Oliver Cromwell captaine of a troop 
of harquebusiers for one moneths pay for 60 troopers the sume of two hun- 
dred and tenn pounds the said moneth to begin from the 29th day of Au- 
gust 1642 when the said companie was mustered. And for soe doeing this 
shalbe your warrant dated this seventh day of September 1642. 


Essex. 
To Sir Gilbert Gerrard Received the 9th of Tber 1642 by vertue 
Baronet Treasurer of the Army of this order the some of two hundred 
or his deputy. and tenn pounds, 
Joun Disprowe. 
III 


These are to will and require you forthwith out of the treasure remayning 
in your hands to pay unto Captain Oliver Cromwell for fourteen daies 
pay of his troope consisting of eight officers (one trumpetter the sadeler 
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and farrier wanting) and of twenty six troopers (5 wanting horses) for 
fourteene daies comencing 6 November last muster day the sume of one 
hundred and six pounds one shilling as by debentur appeares, for soe 
doeing this shalbe your warrant. Dated 1 December 1643. 

Essex. 
To Sir Gilbert Gerrard, etc. Recd. the 4 December one hundred and 


six pounds Is 106. 1.0 
Outver Cromwet..” 


IV 


These are to will and require you forthwith out of the treasure remaining 
in your hands to pay unto Sir John Meyrick knt generall of the ordnance 
for this present expedition as well for xx dayes pay for himselfe as ser- 
geant major general of the army from the xxixth day of October inclu- 
sive to the xviiith day of November exclusive att x* per diem x", as allso 
for his pay as president of the counsell of warre att xv* per diem for the 
same time xv’. In all the summe of fifty five pounds for the payment 
whereof this shall be your warrant: dated the xxith day of November 
1642. 
Essex. 

To Sir Gilbert Gerrard, etc. 


V 


These are to will and require you forthwith out of the treasure remaining 
in your hands to pay unto Captaine Mathew Scaltick, Captaine Henry 
Gawler, Captaine John Smith, and Captaine John Huson captaines lately 
entertained by me in my owne regiment of foot as well for their advance 
money for the providing of colours partisans halberts and drummes at 
viii" each captaine xxxii" as allso for their advance for the provision of 


li 
two waggons half a waggon being allowed to each captaine ‘a In all 


the summe of one hundred and twelve pounds: for the payment whereof 
this shallbe your warrant: dated this xxiiii™ day of November 1642. 
Essex 
To Sir Gilbert Gerrard etc. 
[ There follow receipts signed by each captain for 100 coats, “snap- 
sacks” and shirts, and 100 pairs of shoes. | 


VI 


Whereas Hezekial Haynes, Henry Coleman, Henry Withers and John 
Withers captaynes of the regiment late under the command of the right 
ho’ the Earle of Warwicke and now under the command of Collonell 
James Holborne having raysed several companyes out of the trayned 
bands of the county of Essex, which companyes upon the resignation of 


" This is the autograph of the future Protector. 
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the said Earles regiment returned to their owne dwellings, having not 
received clothing according to order, and whereas the said Hezekiah 
Haynes, Henry Coleman, Henry Withers and John Withers captaynes 
have undertaken within twelve dayes to [? levy] men out of the volun- 
teers of the said county for the recrewting of their severall companyes 
and to attend att the rendezvous where the army shall be, for the better 


effecting whereof these are to will and require you .. . . topay . . 
[ the four captains] two hundred pounds . . . . 26 November 1642. 
Essex. 


To Sir Gilbert Gerrard. 
VII 
Memorandum that I Edward Rosseter chosen captaine under the com- 
mand of Theophilus Earle of Lincoln for the defense of this county of 
Lincoln have received the sume of twenty pounds sterling on payment of 
advance for my selfe, condicyonally that I Edward Rosseter have forty 
men ready to muster by 15 dayes otherwise I acknowledge my selfe bound 
to repay the sayd twenty pounds againe upon the first demands. Witnesse 
my hand this 23 of december 1642. And after the sayd forty is mustered 
they shall presently enter into pay. 
Per mee Epwarp Rosseter. 


VIII 
Sussex at the committee at Lewes 
Pevensey Rape 15th October 1645. 


A particular of the charges of the severall 
presses for recruits for Sir Tho. Fairfaxes 
army, and draught horses for the same army 
raised within the rape of Pevensey which is 
to be allowed unto Mr. Peter Pernell high 
collector for the said rape, upon his account 
for the tax for the said army according to the 
ordinance of parliament. 


Draught for 8 draught horses delivered to Commis- 


horses. sary Robinson at Kingston upon Thames the 
8th of Aprill 1645 together with the charges 

of levying and conducting . «<4 

48 O 0 


Ist Presse. Imprest money and 11 dayes pay for 44 soul- 
diers delivered to sargeant major Richbell at 
Stanes the 9th of Aprill 1645 18 6 8 
To 44 tenders for these souldiers while they 
were in the constables charge being 5 dayes FF - Guxe® 
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To a chiefe conductor at 10° per diem, a quar- 
termaster at 5° per diem, 21 assistant con- 
ductors at 18° per diem each and 5 horse for 
a guard at 2° per diem each for 9 dayes spend 
in their going to the rendezvous and return- 


ing 25 8 6 
For 44 sutes of clothes for the said souldiers 
at 24° per sute 52 16 0 


2nd Presse. Imprest money and ten days pay for 49 soul- 
diers delivered at Redding to John Burton 
deputy commissary the 17th of July 1645 18 15 8 
for 13 dayes pay for 49 assistant conductors 
which took charge of those souldiers from 
their first impressing to the time of their de- 
livery at the Rendezvous at 18° per diem 
each 47 15 6 
for 8 dayes pay for a chiefe conductor at 10° 
per diem a quartermaster at 5° per diem and 
5 horse which went for a guard at 2° per diem 


each 10 0 O 
For 49 sutes of clothes for the said souldiers 
at 24° per sute 58 16 0 


3rd Presse. Imprest money and ten days pay for 56 soul- 
diers delivered at Reading to Capt. Lt. Li- 
onel Morris the 23rd of September 1645  ) ee ae 
For 13 dayes pay for 56 assistant conductors 
which took charge of those souldiers from 
their first impresting to the time of their de- 
livery at the rendezvous at 18° perdiemeach 54 12 O 
For 8 dayes pay for a chiefe conductor at 10° 
per diem a quartermaster at 5° per diem and 
5 horse which went for a guard at 2° per diem 
each 10 oO 90 
Summa 376 19 8 


[ Signed } Harsert Hay Harpert Morey 
Wii. Morey ANTH. STAPLEY 
WivtuiaM Hay WituM Newton 


Tuo. CHALONER 














RECENT STUDIES ON THE 
THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 


INCE the publication of Moritz Ritter’s volume, no historian has 

S ventured to write a complete history of the Thirty Years’ War.’ 

However, during the past decade there have been many studies on 

the ever shifting diplomacy, the battles and campaigns, the chief actors. 
military and political, and on the effects of the war.” 

As a prelude to Frederick’s acceptance of the Bohemian crown, Uf- 
lacker® has studied Christian of Anhalt’s secret dealings with the Bohe- 
mian magnate Peter Wok von Rosenberg, and his negotiations with the 
statesmen in Prague and Breslau during the years 1607-9. Anhalt’s 
methods, based on personal relationships and visionary plans rather than 
on practical politics, led directly to the tragic Bohemian venture. Pick* 
has thrown new light on the famous “defenestration” of 1618 by publish- 
ing a contemporary pamphlet and three broadsides of the event. One of 
the broadsides offers additional proof that the three victims were thrown 
from a first-story rather than from a second-story window, and that the 
height was about sixteen meters. Of the many verses written about the 
unfortunate “Winter King” of Bohemia, Loesche® has found seven in the 
Saxon state archives which have not hitherto been published, and the 
reviewer® has reproduced twenty-four broadsides on the same subject 

*M. Ritter, Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Gegenreformation und des 
Dreissigjahrigen Krieges (Stuttgart, 1908), Vol. III. For recent surveys see G. 
Mentz, Deutsche Geschichte, 1493-1648 (Tiibingen, 1913) ; D. Ogg, Europe in the 


seventeenth century (London, 1925); W. Platzhoff, Geschichte des Europdischen 
Staatensystems, 1559-1660 (Munich, 1928). 

* For bibliographies see Jahresberichte der deutschen Geschichte, 1918-1923 
(Breslau, 1920-25); Jahresberichte fiir deutsche Geschichte, 1925-1927 (Leipzig, 
1927-29) ; “Bibliographie zur deutschen Geschichte, 1918-1924, 1926-1927,” Histo- 
rische Vierteljahrschrift, Neue Folge, XX-XXV. The following printed sources 
should be noted: Briefe und Akten zur Geschichte des Dreissigjdhrigen Krieges, 
Neue Folge, Teil 2, Bd. 2, 1625 (Munich, 1918). Rikskansleren Axel Oxenstiernas 
skrifter och brefvezling, Bd. 6, Bref. 1631; Bd. 7, Bref. 1632 (Stockholm, 1918, 
1926). This review is confined to publications appearing in 1918-28. 

* H. G. Uflacker, Christian I von Anhalt und Peter Wok von Rosenberg (Mu- 
nich, 1927). 

*F. Pick, Pragensia I. Der Prager Fenstersturz im Jahre 1618 (Veréffentlichen 
der Gesellschaft deutscher Biicherfreunde in Béhmen, Prague, 1918). 

*G, Loesche, “Spottverse aus dem Dreissigjaihrigen Kriege,” Mitteilungen des 
Vereins fiir Geschichte der Deutschen in Bihmen, LVII (1919), 50-81. 


* EF. A. Beller, Caricatures of the “Winter King” of Bohemia (London, 1928). 
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from the originals in the Bodleian Library and the British Museum.’ As 
a consequence of the failure of the Bohemian revolt, about 150,000 
Protestants fled the country, of whom at least one-half sought refuge in 
Saxony. Loesche* has searched the archives, particularly in Dresden, to 
discover the fate of the exiles, their difficulties, their treatment by the 
elector of Saxony (who robbed the wealthy when he could), and their 
religious life. Loesche gives a valuable selection of extracts from the 
archives, and a list of names of exiles divided according to rank and pro- 
fession. 

There are a few additions to the military history of the early years of 
the war in Germany. Based chiefly on contemporary news-pamphlets, 
Boehlich® describes the activities of the famous cavalry officer Obentraut, 
who, according to Spinola himself, was his only serious opponent in the 
Lower Palatinate. Obentraut has for two centuries been known as “der 
deutsche Michel,” but Boehlich finds no contemporary reference to this 
name; it is first found in Ziegler’s Historischen Labyrinth (1701). Dol- 
lacker’® gives a detailed account of Mansfeld’s movements in the Upper 
Palatinate and of the Duke of Bavaria’s invasion. Good use has been 
made of the archives in Amberg. Unfortunately, only the last two chap- 
ters of Xylander’s biography of Duke Christian of Brunswick, “der tolle 
Bischof,” have been printed.'* These cover his military career from 
September, 1625, until his death in June of the following year. Xylander 
maintains that, despite the harsh criticisms of his contemporaries and of 
modern historians, Duke Christian was a man of political and military 
capacity, strong will, and unimpeachable honesty of purpose. 

Christian IV has found a sympathetic biographer in Gade,’* although 
the Danish monarch’s foolhardy entry into the German war is severely 
criticized. Voges’® has made a careful study of Christian’s defeat at 
Lutter. The battle, fought between the village of Hahausen and Rode, 
was the end of Christian’s attempts to elude Tilly. The unfavorable tac- 


' For a review of recent books on Bohemia during the Thirty Years’ War see 
also J. Susta, “Histoire de Tchécoslovaquie,” Revue historique, CL (1925), 78-82. 
Chapters in B. Bretholz, Geschichte Béhmens und Méhrens (Reichenberg, 1922, 
1924), Vols. II, III, give a good survey. 

§G. Loesche, “Die Béhmischen Exulanten in Sachsen,” Jahrbuch der Gesell- 
schaft fiir die Geschichte des Protestantismus im ehemaligen Osterreich, Vols. 
XLII-XLIV (1923). 

° E. Boehlich, “Johann Michael Elias Obentraut,” Bausteine, Festschrift... . 
Maz Koch (Breslau, 1926), pp. 283-321. 

1D. Dollacker, Das Ende der kurpfdlzischen Herrschaft in der oberen Pfalz, 
1618-1621 (Amberg, 1918). 

“H. v. Xylander, Herzog Christian d. J. von Braunschweig und Liineburg 
(Halle, 1927). 

"J. A. Gade, Christian IV, king of Denmark and Norway (London, 1928). 

* H. Voges, Die Schlacht bei Lutter am Barenberge (Leipzig, 1922). 
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tical and strategic position of the Danish king’s troops and their wearied 
condition made defeat certain. The reviewer’* discusses Sir Charles 
Morgan’s unsuccessful expedition to Germany in 1627-29, the only mili- 
tary assistance given to Christian by his nephew Charles I. Morgan did 
not receive adequate support from England, while the king of Denmark’s 
military situation demanded more than the army of under 5,000 men 
which Morgan commanded. 

Gustavus Adolphus has engaged the attention of both Swedish and 
German scholars.’® Wittrock’s’® book gives a good account of the king’s 
life, his domestic and foreign policies, his diplomacy and campaigns. 
Unfortunately, the work is not documented. The sketch by Milch*’ is 
interesting, although relying too much on literary rather than on his- 
torical sources. The same author’® has studied Gustavus Adolphus as he 
has appeared in German and Swedish literature from contemporary to 
modern times. Milch finds that, although the results of the king’s acts 
have been attacked, not even his bitterest enemies have besmirched the 
character of the Swedish monarch. The monograph by Pickel’® on the 
famous assault by the troops of Gustavus Adolphus on the fortress near 
Niirnberg known as the ‘‘Alte Veste” is based on a thorough study of the 
terrain. It gives the impression that the battle was fought on August 24 
new, instead of old, style. In opposition to Droysen, Wittrock”® defends 
the king’s decision to invade Saxony instead of the emperor’s hereditary 
lands after leaving Niirnberg in 1632. Srbik,** with great ingenuity, 
makes use of a contemporary verse by a certain Jonas Glockhel on the 

““The military expedition of Sir Charles Morgan te Germany, 1627-9,” Eng- 
lish Historical Review, XLIII (1928), 528-39. 

** The first thorough and complete life of Gustavus Adolphus since Droysen’s 
classic is now being written by J. Paul, Gustaf Adolf, Bd. 1, Schwedens Aufstieg 
zur Grossmachtstellung ; Bd, 2, Schwedens Eintritt in den Dreissigjahrigen Krieg 


(Leipzig, 1927, 1930). There is to be one more volume. A recent life in English has 
also appeared, by Sir G. MacMunn, Gustavus Adolphus (London, 1930). 

*G. Wittrock, Gustav II Adolf (Stockholm, 1927). See notice in Jahresbe- 
richte fiir deutsche Geschichte, 1927, p. 217. German translation by T. Schmid 
(Stuttgart, 1930). 

* W. Milch, Gustav Adolf und der 30jahrige Krieg (Jena, 1926). 

*W. Milch, “Gustav Adolf in der deutschen und schwedischen Literature,” 
Germanistische Abhandlungen, Vol. LIX (1928). 

* W. Pickel, Gustav Adolf und Wallenstein in der Schlacht an der Alten Veste 
bei Niirnberg, 1632 (Niirnberg, 1926). 

*G. Wittrock, Gustav Adolfs Kriegfiring i Tyskland efter Striderna vid 
Niirnberg 1632 (Upsala, 1927). See notice in Jahresberichte fiir deutsche Ge- 
schichte, 1927, p. 217. 

™H, v. Srbik, “Zur Schlacht von Liitzen und zu Gustav Adolfs Tod,” Mit- 
teilungen des Osterreichischen Instituts fiir Geschichtsforschung, XL1 (1926), 
231-56. For the latest discussion of the battle of Liitzen see: G. Wittrock, “Die 
Schlacht bei Liitzen (1682),” Historische Vierteljahrsheft, XXV (1929), 45-55. 
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battle of Liitzen. According to this account, a soldier named von Scharf- 
fenstein fired the shot which mortally wounded the king of Sweden. 
Turning now to Khevenhiiller’s account of the battle, which Srbik be- 
lieves is based on a lost manuscript written by Desfours, we find that a 
musketeer shot Gustavus Adolphus in the arm. This musketeer, thinks 
Srbik, must be von Schaffenstein, who was probably in one of the Breuner 
regiments. The king (again according to Khevenhiiller) was killed by a 
pistol shot in the head fired by Lieutenant Valchenberg of Goetz’s cuiras- 
sier regiment. 

Kretzschmar” has been the first to make a thorough study of Swedish 
policy during the three years after the death of Gustavus Adolphus, and 
of the relations of that policy with the conduct of the war. Based on 
German archives and the manuscripts in Stockholm, this work is one of 
the finest products of modern historical scholarship. Giving up his mas- 
ter’s far-reaching plan for a “corpus Evangelicorum,”’ Oxenstierna con- 
fined himself to securing a peace which would both safeguard the interests 
of the German Protestants and obtain adequate compensation for Sweden 
in money and territory. The formation of the League of Heilbronn was a 
great diplomatic victory for the chancellor; but there was a fatal weak- 
ness in his system. While Gustavus Adolphus had taken the offensive, 
Oxenstierna, not daring to risk a military disaster, deemed it necessary 
to carry on a defensive war. Defensive warfare, however, demanded 
financial support from the German allies, which they gave only grudg- 
ingly, and, in fact, were not able to give for any length of time. To this 
must be added Oxenstierna’s resolution not to spend Swedish treasure 
for German affairs. The dissatisfaction of the members of the League is 
clearly shown in the Frankfurt meeting of 1633. Financial need made it 
necessary to call on the two upper Saxon circles for support, and Oxen- 
stierna staked all in the attempt to unite the six Saxon circles at the sec- 
ond Frankfurt meeting in 1634. The Pomeranian question which alienat- 
ed Brandenburg, and the elector of Saxony’s irreconcilable opposition to 
Sweden, prevented the union of northern and southern Germany. This 
diplomatic defeat, quickly followed by the military defeat of Nord- 
lingen,** meant the end of the League of Heilbronn and of Sweden's 

* J. R. Kretzschmar, Der Heilbronner Bund, 1632-1635 (8 vols., Liibeck, 1922). 
Besides Geyso’s studies, discussed below, additional information on the military 
aspects of this period may be found in E. Koch, “Die Oberlausitz in den Kriegs- 
jahren 1631-1635,” Neues Lausitzisches Magazin, XCVI (1920), 42-101, and in 
J. Krebs, Aus dem Leben des kaiserlichen Feldmarshalls Grafen Melchior von 
Hatzfeldt, 1632-1636 (Breslau, 1926). 

* According to Telle, Horn’s unsuccessful siege of Uberlingen was an impor- 
tant link in the chain of misfortunes which led to Nordlingen. W. Telle, “Die 
Belagerung Uberlingens durch die Schweden vom 23 April bis 15 Mai 1634,” 
Schriften des Vereins fiir Geschichte des Bodensees und seiner Umgebung, LII 
(1923), 12-56. 
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supremacy in Germany. The researches of Geyso** on Hessian politics 
and military leadership in part cover the same ground as Kretzschmar’s. 
Geyso denounces Maurice of Hesse-Cassel (called “the Great” by Rom- 
mel) and finds in his son William the one German prince who supported 
Sweden and the Protestant cause bravely and disinterestedly. Geyso 
disagrees with Kretzschmar,”° who maintains that, like the other German 
princes, Landgrave William’s chief interest lay in his own hereditary 
lands, even though the Protestant cause was close to his heart. Kretz- 
schmar also insists that, while supporting Gustavus Adolphus and Oxen- 
stierna, William wished always to assert his position as an independent 
prince, allied, not subject, to the crown of Sweden. Geyso and Kretz- 
schmar differ again on William’s relations with France, Geyso minimiz- 
ing them, and Kretzschmar showing that the landgrave’s attitude toward 
French proposals varied according to his relations with the Swedish 
chancellor and the League. The documentary evidence seems to favor 
Kretzschmar. 

In 1907, Hallwich, one of the greatest of Wallenstein scholars, ex- 
pressed the conviction that the catastrophe of Wallenstein’s downfall 
must be written anew. Srbik*® has accomplished this task brilliantly. In 
the first part of the book, the author gives a sympathetic account of Wal- 
lenstein’s plans for peace and of the growing distrust between the em- 
peror and his general. Disagreeing with Ritter, Srbik finds that, not the 
elector of Bavaria, but the enemies at court working with Piccolomini 
gave the impetus to the dismissal of the Friedlander. Ojiate, the Spanish 
ambassador, and Maximilian of course supported the party of the crown 
prince. The emperor’s decision to dismiss Wallenstein was reached at the 
end of the year 1633; but the question of Ferdinand’s responsibility for 
the murder has been a subject of controversy. In Srbik’s opinion, the 
decision to remove Wallenstein by capture—if necessary, by death— 
goes back to Liechtenstein’s memorial of January 11, 1634. An imperial 
commission then gave its secret decision against Wallenstein on January 
24, the same day that the official dismissal was signed. Ofiate, hearing of 
this order, brought it to Piccolomini’s attention, and it was then com- 
municated to the leaders of the conspiracy at Eger. In the second part of 
his book, Srbik has brought to light three new documents dealing with the 
tragedy at Eger: (1) Gordon’s ‘“Wahrhaffte Relation,” with Piccolo- 


“F, v. Geyso, “Beitrige zur Politik und Kriegfiihrung Hessens im Zeitalter 
des 30 jihrigen Krieges,” Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir hessische Geschichte und 
Landeskunde, LIIT (1921), 1-115; LIV (1924), 1-60; LV (1926), 1-175. These 
studies cover the years from about 1622 to 1640. The first section also contains a 
sketch of the early career of Lieutenant-General Johann Geyso. 


* For Geyso’s criticism of Kretzschmar and the latter’s reply, see loc. cit., 
LIV, 302-6, 441-43. 


* H. v. Srbik, Wallensteins Ende (Vienna, 1920). 
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mini’s corrections ; (2) Leslie’s account; and (3) an Italian account writ- 
ten under Piccolomini’s editorship and based on a lost dispatch sent by 
Butler by the hand of one of his officers, Macdaniel. Here we have first- 
hand information on the death of Wallenstein. In the last part of his 
work, the author breaks new ground by showing how the continued bitter 
propaganda, in which the court preacher Weingartner plays an important 
part, finally forced the emperor to acknowledge the order of execution. 
Wiegler*’ attempts to portray Wallenstein’s life and character through 
his own letters and contemporary accounts. The source material is well 
chosen. There is also a good short popular biography by Boehn,”* who 
has incorporated the latest scholarship in his book. 

It is quite natural that the Great War should have awakened an inter- 
est in the acquisition of Alsace and Lorraine by France. Strangely 
enough, a French and a German historian working independently have 
come to the startling conclusion that the conquest of Alsace was not one 
of Richelieu’s chief war aims. However, while Batiffol®® seeks to prove 
that Richelieu never wished to conquer Alsace, Mommsen*® maintains 
that after 1640, when the revolts in Catelonia and Portugal, and military 
victories, offered a favorable opportunity, Richelieu included Alsace and 
Breisach in his demands, although even then not categorically. Mommsen 
takes into account the well-known memorial of 1629 in which Richelieu 
tells his king that it would be well to fortify Metz, and if possible advance 
to Strassburg. But Mommsen insists that such hopes for the future must 
not be confused with the cardinal’s practical plans, which on the western 
frontier concerned only the three bishoprics and Lorraine. The old opin- 
ion (based on the false “Latin Testament”) that Richelieu sought the 
“natural boundaries” of France, and particularly the Rhine, must be 
discarded. On the contrary, his foreign policy was based on a fear of the 
overwhelming strength of the house of Habsburg. To combat this men- 
ace, a balance of power was needed which would range all the other states 
of Europe against Spain and the emperor.** Batiffol and Mommsen dis- 
agree fundamentally on the attitude of the Alsatian population toward 
the French occupation. Batiffol is glad to accept the statement of Baron 
d’Erlach in a letter to Mazarin that the Alsatians threw themselves into 
the arms of France. To what extent one should accept the statements of 


*P, Wiegler, Wallenstein (Berlin, 1920). 

* M.v. Boehn, Wallenstein (Vienna and Leipzig, 1926). 

*L. Batiffol, “Richelieu et la question de lAlsace,” Revue historique, 
CXXXVIII (1921), 161-208. 

*° W. Mommsen, Richelieu, Elsass und Lothringen (Berlin, 1922). For a recent 
criticism by Raumer and Mommsen’s reply, see Zeitschrift fiir die Geschichte des 
Oberrheins, XLIII (1930), 149-64, 483-87. 

* See also W. Mommsen, “Richelieu als Staatsmann,” Historische Zeitschrift, 
CXXVITI (1923), 210-43, 
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French officers and agents, and formal letters from city councils, regard- 
ing the sentiments of the Alsatian people, is, of course, a matter of judg- 
ment. Mommsen admits that they were not unfriendly to the first French 
occupation, for it relieved them of the plunderings of demoralized troops. 
On the other hand, he finds sufficient evidence to prove that the Alsatians 
neither desired the continuance of the French occupation nor wished to 
acknowledge Louis XIII as their sovereign.** 

Another phase of French diplomacy is discussed by Hudita.** While 
an enemy in the rear of the emperor’s hereditary lands would have been 
of great advantage to his opponents, two difficulties stood in the way of an 
alliance between France and Transylvania: the insistance of George 
Rakoczy that no general peace should be made without his consent; and, 
more important, the fear that the necessity of obtaining the permission of 
the sultan, Rakoczy’s overlord, would lay France open to the charge of 
calling in the Turk. Direct negotiations between France and Transyl- 
vania began in 1635 and continued intermittently until the end of the 
war. The agreement reached between Prince George and the Swedish 
general Torstenson in April, 1643, was not ratified by France. Not until 
two years later (April 22, 1645) was a treaty concluded between France 
and Transylvania. Scarcely had it been ratified, when Rakoczy made 
his peace with the emperor, alleging that he was forced to take this step 
by the sultan, whose war with Venice made necessary amicable relations 
with the house of Austria. That the prince of Transylvania was an op- 
portunist goes without saying; but that the statesmen of France and 
Sweden were no less opportunists in their dealings with the prince is 
obvious after reading Hudita’s painstaking study. 

The attitude of Urban VIII toward France and the house of Habsburg 
aroused the suspicions of both dynasties, and even in modern times has 
been a subject of controversy. Ranke went so far as to say that the pope’s 
hatred of the Habsburgs led to alliances, if not direct, then at least indi- 
rect, between the Holy See, the German Protestants, and Sweden. Greg- 
orovius took a similar position. Recent studies have done much to modify 
these extreme statements. As Pastor** points out, Urban’s objects were 
to maintain an impartial attitude between the Habsburgs and France and 
to keep the peace in Italy. The pope’s first problem was the Valtelline 
controversy ; but the only result of the middle ground which he took was 
* J. B. Ellerbach, Der Dreissigjdhrige Krieg im Elsass (3 vols. [Vol. IIT by 
A. Scherlen], Miilhausen, 1912-28), is more valuable for local history than for the 
relationship of Alsace to the war as a whole. 

*® 7. Hudita, Histoire des relations diplomatiques entre la France et la Tran- 
sylvanie au XV Ile siécle, 1635-1683 (Paris, 1927). Also the same author’s collec- 
tion of documents: Repertoire des documents concernant les negociations diplo- 
matiques entre la France et la Transylvanie, 1636-1688 (Paris, 1926). 

*L. von Pastor, Geschichte der Papste (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1928), Vol. 
XIII, Part I. 
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that to Spanish statesmen he appeared francophile while to Louis XIII 
he seemed entirely Spanish in his sympathies. The close alliance between 
the Austrian and Spanish Habsburgs did indeed make Urban fear Spain’s 
hegemony in Italy to such an extent that in 1627 he encouraged an alli- 
ance between France and Bavaria as a counterbalance. The question of 
the Mantuan succession* was an even severer strain on the pope’s desire 
to maintain the neutrality of the Holy See, for both Richelieu and Oli- 
vares accused Urban of partiality. During the War of the Mantuan Suc- 
cession, which Quazza*® considers an important part of the Thirty Years’ 
War, and not a brief incident, the papacy was undoubtedly more afraid 
of a Habsburg than of a French victory. In fact, so strong was Urban’s 
antagonism to the emperor at the diet of Ratisbon*’ that the papal nuncios 
worked against the election of Ferdinand’s son as king of the Romans, 
and favored the candidacy of Maximilian of Bavaria. In his carefully 
documented monograph, Leman** attempts to prove that, from the sign- 
ing of the peace of Cherasco in 1631 until the declaration of war by 
France in Spain in 1635, the aim of the Holy See was to reconcile the 
Catholic powers and to ally them against the heretic and the infidel. Far 
from being a secret ally of Gustavus Adolphus, Leman portrays Urban 
as the relentless foe of the king of Sweden. Both Pastor and Leman ob- 
ject to Ranke’s contention that the pope was responsible for the failure 
of the Cologne peace congress*® which he advocated so persistently. Not 
Urban’s instructions to his delegates, but France, made the papal en- 
deavors for peace unavailing. 

Although the Swiss Confederation maintained its neutrality, Gallati,*° 
in the first thorough study of the subject, shows that the suspicions and 
hatreds of the Catholic and Protestant cantons might easily have brought 
them into the war. During the greater part of the period, the Catholics 
negotiated with Spanish Milan and the emperor, the Protestants with 
Sweden, and both with France. Fortunately, the very religious discord 
which divided the cantons made their alliance of doubtful value, for had 
Protestant Switzerland joined Sweden, Catholic Switzerland would have 

* Besides Pastor, see R. Quazza, Mantova et Montferrato nella politica eu- 
ropea alla vigilia della guerra per la successione (1624-1627 ) (Mantua, 1922). 

* R. Quazza, La guerra per la successione di Mantova e del Montferrato 1628- 
1631 (2 vols., Mantua, 1926). P. Negri, La guerra per la successione di Mantova 
(Prato, 1924), has not been available. 

* Besides Pastor, see R. Russo, “La politica del Vaticano nella Dieta di Ratis- 
bona del 1630,” Archivio storico italiano, Ser. VII, V (1926), 25-88, 233-43. 

3 A. Leman, Urbain VIII et la rivalité de la France et de la maison d’ Autriche 
de 1631 a 1635 (Lille, 1920). 

* See also A. Leman, “Urbain VIII et les origines du congrés de Cologne de 
1636,” Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, XIX (1923), 370-83. 

“F. Gallati, “Eidgenéssische Politik zur Zeit des dreissigjaéhrigen Krieges,” 
Jahrbuch fiir Schweizerische Geschichte, XLIII, 5-149; XLIV, 1-257. 
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aided the Habsburgs. Besides, the more level-headed Swiss realized that 
any such alliances would wreck the Confederacy. Finally, and perhaps 
the most important reason which kept the cantons out of war, was the 
failure of ambitious designs for the extension of their power. Gallati 
denies that the serious breach of Swiss neutrality, the Swedish invasion 
of Thurgau in 1633 to undertake the siege of Constance, was made with 
Zurich’s connivance.** 

A few monographs deal with the last years of the war. The reviewer*? 
tells of the attempt of Charles I to make an alliance for the restitution of 
the Palatine lands. Sir Thomas Roe’s mission to the conference at Ham- 
burg in 1638-40 was unsuccessful because the French and Swedish am- 
bassadors realized that troubles at home precluded any effective military 
aid from the king of England. On the military side, Steckzén** discusses 
the campaigns of the Swedish general Wrangel in 1646-47 until the 
truce of Ulm, and the rear-guard action at the battle of Zusmarshausen. 
Jaeck** has studied Frankfurt’s negotiations at the peace conference, 
where the city’s able diplomat, Stenglin, upheld the rights of the im- 
perial cities and guarded Frankfurt’s commercial interests. 

The tendency of modern historians to minimize the crushing effects 
of the Thirty Years’ War reached its climax in 1907, when Hoeniger*® 
characterized them as belonging to the realm of legend. Since then, a 
number of monographs have appeared defending and attacking his thesis. 
The controversy has been to the advantage of historical scholarship, for 
it has turned attention to records of economic conditions which hitherto 
had been neglected. The effects of the war on the cities have been studied 
most successfully. Wismar, the subject of Wiegandt’s* article, had al- 
ready passed the peak of its prosperity before the war; but the years 
1627-48 ended its power both as an independent city and as a commercial 
center. From the time the city was forced to admit an imperial garrison 


“For further proof see F. Gallati, “Zur Belagerung von Konstanz 1633,” 
Zeitschrift fiir schweizerische Geschichte, II (1922), 234—43. 

““The mission of Sir Thomas Roe to the conference at Hamburg, 1638-40,” 
English Historical Review, XLI (1926), 61-77. 

“ B. Steckzén, Karl Gustav Wrangels falttdg 1646/47 till och med férdraget i 
Ulm (Upsala, 1920) ; “Arriargardesstriden vid Zusmarshausen, 7 Mai 1648,” His- 
torisk Tidskrift, 1921, pp. 185-48. See notice in Historische Zeitschrift, CXXX 
(1924), 570. 

“K. P. Jaeck, “Frankfurt und der Westfilische Frieden,” Archiv fiir Frank- 
furts Geschichte und Kunst, Neue Folge 4, I (1925), 215-89. 

“R. Hoeniger, “Der dreissigjahrige Krieg und die deutsche Kultur,” Preus- 
sische Jahrbiicher, CXXX VIII (1909), 403-50. O. Redlich, “Der 30jahriger Krieg 
und die deutsche Kultur,” Festschrift des akademischen Historikerklubs in Inns- 
bruck (Wiirzburg, 1923), pp. 54-68, has not been available. 

“M. Wiegandt, “Wismar im Dreissigjahrigen Kriege,” Jahrbuch des Vereins 
fiir mecklenburgische Geschichte und Altertumskunde, LX XXII (1918), 1-126. 
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in October, 1627, it suffered severely from the cost of maintaining the 
soldiers, from blockade, pestilence, and disorder. After the capitulation 
to Sweden in January, 1632, there was better discipline, but trade almost 
disappeared. The Peace of Westphalia, cutting the city off from the 
mainland, sealed its fate. Faden*’ in his excellent book on Berlin has de- 
voted considerable space to the effects of the war. During the years 
1627-830 the high contributions to Wallenstein’s army cost them dearly, 
but the city still prospered. Even the forced contribution of 25,000 talers 
paid to the Swede in 1636 was raised with comparative ease. Not until the 
years 1638—41 did the city suffer severely: the plague, lengthy quarter- 
ings of Brandenburger troops, and a third Swedish tribute of some 30,000 
talers were severe blows. By the end of the war, hundreds of houses had 
been deserted or destroyed, the suburbs were in ruins, and the population 
had fallen from about 12,000 to about 7,500. Hanover, studied by 
Schmidt,** was extremely fortunate, despite the high cost of fortifications 
and payments to the troops of Duke George of Liineburg. The war seri- 
ously affected Naumburg, but Ritter*® is careful to distinguish other 
causes which led to its decline. From 1630 until the end of the war the 
city was constantly disturbed by quarterings of Saxon, Imperial, and 
Swedish troops. In 1635 the Swedes broke in and plundered for seven 
days. Seventeen years of unending misery sadly changed the once pros- 
perous town. The population dropped from 8,904 before the war to 4,320 
in 1642-45, and it did not regain the earlier figure until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Only eighteen burghers met their death at the 
hands of the soldiery—unfavorable economic conditions, disease, and 
malnutrition account for the loss. Industry was in ruins; but the compe- 
tition of more fortunate cities, particularly Leipzig, is largely to blame. 
The collapse of the city’s finances was caused not only by the war but also 
by an unsound credit system and the coinage difficulties of the “Kipper 
und Wipper Zeit.’’ Although there was not a breakdown of intellectual, 
religious, and civil life, there was a distinct loosening of the bonds of 
religious orthodoxy and of orderly habits. Taschner’s™ study of Freiberg 
gives particulars of the city’s financial and military difficulties, which 
were largely the result of the elector of Saxony’s vacillating policy. Be- 
tween 1632 and 1635 it suffered from the plundering, burning, and 
requisitions of the imperial armies. Thereafter, and particularly during 


“ FE. Faden, Berlin im Dreissigjdhrigen Kriege (Berlin, 1927). 

“H. Schmidt, “Hannover im dreissigjahrigen Kriege, 1626-1648,” Nieder- 
stichsisches Jahrbuch, III (1926), 94-135. 

“ A. Ritter, “Der Einfluss des dreissigjahrigen Kriegs auf die Stadt Naum- 
burg a.d. Saale,” Thiiringisch-Sdchsische Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Kunst, 
XV (1926), 1-96. 

” C, Tischner, “Freiberg und der Dreissigjahrige Krieg,” Mitteilungen des 
Freiberger Altertumsvereins, LV (1925), 62-146. 
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the years 1639-43, Sweden was the enemy. Trauthig®' in his thesis on 
Wetzlar comes to the conclusion that, despite severe losses, the city not 
only recovered rapidly but soon bettered its pre-war status. Vorbach** 
minimizes the effect of the war on the city of Ulm. The birth-rate already 
was declining before the war, and the rapid fall of the population during 
the war was caused by the plague in the years 1634-35. Competition 
with German and foreign cities had brought a noticeable decline in manu- 
facture and trade in the decade before the war. Linen manufacture and 
trade alone prospered, and recovered rapidly after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Agriculture also recovered, though not completely. Financially, 
the city suffered severely from high taxes and forced loans; but the 
burghers were able to meet their obligations, and it was not necessary to 
sell municipal lands until the end of the seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries. In the little agricultural county of Limpurg-Obersontheim, 
the subject of Oberer’s® analysis, the population fell from about 1,950 
to about 1,475, and the total wealth decreased about nine-tenths. There 
was a recovery in the decade after the war, wealth rising to 60 per cent of 
its former figure; and in the 1660’s both population and wealth con- 
tinued to increase rapidly. As far as Limpurg-Obersontheim is con- 
cerned, Oberer cannot agree with Freytag, who portrayed a Germany 
completely shattered and ruined by the war. Mehring,** on the other 
hand, finds by a study of tax lists, official inquests, and church records 
that the duchy of Wiirttemberg was laid waste, not by actual warfare to 
be sure, but by the continual passage of armed forces, quarterings of 
troops, plundering, and disease. The population, he estimates, fell from 
450,000 to below 100,000.°° Leaving out of account the damages caused 
by the war, Mayer”® argues that its chief economic effect was the destruc- 
tion of the medieval city economic system which had survived until the 
war. Contemporary accounts of cannibalism have been used frequently 
by historians to emphasize the demoralization of the population during 

"G, Trauthig, Die Reichstadt Wetzlar zur Zeit des 30jdhrigen Krieges (ab- 
stract of thesis) (Giessen, 1922). 

"A. Vorbach, Die wirtschaftlichen Folgen des Dreissigjahrigen Krieges fiir 
die Reichstadt Uim (Tiibingen, 1925). 

® G. Oberer, Limpurg-Obersontheim im 30jdhrigen Krieg (Stuttgart, 1922). 

“G. Mehring, “Wirtschaftliche Schiiden durch den Dreissigjaéhrigen Krieg im 
Herzogtum Wiirttemberg,” Wiirttembergische Vierteljahrshefte fiir Landesge- 
schichte, XXX (1921), 58-89. 

* That the churches in Wiirttemberg continued their work despite overwhelm- 
ing difficulties is proved by Schmid, “Aus dem kirchlichen Leben Wiirttembergs 
im Dreissigjahrigen Krieg,” Wiirttembergische Jahrbiicher fiir Statistik und 
Landeskunde, 1921-22, pp. 55-87. 

* T. Mayer, “Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft vor dem Dreissigjahrigen Kriege,” 
Mitteilungen des Osterreichischen Instituts fiir Geschichtsforschung, XLI (1926), 
216-30. 
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the war. Julian,’ after careful investigation of the sources, concludes 
that, with one possible exception occurring during the siege of Breisach 
(1638), such tales were based on phantasy and superstition or were used 
for purposes of propaganda. 

The object of Hoffmann’s” dissertation is to see seventeenth-century 
Germany through the eyes of contemporary Englishmen. For this pur- 
pose she has-used travel books, military accounts, and the well-known 
printed collections of British documents. The author finds that the Eng- 
lish accounts fully substantiate what is already known from German 
sources. There is a more detailed study by Bechtold®® of William 
Crowne’s account of the earl of Arundel’s embassy to Germany in 1636. 
The pamphlet, printed in the following year, contains the best English 
description of the devastation of Germany. 

Lastly, attention should be called to Kénnecke’s® studies on Grim- 
melshausen, whose Simplicissimus will be read as long as there is any 
interest in the Thirty Years’ War. 

With so much new material, it would seem that another history of the 
Thirty Years’ War might well be written.” 

E. A. Be_ier 
Princeton University 

* F, Julian, “Angebliche Menschenfresserei im dreissigjaihrigen Krieg,” Mit- 
teilungen des Historischen V ereins der Pfalz, XLV (1927), 37-93. 

1. Hoffmann, Deutschland im Zeitalter des 30jahrigen Krieges. Nach Berich- 
ten und Urteilen englischer Augenzeugen (Griefswald, 1927). The reviewer’s no- 
tice, “Contemporary English printed sources for the Thirty Years’ War,” empha- 
sizes the value of these accounts for the military side of the war (American His- 
torical Review, XXXII [1927], 276-82). 


® A. Bechtold, “Eine Reise durch Franken im dreissigjahrigen Krieg,” Archiv 
des Historischen Vereins von Unterfranken u, Aschaffenburg, LX VII (1928), 
19-40. 


” G. Kénnecke, Quellen und Forschungen zur Lebensgeschichte Grimmelshau- 
sens (2 vols., Weimar, 1926, 1928). 

* H. G. R. Reade’s Sidelights on the Thirty Years’ War (3 vols., London, 1925), 
has not been overlooked. Despite Reade’s diligent research, his work is a disap- 
pointment; it is devoid of unity, badly proportioned, too allusive for the general 
reader, and not documented with the precision requisite for the special student. 
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AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN DIPLOMATIC DOCUMENTS, 
1908-1914 


A QHE constantly growing mass of material on the background of the 

Great War has recently been augmented by a welcome addition. 

The Austrian government has permitted the publication of a col- 
lection of documents covering the period from the Bosnian crisis in 1908 
to the outbreak of the war in July, 1914. Unusually complete for the 
period covered, these eight volumes, comprising more than 8,000 pages, 
contain no fewer than 11,200 documents, only some 4,000 less than the 
forty volumes of the Grosse Politik. This compactness is achieved by 
suppressing practically all paragraphing and by omitting all irrelevant 
material from the documents, though the nature of the omissions is always 
indicated in a phrase or two. The publication contains only such docu- 
ments as directly pertain to the general purpose of picturing the Austro- 
Hungarian foreign policy throughout these years. While the department 
of foreign affairs furnished most of the material, other departments were 
used whenever a reference was made to a document outside of the foreign 
office. The military archives were but slightly drawn on, as the editors 
felt that Conrad’s memoirs? contained the essential documents from these 
archives. The archives of the financial department, being in the posses- 
sion of Yugoslavia, were not available. 

In order to secure sound scholarship and freedom from political pres- 
sure, the Austrian government placed the undertaking under the super- 
vision of the Kommission fiir neuere Geschichte Osterreichs, an organi- 
zation in existence since 1897. The failure of Yugoslavia, contrary to a 
treaty obligation, to return documents of the department of finance relat- 

1 Osterreich-Ungarns Aussenpolitik von der bosnischen Krise 1908 bis zum 
Kriegsausbruch 1914. Diplomatische Aktenstiicke des Osterreichisch-Ungarischen 
Ministeriums des Aussern. Selected by Lupwic Birrner, Atrrep Francis Pai- 
BraM, Hernricn Sraerk and Hans Useserspercer. Edited by Lupwic Brrrner and 
Hans Urserssercer. (Published by the Kommission fiir neuere Geschichte Oster- 
reichs. Vienna and Leipzig: Osterreichischer Bundesverlag fiir Unterricht, Wis- 
senshaft und Kunst, 1930.) Vol. I, March 13, 1908-February 26, 1908. Vol. II, 
February 27, 1908-August 31,1910. Vol. 111, September, 1910-February 18, 1912. 
Vol. IV, February 19, 1912-November 30, 1912. Vol. V, December 1, 1912-March 
31,1918. Vol. VI, April 1, 1913-July 31, 1913. Vol. VII, August 1, 1913-A pril 30, 
1914. Vol. VIII, May 1, 1914-August 1, 1914. 

? FetpMaRsCHALL Conrap von Hoetrzenpvorr, Aus meiner Dienstzeit (5 vols.; 
Vienna, 1922-25). 
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ing to Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the partisan use of the Vienna ar- 
chives by the succession states, made it essential that the project be 
completed with as much secrecy as possible, in order to prevent further 
scattering of essential material. Naturally, extreme care was used to ob- 
tain a result that would be above question. The commission included 
Professors Ludwig Bittner, Hans Uebersberger, Heinrich Srbik, and Al- 
fred Francis Pribram. Professors Srbik and Pribram helped mainly in 
the selection of the documents, while Bittner and Uebersberger did most 
of the work, going through the mass of material, checking and sorting. 
The material was worked through three times, every attempt being made 
to include every document in any way necessary to an understanding of 
the various questions. 

The form chosen is chronological, a topical arrangement appearing to 
be unnecessary since more than three-fourths of the documents refer to 
the Balkan question. Footnote references to other materials on the same 
subject enable the student to follow any topic forward or backward with- 
out the necessity of detailed search. The editors are careful to explain 
that some documents referred to could not be located. The footnotes con- 
tain no references to secondary material, the documents being allowed to 
speak for themselves. Each document is dated according to the time it 
was sent; and if sent to the foreign office, it usually has also the date of 
receipt. In addition to the number designating its position in the publica- 
tion, a second number identifies its position in the archives themselves. 

The first three volumes cover Aehrenthal’s régime as foreign minister 
of Austria-Hungary, up to his death on February 17, 1912, dealing main- 
ly with the Bosnian and Moroccan crises and with the beginning of the 
Tripolitan War. They show Aehrenthal determined to regain a leading 
position for his country in the councils of Europe. 

The Bosnian crisis arose out of the anomalous position held by Austria- 
Hungary in the two provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which she had 
administered since 1878 but which were still under the nominal sover- 
eignty of Turkey. When the Young Turk revolution broke out in 1908, 
Austria had to face the possibility of meeting a demand for a more mod- 
ern system of government in these provinces, a demand which might even 
take the form of a Turkish request to return the provinces to the Porte. 
This, Aehrenthal was determined to prevent. He outlined his policy at a 
crown council of August 19, 1908 (Document No. 40). He was ready to 
grant the provinces a parliamentary government; but in order for this to 
be done, their relationship to the empire would need defining. He could 
see no solution other than annexation. This would also, he hoped, put an 
end to the Pan-Serbian plan of eventually including them in a greater 
Serbia. At the same time he hoped to end the legend of Austria’s wish to 
expand in the Balkans, by relinquishing her hold on the Sanjak of Novi- 
bazar. The annexation was not, therefore, the beginning of a new policy 
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of expansion, but the last chapter of an old story. It was also regarded 
as a defensive move against the aggressive plans of Serbia. 

Diplomatically, Aehrenthal was prepared, or thought he was. He felt 
sure of German support, “since this power,” as Aehrenthal put it, “was 
now absolutely dependent on Austria-Hungary.” He, no doubt, here re- 
ferred to the effects of the Algeciras conference, which had given Ger- 
many an exaggerated feeling of isolation. Russia could hardly repudiate 
her various agreements on the subject, though Aehrenthal intended to 
see Izvolsky and secure his consent to the proposed act. Italy was suffi- 
ciently bound by the Triple Alliance, although he was also in communica- 
tion with Tittoni, the Italian foreign minister, of whose consent he felt 
sure. France was occupied in Morocco; and he saw no reason why Eng- 
land should object, since she had originally helped Austria obtain the 
territory. 

The final decision was made at a second crown council on September 
10 (No. 85). Aehrenthal explained that Russia had essented in principle 
(No. 91), in her note of July 2; and he had no doubt whatever, that he 
and Izvolsky could arrange the details. There was little opposition with- 
in the council, though the Hungarian spokesmen voiced certain doubts. 
Outside opposition centered chiefly in the person of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, which explains why Aehrenthal went to some trouble to keep 
the former in ignorance of his exact plans. He even asked Francis Jo- 
seph not to tell Francis Ferdinand anything, as the latter might pass his 
doubts on to his friend William II (No. 43). 

Having secured Tittoni’s consent (No. 67) and having reached an un- 
derstanding with Izvolsky (No. 79), Aehrenthal sprang his announce- 
ment on Europe on October 6, 1908. 

The documents throw additional light on the Aehrenthal-Izvolsky 
quarrel. This quarrel centered around the question of whether Izvolsky 
had or had not agreed to the annexation beforehand. Izvolsky’s position 
is not improved by this new evidence, but it is also doubtful whether 
Aehrenthal’s position has really been strengthened. That Izvolsky 
agreed to the annexation is obvious, but Aehrenthal’s ruthless manner 
of pinning his adversary to the wall strengthens the conclusion that 
Aehrenthal played the game of diplomacy in an extremely cold-blooded 
fashion. Izvolsky’s strongest argument, however, of having been left in 
the dark as to the time chosen by Aehrenthal, is crushed once for all. In 
Aehrenthal’s memorandum on the Buchlau interview of September 16, 
Aehrenthal distinctly mentioned the opening days of October as the 
probable date. In fact, Izvolsky said he would prefer the 15th, since he 
hoped to be back in Russia by that date. He acquiesced, however, when 
Aehrenthal explained that it would be impossible for him to wait that 
long (Nos. 79, 82, 86). All this is, of course, well known; and the docu- 
ments merely confirm the story already generally accepted. 
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Izvolsky’s opposition, therefore, was a direct disregard of his prom- 
ise ; but in spite of this, one doubts whether Aehrenthal’s relentless pres- 
sure was the only way to achieve his purpose, since to a man as vain as 
Izvolsky this must have been particularly galling (Nos. 349, 386, 388, 
444, 461, 579, 629, ete.). After Aehrenthal had succeeded in placating 
Turkey, his pressure on Izvolsky practically assumed the form of black- 
mail. He asked the Russian statesman to exert pressure on Serbia to 
recognize the annexation or he would publish the notes he held (Nos. 
1080, 1083, 1131, 1146). An amusing touch is furnished by Izvolsky’s 
clever answer to Berchtold, the Austrian ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
on the occasion of the latter’s delivery of Aehrenthal’s last and strongest 
threat. If, said Izvolsky, Berchtold was speaking to him merely as Count 
Berchtold, he would overlook it; on the other hand, if he were speaking 
as the ambassador of Austria-Hungary, Izvolsky would insist that the 
threat be put into a formal note to be presented to the tsar (No. 1185). 
This, of course, Aehrenthal hesitated to do (No. 1196) ; and it was left 
for Germany to bring the final pressure (No. 1208). It appears, how- 
ever, that the German step was probably unnecessary, as Izvolsky had 
already made up his mind to give in (Nos. 1270, 1427). 

Izvolsky’s demand for a conference really seems to have received the 
nominal consent of Aehrenthal, conditional to his counter-demand that 
the program be outlined first (Nos. 390, 509, 529, 705, 901). The diffi- 
culty of carrying on diplomatic relations between the two statesmen is 
revealed in Berchtold’s reports from St. Petersburg. He must have had a 
very unpleasant time (Nos. 460-65, 474—77, 627, 630, 646). 

Aehrenthal, without doubt, handled Germany somewhat cavalierly. It 
is true he took her support for granted, but he also tried to kill the im- 
pression that Austria was a mere satellite of the Wilhelmstrasse. This 
was a constant source of irritation to him, for he had the ambition to raise 
Austria to her former position of a real power (Nos. 21, 50, 89, 272). His 
interference in the Casablanca affair is evidence of this. He helped 
France at her request (Nos. 502, 508, 528), hoping that France would 
support him, since this would also enable him to be less dependent on 
Berlin. In this he was at least partly disappointed, but it shows what he 
hoped to accomplish (Nos. 411, 636, 670, 674). 

Berlin, nevertheless, supported Austria throughout the closing months 
of 1908, though Emperor William did complain to Szégyény, the am- 
bassador in Berlin, of Aehrenthal’s methods (No. 182). The documents 
confirm the impression received from the Grosse Politik that Biilow and 
William II disagreed on this issue (Nos. 183, 272, 294, 451, 978). Szé- 
gyény thought the Daily Telegraph incident had induced William to give 
in on this question (No. 456). 

If the French failure to support him was a disappointment to Aehren- 
thal, Italy’s failure to do so irritated him even more. Tittoni had failed 
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to anticipate the popular opposition to the Austrian move, and his posi- 
tion in the Italian cabinet became questionable. The opposition party at- 
tacked him bitterly; and he pleaded with Aehrenthal to grant him some 
concession, either of territory or in regard to the controversy over an 
Italian university at Triest. Aehrenthal met these pleas with a cold re- 
fusal (Nos. 271, 279, 414, 457, 458, etc.), and even quarreled with his 
own ambassador at Rome, who suggested that it would be only good poli- 
tics to help Tittoni at this juncture. To Liitzow’s plea that Tittoni’s fall 
would hurt the Austrian position at Rome, Aehrenthal cynically intimat- 
ed that Tittoni was no longer useful to him, if Tittoni needed such sup- 
port (Nos. 490, 503, 886, 1000, 1049). Tittoni’s rather cool attitude 
toward Austria, which was in evidence in his later years at Paris, must 
have had its beginning at this time. 

While the opposition of Izvolsky and Tittoni is easily understood, the 
position England took is more complicated. Certainly England’s stand 
was a surprise to Aehrenthal, and he resented it accordingly. In a letter 
to London, November 30, he expressed extreme bitterness at England’s 
position (No. 681). The fact that English opinion considered him merely 
a German pawn was particularly distasteful to him (Nos. 152, 175, 228, 
489, 724). Judging from this evidence, there is no doubt that the Anglo- 
German antagonism made an objective viewpoint on the part of England 
an impossibility. Grey’s position is described again and again as deter- 
mined by his fear of Germany (Nos. 1278, 1280, 1281, 1282, etc.). 

From Paris came the news that England was encouraging France in 
an aggressive action leading toward war (No. 550), to which Clemenceau 
was opposed (No. 747). King Edward himself is pictured leading this 
movement (Nos. 489, 681, 747, 892, 916, 922, 1055), and one wonders 
how much he was influenced by his setback at Ischl, when Francis Joseph 
had refused to interfere in the Anglo-German naval competition. Un- 
forunately, the Vienna archives contain no new material on this subject. 
Aehrenthal did not forget Edward’s opposition ; and it is in keeping with 
his vindictive attitude of mind that later in 1909, when the English mon- 
arch intimated that he would like to pay a visit to Francis Joseph, he was 
met with a polite refusal at the direct request of Achrenthal (Nos. 1682, 
1683). At the time, however, Aehrenthal vented his spleen on Cart- 
wright, the new British ambassador, who had made the fauz pas of criti- 
cizing Aehrenthal’s policies when presenting his credentials (No. 767). 
Aehrenthal, rightly or wrongly, was certain that England was stirring up 
trouble for him in Constantinople (No. 768); and his report to Mens- 
dorff, his ambassador in London, on the subject is a regular tirade against 
Grey and Grey’s countrymen, who were the biggest hypocrites in the 
world, talking so much about sacredness of treaties, yet being most cal- 
lous in that respect when their own interests were at stake. 

Contrary to the general belief, Aehrenthal and Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
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did not come to a secret understanding, though they both seem to have 
been aware of what was brewing (Nos. 1, 27, 87). The story that the 
Austrian ambassador at Paris affirmed this is seemingly one of Izvolsky’s 
inventions. At any rate, Khevenhiiller, on being called to task for this, 
gave his word of honor as an Austrian nobleman that the story was untrue 
(Nos. 291, 814, 465, 469). It is evident that Aehrenthal envisaged the 
possible use of Bulgaria against Serbia (Nos. 1, 27, 319, 516, 655). The 
Serbian press and such organizations as the Slovensky Yug (No. 98) 
were denouncing everything Austrian, and Vienna was anxious to stop 
this somehow. At Belgrade, war was on everyone’s tongue (Nos. 134, 
135); and if Bulgaria could be induced to join Austria in presenting a 
united front to the Turkish-Serb opposition, it would strengthen Aus- 
tria’s position. This plan failed because King Ferdinand was too suspi- 
cious of Aehrenthal’s motives to come to closer terms (Nos. 27, 87, 377, 
702). This was partly due to Aehrenthal’s lack of tact (Nos. 1187, 
1202), though it may have been that Bulgaria merely gave this reason as 
an excuse for swinging over to Russia (No. 1187). 

Aehrenthal handled Serbia with as little consideration as he did Rus- 
sia. His rather stiff protests to Belgrade failed to move the Serbian gov- 
ernment, in spite of the strong language used. This was not entirely due 
to Russian support, for Austria’s own agents described Serbia as almost 
helpless in the grip of its own propaganda. The government lacked the 
prestige to oppose the group which had put King Peter on the throne in 
1903 and since that time had organized secret anti-Austrian organiza- 
tions in order to make itself solid with the people. The personnel of the 
government was too mixed up with all this to be able to oppose it (No. 
265); even war seemed less dangerous than a revolt at home. Much the 
same situation existed in Constantinople (Nos. 332, 333). Aehrenthal 
met this last threat by counter-intrigues of his own in Albania, which he 
hoped would put Constantinople into a more amenable frame of mind 
(Nos. 361, 867, 433, 515). 

The pivotal point in the crisis was Turkey. Europe was, ostensibly, 
protesting on her account; should Aehrenthal win out here, it would in- 
validate the strongest argument of his opponents. Aehrenthal’s handling 
of the Turkish negotiations shows him at his best. He slowly pushed the 
Turkish statesmen in the direction he wished them to take. Their in- 
sistence on a European conference did not meet with an outright re- 
fusal; but Aehrenthal always qualified his possible consent by the in- 
sistence on a prior settlement of their differences, and he finally offered 
nominal compensations without once letting go of his definite purpose to 
confront Europe with a Turkish acceptance of his act. In this, his very 
able ambassador, Pallavicini, must share part of the honors (Nos. 81, 
209, 211, 332, 333, 343, 363, 398, 443, 452). As a concession, an Aus- 
trian guarantee to protect the Sanjak of Novibazar was dangled before 
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the eyes of the Turkish statesmen (Nos. 452, 459, 479, 482, 551). When 
offers of concessions seemed to fail, Aehrenthal also threatened (Nos. 
563, 569, 586,620). Knowing that the Turkish cabinet feared the oppo- 
sition of the Young Turk committee at Saloniki, Aehrenthal was not ad- 
verse to playing the committee and the government against each other 
(No. 641). It was clearly an uphill fight (No. 659), but Aehrenthal was 
determined to win. By the end of November the tide had turned (Nos. 
671, 672, 680), and in spite of English opposition (No. 680) Aehrenthal 
won out. Not, however, before he was forced to meet Turkey part way. 
Pallavicini reported December 13 that Vienna would have to offer money 
in some form (Nos. 738, 743). Aehrenthal finally agreed to this (No. 
850), and his offer was accepted early in January (No. 865) though the 
actual agreement was not signed until February 26, 1909 (No. 1063). 

With the Turkish acceptance in his pocket, Aehrenthal now confront- 
ed an uncertain Europe (Nos. 1074, 1075, 1080, 1083, 1097). From 
Constantinople came news of a secret Serb-Montenegrin agreement (No. 
1086), which worried the Turks, since it was directed against the San- 
jak. Without binding himself, Aehrenthal agreed in general to protect 
Turkey in this province in case of trouble arising (No. 1104). Toward 
Russia he presented an implacable front, and he was determined to win 
out with Serbia. In both countries the governments were sick of the whole 
mess, but were afraid of their own people (Nos. 1112, 1130, 1131, 1245), 
so much so that even Forgach, the Austrian representative at Belgrade, 
begged Aehrenthal to be a trifle more considerate (No. 1177). 

That war was more than a possibility is certain (Nos. 1271, 1273, 
1274); and it seems a fair criticism of Aehrenthal to say that, while his 
diplomacy achieved its purpose, the result failed to satisfy, since it left 
distrust behind it everywhere. The Austrian approaches to Sofia, un- 
successful though they were, aroused distrust at Bucharest (No. 1182) ; 
and the Rumanian defection in 1914 is foreshadowed in March, 1909, in 
the position taken by Rumania when war seemed probable ( No. 1275). 

That Aehrenthal’s methods lacked finesse is evident in more ways than 
in his failure at Bucharest and Sofia. Berlin became more and more irri- 
tated and was less and less willing to support him. This was due in part 
to the German wish not to antagonize Grey (Nos. 1259, 1288, 1289, 
1414); but it is also evident that Berlin was displeased, though the 
Grosse Politik is the best source for this phase of the subject. Grey and 
Aehrenthal came to almost a complete break. Incidentally, the docu- 
ments confirm the evidence in the German records, that Grey made al- 
most the same threat at Vienna that Germany made at St. Petersburg, 
i.e., if his mediation were refused, he would withdraw and let events take 
their course (No. 1315). To this Aehrenthal returned a counter-threat: 
Grey could either accept his draft of the note Serbia should return to 
Vienna, or his own action at Belgrade would follow (No. 1824, 1333). 
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Grey then accepted (Nos. 1364, 1380), though a misunderstanding in 
regard to details left a feeling of distrust behind at both capitals (Nos. 
1393, 1895, 1898). The Serbian acceptance of Aehrenthal’s demands on 
March 80 finally ended the crisis (No. 1416), Vienna having won the 
struggle on all fronts. 

There is no doubt that few incidents in the story of Austro-Serbian 
relations did so much to prejudice the Austrian position abroad as the 
Fried jung trial in December, 1909. The editors may, therefore, perhaps 
be pardoned for including such a wealth of material on the subject. It is 
clear from this evidence that some popular conceptions are untenable. 
The documents used in the trial were not known to be forgeries when 
used ; nor were they forged by the Austrian legation at Belgrade. At the 
worst, the documents show that Forgach, at Belgrade, was too gullible. 
On the other hand, the Serbian government can hardly have been entirely 
ignorant or innocent of the whole affair. It is more likely that the Serbian 
foreign office was quite willing to let a wrong impression be accepted at 
Vienna. The sinister presence of the first secretary of the Serbian for- 
eign office, Spalaykovich, is always in evidence; and the investigation 
conducted later by the Austrian foreign office exonerated the members of 
the diplomatic staff at Belgrade. While the investigation failed to estab- 
lish their guilt, it did leave them standing in the position of being abso- 
lutely duped (Nos. 1764-2050, passim). 

The final farce was the trial of the informant himself by a Serbian 
court. In this trial, Vasich, the man who had furnished the questionable 
documents, was tried for treason by his own government. He had been 
offered asylum by Austria but had refused this. His own testimony was 
accepted by the court as proof of his treason, and he received a light 
prison term. This testimony, which was a network of truth and fiction, 
implicated the Austrian legation; but the secret investigation made of 
these charges by the Austrian foreign office proved them to be almost 
totally false. Yet, how could Vienna protest when she was not accused? 
To judge from the reports, it must have been capital fun for Serbia and 
gall and wormwood to Forgach, who had no way of defending himself as 
long as he was mentioned only indirectly (No. 2399). Incidentally, 
Hartwig, the Russian representative at Belgrade, must have aided and 
abetted the intrigue (Nos. 2413, 2433, 2459, 2464, 2490, 2620). What- 
ever one may think of Masaryk’s attack on Aehrenthal, the documentary 
evidence on this subject will hardly add to Masaryk’s reputation, either 
as a patriot or as a keen investigator. He seems to have been duped as 
badly as Forgach, and Aehrenthal was in no position to expose him with- 
out making himself the laughing stock of Europe. 

These two trials can rightly be considered as part of the Bosnian cri- 
sis; and it is therefore quite evident that, while Aehrenthal had won a 
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diplomatic victory, it was no more than a Pyrrhic victory, for it failed to 
settle the South Slav problem in any way. 

Not only did Aehrenthal fail in his Serbian policy, but he was dis- 
trusted abroad. Izvolsky’s departure for Paris was viewed with relief at 
Vienna (No. 2394). This man whom Berchtold characterized as an 
“ekelhafter Parvenu” (No. 2103) might do less damage in Paris (No. 
2454). Aehrenthal continued to be annoyed by constantly having his 
policies identified with Berlin’s. Sazonov, who replaced Izvolsky as 
Russian foreign minister, held to that opinion regardless of anything Vi- 
enna said to the contrary (No. 2269). Furthermore, the Russo-German 
rapprochement at Potsdam in 1910 was hardly calculated to soothe Aeh- 
renthal’s irritation, especially as the German foreign office was either too 
honest or too undiplomatic to explain the meeting satisfactorily (No. 
2295). When Kiderlen-Waechter told Flotow that he had assured Sazo- 
nov that Austria had never asked Germany for support in an aggressive 
policy, Aehrenthal said nothing. That he did not forget is clearly evi- 
denced in his stand during the Moroccan crisis of 1911 (Nos. 2529, 2541, 
2553, 2560, 2564, 2565, 2566). ‘Be reserved,” were Aechrenthal’s in- 
structions to his ambassador at Berlin when asked for his support. Since 
Germany had told Russia that she was not bound to support Austria in an 
aggressive policy, why should Austria support her? After all, he con- 
cluded, Austria had all the trouble she wanted in the Balkans, without 
creating new ones in Morocco (No. 2554). 

This was only too true, since by November, 1911, Vienna was receiv- 
ing reports about such organizations in Serbia as the “Black Hand,” with 
its slogan “Union or Death” (Nos. 2911, 2921, 2928, 3041, 3264, 3270). 
They show the complicity of men in high places. Dragutin Dimitriyevich 
was a member of the Serbian general staff (Nos. 2921, 3624); even 
Crown Prince Alexander was not above suspicion (No. 3590). This last- 
mentioned report gives a very complete survey of the movement, though 
it must have been mislaid or unknown to the personnel handling the in- 
vestigation in 1914, or they would hardly have blamed the entire con- 
spiracy on the Narodna Odbrana, the central organization through which 
the various branches kept in touch with each other. The collection of 
documents is very full on the South Slav problem, giving a picture of the 
growth of this menace to the territorial integrity of the dual monarchy. 
Numerous reports (Nos. 3400-3883) describe the situation in Croatia, 
such as the attack on the royal governor Cuvaj in 1912. Serbia’s methods 
of undermining the patriotism of the South Slav youth receives much at- 
tention, as for example, the visit of the Agram students to Belgrade (Nos. 
3452, 3456). In May, 1912, Vienna was even informed of a plot to kill 
Francis Ferdinand (No. 3572). 

The Austro-Italian relations are quite fully dealt with and confirm the 
story already fairly well known, of Italy’s doubtful loyaity. When Italy 
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demanded compensation for Austria’s seizure of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, Aehrenthal refused the request in spite of pleas from the Aus- 
trian embassy at Rome to be more considerate (Nos. 1089, 1355, 1357). 
Aehrenthal, both now and in 1911, held Italy to a strict interpretation of 
the Triple Alliance. The only concession he made, if it can be called 
such, was to get rid of Conrad, who, as chief of staff, was calling for a 
war against Italy. Conrad’s retirement in 1911 was interpreted as a 
friendly act by Italy, though in reality Conrad was removed because he 
attempted to interfere with Aehrenthal’s conduct of the foreign office. 
To Tittoni’s plea that the conference Izvolsky demanded be held at 
Rome, Aehrenthal returned evasive answers. Both Berlin and Vienna 
played up to Rome in this, at the same time hoping that the conference 
might be avoided (Nos. 1247, 1254), though apparently Aehrenthal 
viewed a conference with less dread than did Berlin (Nos. 1319, 1374). 

The negotiations between Rome and Vienna also dealt largely with the 
future of Austria’s Balkan policy. Vienna’s willingness to give up her 
rights in Montenegro was a matter of relief to Rome (Nos. 1413, 1444, 
1445, 1476, 1602), though an accord was only achieved after a good bit 
of irritation on both sides (Nos. 1491, 1496, 1505). 

Throughout, however, Aehrenthal’s distrust of Rome is only too ap- 
parent (Nos. 1532, 1580). This feeling was at least partly shared at 
Berlin (Nos. 1597, 1728, 1759, 1779). The Austro-Italian negotiations 
in 1909 reached the state of an agreement which stated that no Balkan 
negotiations with Russia were to be undertaken by either power without 
the consent of the other (Nos. 1659, 1664, 1849). 

Rumors of the formation of a Balkan alliance under Russian tutelage 
appeared periodically (Nos. 1661, 1663, 1739). Tittoni himself seems to 
have envisaged an agreement a trois between Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
and Russia (No. 1734). This was the source of some worry to Berlin and 
Vienna (Nos. 1757, 1759). 

The visit of Tsar Nicholas at Racconigi was viewed by Italy’s two 
partners as proof of her secret intentions (Nos. 1761, 1766, 1767, 1768), 
though Tittoni protested that no written agreement had been negotiated 
(No. 1771) and again sounded Vienna on the possibilities of an agree- 
ment 4 trois. It is of interest that both Liitzow and Jagow, the German 
ambassador, defended the honesty of Tittoni’s intentions (No. 1794) 
and tried to reassure their respective countries; but Aehrenthal was un- 
convinced, and warned Berlin (No. 1833). 

The fall of Tittoni and his replacement by San Giuliano proved no 
bar to the improvement of the Austro-Italian relations (Nos. 1888, 
1897). The negotiations continued, though @ leakage either at Berlin or 
Rome irritated Aehrenthal, who, however, on being asked by the Ru- 
manian minister about the alleged Austro-Italian agreement, simply de- 
nied it (No. 2016). In spite of this, both Grey and Izvolsky seemed to 
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know about it (Nos. 2018, 2019, 2020), which did not serve to uphold 
good feeling between the two capitals (Nos. 2021, 2022, 2051, 2054). In 
addition reports about Racconigi, which were at variance with Tittoni’s 
assurances, helped this along (No. 2041). Berlin pointed out that a more 
careful defining of Article VII of the Triple Alliance might smooth out 
many misunderstandings (No. 2095) ; and had this suggestion been fol- 
lowed, it certainly would have saved much trouble later. 

Reports of Austro-Italian intrigues in Albania appear from time to 
time (Nos. 2106, 2124, 2128, 2457) ; but on the surface, as indicated by 
San Giuliano’s visit to Salzburg in 1910, everything was smoothed over 
(No. 2244). In Vienna, at least, the hope existed that the situation was 
improving (Nos. 2251, 2285). Below the surface, however, things were 
much the same. Rome watched the difficulties in Trieste with suspicion 
(Nos. 2257, 2272); but her troubles with Turkey soon engaged her at- 
tention, and the later reports are devoted to this topic. Aehrenthal did not 
wish to oppose Italy in her venture (Nos. 2265, 2639), though he did his 
best to persuade her to make a reasonable settlement (Nos. 2355, 2365, 
2371, 2485). At the same time he exerted himself at Constantinople with 
a like purpose in mind (No. 2354). 

When Conrad wished to utilize the opportunity to settle things with 
Italy, Aehrenthal was scathing in his criticism (Nos. 2567, 2568, 2571). 
Furthermore, the fear of a general Balkan war was the cause of consid- 
erable worry at Vienna (Nos. 2582, 2583), and good relations with Italy 
seemed important. Conrad was dismissed after a trial of strength be- 
tween himself and Aehrenthal (Nos. 2598, 2890, 3149) ; and the latter 
agreed to the suggestion of Kiderlen, the German foreign minister, that 
the occasion should be utilized to renew the Triple Alliance (Nos. 2579, 
2584, 2585, 2654, 2655). 

Probably this feeling had some influence on Aehrenthal’s attitude 
toward the Moroccan struggle, because he now lent Germany some sup- 
port. Cartwright received a very severe rebuke for an anti-German ar- 
ticle in the Neue Freie Presse (Nos. 2737; cf. 2603, 2604, 2605) ; and 
when Hungary appealed to Aehrenthal to mediate between France and 
Germany, he acceded to this request, making a strong protest at Paris in 
Germany’s favor (Nos. 2613, 2619). The Hungarian position was no 
doubt influenced by their wish to float a loan on the Paris bourse (Nos. 
2559, 2562, 2885). 

Italy’s proposed attack on the European possessions of Turkey occu- 
pied Aehrenthal’s attention during the last months of his life, and his 
language to Rome was frequently quite sharp (Nos. 2689, 2691, 2713, 
2731, 2744, 2878, etc.). Aehrenthal insisted that such an attack would 
violate their treaty agreement, paying no attention to Italy’s pleas to 
consider the Italian position in the matter. 

Aehrenthal, during his last years, perhaps because of ill health, was 
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almost impossible to get along with. He was at outs with Tschirschky, 
the German ambassador, and asked for his dismissal; but Berlin said 
that this could not be done, since he was Emperor William’s man (No. 
3161). He quarreled with Conrad; and Liitzow, his ambassador in Italy, 
was so irritated by Aehrenthal’s methods that one of his reports to his 
superior sounds like a challenge to a duel (No. 1456). Even Cartwright, 
who was an admirer of his, was saved only by Aehrenthal’s death. 

Berchtold’s régime is very fully treated, all but the first three volumes 
dealing with this subject. Berchtold will probably be more kindly dealt 
with in the future as the result of the publication of these documents. 
The reviewer has been forced to revise his estimate of the Austrian 
statesman and to discard most of his conceptions in regard to Berch- 
told’s policies. The documents show Berchtold to have been a hard 
worker, a man, who, judging from the constant appearance of his signa- 
ture, evidently left but little for his subordinates to do. Whatever one 
may think of him, he was not the weak, vacillating creature he has been 
pictured. These volumes are dominated by his personality; and out of 
the thousands of documents, a rather consistent picture emerges: his ac- 
tions assume a co-ordinated appearance, and his policies become under- 
standable, so much so, that one wonders whether any other policy could 
have been followed. There is no evidence of any lack of decision or vacil- 
lation, or even lapse into personal weaknesses so easily discernable in 
Aehrenthal. In fact, the picture is reversed. Never once does Berchtold 
change his aim, he tenaciously follows one policy ; and when the final ul- 
timatum is dispatched to Serbia in July, 1914, it appears as the only 
logical conclusion possible. However, this impression is conveyed only if 
one follows Berchtold over a sufficiently long period of time. His actions 
at any one time frequently take on the form of not knowing what he 
wants, and then on second though it is immediately clear that this is due 
to a preconceived notion of what was expected of him. Actually, he has 
not swerved from his position. A person who has his thesis made out in 
advance will find almost any viewpoint he is looking for, if he examines 
only isolated reports. 

Berchtold came to power at a critical period. The Balkan crisis was 
about to break, for the Tripolitan War was fast welding the Balkan 
states into an alliance. It was obvious that a serious disturbance of the 
balance of power in the Balkans would not leave the dual monarchy un- 
affected. Austria was not, however, the only power dreading an out- 
break in the Balkans. England attempted to bind Italy not to attack the 
Straits (Nos. 3324, 3325, 3340) ; Greece, on the other hand, was more 
than ready to help along the movement in Crete for independence (Nos. 
3321, 3328, 3336); while Montenegro openly threatened to start a con- 
flagration (No. 3312). 

Europe consequently made efforts to find some way of satisfying both 
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Italy and Turkey and bring this war to a close. England took the lead in 
this, though her efforts met with indifference in Russia (No. 3342), and 
Vienna, at least at first, seemed uninterested (Nos. 3340, 3841). This 
was due to Berchtold’s fear of irritating Italy. An indication of the cyni- 
cal attitude held in Austria on the Italian situation can be seen from a 
statement by the Austrian ambassador at Rome. In answer to a question 
from Vienna he reported: “Outside of the perfectly idyllic conditions, 
which, according to Italian papers, now exist on the occupied islands 
there seems nothing to report” (No. 3554). 

However, the idea of restoring peace gained popularity, even Russia 
falling into line (No. 3345). Charykov’s recall (Nos. 8371, 83387) from 
the embassy at Constantinople was evidently a result of this decision to 
quit fishing in troubled waters for the time being. Germany wished to 
prevent any outbreak, for she was engaged in negotiations with England ; 
and she anxiously exerted herself at Vienna, Constantinople, and Rome 
in the interests of peace (Nos. 3408, 3417, 8513, 8540, 3714, etc.). 

At this time Berlin was in an optimistic mood in regard to England 
(No. 3394), and we note with interest some of the Austrian reports on 
this knotty problem. Haldane is quoted as speaking very highly of Beth- 
mann-Hollweg and emphasizing the unreasonable fear on both sides (No. 
8343); while Lord Stamfordham, the king’s secretary, frankly called 
Grey anti-German and under French influence. If peace were to be kept, 
he depended on Bethmann-Hollweg (No. 3401); while Lord Morley 
stated: “How can a détente take place when Paris immediately has an 
attack of nerves and we permit ourselves to be completely dominated by 
our French friends?” 

Europe certainly was divided into two camps, even more so than in 
1908. Grey was anxious to prevent this (No. 3645), but, as Morley’s 
statement points out, not at the expense of making Paris nervous. 
Berchtold voiced a logical complaint, therefore, when he asked his am- 
bassador to find out whether Grey meant what he said when he talked of 
the necessity of observing treaty obligations less strenuously and pleaded 
for a more European attitude on the part of everyone. If so, Berchtold 
stated, Austria would be only too glad to play up to this sentiment, for 
she was tired of having everything she did imputed to German influence. 
Besides, he added, Austria could not depend on either Germany or Italy 
in her Mediterranean policy, and why could not Austria trade her posi- 
tion on the Straits question for some English support (No. 3674)? But 
Grey was unwilling to do more than keep in touch with Vienna (No. 
8645), and so a golden opportunity was lost. 

Berchtold’s foreign policy is outlined in a memorandum prepared in 
the foreign office, dated October 7, 1912 (No. 3991). It describes the 
Habsburg monarchy’s precarious position. The German-Austrian alli- 
ance had originally been formed to protect both parties from Russia’s 
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plans to overthrow the decisions arrived at by the Congress of Berlin. 
The growing tension between England and Germany, however, was now 
causing Germany to draw nearer to Russia as a protection against Eng- 
land. At Potsdam, Germany had made declarations about Austria-Hun- 
gary without consulting her. She had agreed not to support Austria in 
an aggressive policy in the Balkans. Austria was, therefore, entitled to 
seek support in England or France. At present, Germany was working 
out plans to localize the Balkan struggle together with France and Eng- 
land ; but Vienna was not being consulted, she was simply being asked to 
support it. But why, reasoned Berchtold, should Austria uncover her 
foreign policy? 

Should she compromise her position, so favorable politically and strategically, 
by a premature unmasking of her ultimate aims, giving the Balkan states a blank 
check to despoil Turkey by a declaration of neutrality and désintéressement? This 
would deprive Vienna of the possibility of a diplomatic retreat and hand her over 
to Russia bound hand and foot. Or should she accept the odium of planning an 
aggressive action, by turning down the localization scheme and thus forcing Rus- 
sia into carrying out premature defensive measures? .... No matter how it 
turns out, our German ally has made the attempt to restrict our freedom of action 
by a general European agreement at the historic moment for which our monarchy 
has been waiting for decades and has been preparing herself both in a diplomatic 
and in a military way. It robs us of our advantageous position in the Balkan 
peninsula. 


It is obvious, so far, that Berchtold regarded the Balkan crisis as a 
long-expected event, and one in which Austria held the cards, as long as 
she preserved her freedom of action and had the chance to interfere at 
the proper time. But if Germany now deserted the alliance in the inter- 
ests of peace at any price, of what good was the alliance? Germany was 
not only not supporting her but her action represented support for the 
opposition, an attempt to exchange her diplomatic isolation for Austria’s. 
The memorandum ends with the statement that this shameful desertion 
must, however, not be permitted to get to the attention of Europe. Aus- 
tria must hide her real feelings and attempt to change German opinion. 

The foregoing memorandum reveals much. It is certainly clear that 
Berlin utterly misunderstood Vienna. 

Berchtold’s policy as revealed here is obviously defensive in purpose, 
though his methods might become aggressive. It is here that Berchtold 
has been misunderstood. His actions have received a wrong interpreta- 
tion because his aim was misunderstood. At a crown council held on Oc- 
tober 16, 1912, Berchtold outlined his aims as being simply the protec- 
tion of the status quo as far as possible. Serbia must be kept from the 
Adriatic. To accomplish this an independent Albania must be set up as a 
check to Serbia’s increase of strength. Obviously, this was a vital matter 
(No. 4118). The council decided, in a two-day session (October 17 and 
18, 1912), that events must be watched carefully and that at the proper 
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moment Vienna would intervene to protect her interests; but no seizure 
of territory was contemplated. 

During his entire term of office, Berchtold never varied from the plan 
outlined above. The details, of course, depended on circumstances. The 
failure of Berlin to support him was a hard blow and explains many of 
his actions. In his instructions to Szégyény, October 30, he showed his 
mistrust by forbidding his ambassador to hand over any written material 
to Berlin as to his future policies. Only verbal explanations were given, 
and these were purposely somewhat vague (Nos. 4204, 4205). This of 
course explains the impression conveyed in the Grosse Politik that Berch- 
told had no definite policy in regard to the South Slav question. 

Berchtold was also hampered by the fact that he reaped the results of 
Aehrenthal’s methods. In his answer to a memorandum from the war de- 
partment emphasizing the need of military preparations (No. 3869), 
Berchtold stated: 


We must entertain no delusions in regard to our method of procedure in the 
Bosnian crisis. We ourselves are responsible not only for the formation of the 
Balkan alliance but also for the mistrust with which we are regarded by all the 
chancelleries of Europe, and this has created a unity of action among them which 
would not otherwise exist [No. 3028]. 


He added that, under the circumstances, Austria must play a waiting 
game or she would be accused of endangering the peace of Europe. If 
Austria acted too soon, it would draw Italy and Russia together, since 
both feared Austria’s expansion in the Balkans. Whatever the situation 
was now, time would improve it. Vienna certainly could not announce 
her plans at this time. A strong Bulgaria would be a good thing, he con- 
tinued ; and if the Balkan powers should fall out among themselves, this 
would offer the opportunity to interfere, as they would be more amenable 
to Austria’s wishes. 

If the Austrian policy thus becomes clearer, so Austria’s actions be- 
come understandable. The documents show how Berchtold was hampered 
in Belgrade by Hartwig (Nos. 4079, 4081, 4353, 4392, 4406, 4417, 4426, 
4448, 4449, etc.). It is evident from this why the French slogan of dés- 
intéressement was unacceptable to Vienna (Nos. 4210, 4216), and it 
also explains why Austria hesitated to proceed aggressively at this time 
(Nos. 4925, 4933, 5059, 5204). Germany’s efforts in the interests of 
peace receive new confirmation (Nos. 5604, 5680, 6127, 6172, 6255, 
6275, 6297). Berchtold’s disgust with Europe’s lack of decision is evi- 
dent, and he became convinced that he could not depend on Europe to 
sustain his viewpoint. Any decisions made at London were blocked by 
Hartwig in Belgrade, in spite of the fact that Berchtold’s demands were 
reasonable enough from his point of view (Nos. 4118, 4128, 4140, 4170, 
4171). Nevertheless, Berchtold still clung to his hope of a diplomatic 
solution (No. 5059). 
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The earlier story of the welding together of the Balkan alliance is pic- 
tured vividly (Nos. 8400, 8498, 3571, 3601, 3603, 8689, 3873, 3969, 
4064, 4065), and its direction against Austria as well as against Turkey 
was known at Vienna. The British ambassador at Paris told Count 
Szécsen, the Austrian representative there, in October, 1912, that Russia 
was behind the whole movement, and added sarcastically that she was 
apparently much surprised that a war actually resulted from it. Seem- 
ingly, Russia had viewed the structure merely as a threat to Austria (No. 
4178). 

The constant wrangling at London was beginning to convince Berch- 
told that he had no one to depend on but himself. England’s inability to 
see the Balkan question from Austria’s point of view was painfully evi- 
dent (Nos. 4321, 4322). Mensdorff lamented that Grey was very weak 
on geography (No. 4322), while the growing Austrian distrust of Poin- 
caré (Nos. 4338, 4339) increased Berchtold’s feeling that Austria stood 
alone. An amusing touch is added by the fact that Montenegro made 
money on the Paris stock exchange by “cashing in” on her knowledge of 
when the war would break out (No. 4340). 

There is a mass of material on the growing anti-Austrian feeling in 
Serbia, culminating in insults to her consular agents. The charge that 
Austria deliberately exaggerated the Prochaska affair seems unwarrant- 
ed from this evidence (Nos. 3621, 3673, 3675, 3680, 3883, 4202, 4316, 
4343, 4380, 4461, 4471, 4484, 4625, 4646, 4730, 4750, etc.). 

When Grey had proposed his plan of a conference of ambassadors, the 
proposal came at a time which coincided with Berchtold’s conviction that 
the moment had come for Austria to intervene. This explains his refusal 
to accept Paris as the place of meeting. He feared the influence of Poin- 
caré and Izvolsky. To accept the conference at all was a concession; to 
accept Paris would be too much (Nos. 4735, 4771, 4815). Apparently, 
Germany had no such fears (No. 4513), though she agreed to back Berch- 
told’s decision (Nos. 4560, 4571, 4595). Berchtold complained bitterly 
of Grey’s attitude. Grey, he said, was dealing with the Serbians as a 
Western people, while in reality they were oriental in their outlook. To 
encourage them as Grey was doing was quite wrong. Needless to say, 
this point of view was not understood at London (Nos. 4542, 4565). 

At London Berchtold waged a long and bitter fight to sustain his po- 
sition (Nos. 4911, 4912, 4914, 4925, 4928, 4944, 5012). Possibly the 
fact that Berchtold’s terms (No. 4673) were not intended for bartering 
purposes caused some of the difficulty. He wrote to St. Petersburg, No- 
vember 29, that Szdpary, the ambassador, should get it through his head, 
once for all, that he, Berchtold, was not bluffing and that his terms really 
represented what he wanted (No. 4711). He further gave him instruc- 
tions to prepare to send home the embassy archives inasmuch as war was 
probable (No. 4710). No one at Berlin seemed to see the situation as 
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Berchtold saw it (Nos. 4835, 4866, 4868, 5454, 5604, 5680), while Italy 
was more ready to adopt it (No. 4868). Grey was finally induced to sup- 
port him in regard to the question of a port on the Adriatic (Nos. 4944, 
4957, 4959, 4962, 4964, 4973, 5056) ; but this was tempered by the fact 
that, to Grey, this represented the maximum concession he was prepared 
to make. 

Grey worked hard to secure Russia’s consent to this solution, though 
the merits of the question seem to have left him cold (Nos. 4770, 4773, 
4797, 4798, 4799, 4902, 4959, 4979, 5694, 5708). He always made it 
perfectly clear that in case of war he would stand with France (Nos. 
4799, 4800). It is amusing to see Grey insisting on his week-end vaca- 
tions, regardless of the seriousness of the situation (Nos. 4957, 7622). 

While trying to hold his own at London, Berchtold fought a rear- 
guard action at Sofia and Bucharest. He tried desperately to bridge the 
ever widening chasm between these two countries (Nos. 4978, 5001, 
5114, 5116, 5118, 5128, 5262, 5585). This effort, however, proved fu- 
tile; the two countries were too far apart (Nos. 5601, 5758). In addition 
to all this, Berchtold had to fight the war party at home. This group saw 
no value in a diplomatic victory. What they wanted was a decisive mili- 
tary decision (Nos. 5059, 5204). 

The documents show that the war party slowly won out. As it began 
to be obvious that Europe was indisposed to accept the Austrian version, 
Berchtold’s dispatches show a more warlike tone (Nos. 5051, 5109, 
5146, 5198, 5583), though on the Albanian boundary question he finally 
compromised in the interests of peace (Nos. 5269, 5459, 5472, 5855). 

The inability of Vienna and Berlin to see each other’s points of 
view appears constantly, and one wonders what would have been the 
final outcome had the Great War not broken out when it did. Pallavacini 
reported an interesting conversation with Wangenheim, the German am- 
bassador in Constantinople, in which both gentlemen told each other that 
the alliance was rather useless (No. 5692), while Jagow, now German 
foreign minister, complained in no uncertain terms of Vienna’s wish to 
start a war, and when the Austrian ambassador tried to argue the point, 
cut him off with the statement that his information was absolutely au- 
thentic and that he did not care to argue about it (No. 5680). No wonder 
Berchtold felt isolated. 

The reports on the mission of Hohenlohe to Russia are of interest for 
the light they throw on the psychological causes back of a war. Hohen- 
lohe reported that the mental tension in Russia was so great that unless 
something happened in the next few weeks to relieve this, war would come 
regardless of whether anyone wanted it or not (No. 5751). It was in an- 
swer to this plea that Francis Joseph expressed his willingness to reduce 
his troops on the Russian frontier (No. 5910). 

Both Russia and Austria made compromises in regard to northern Al- 
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bania (Nos. 5855, 5920, 5926), a step due in no small degree to Grey’s 
strenuous efforts (No. 5927). The reports at this time reveal Berchtold 
as a harassed man whose nerves must have been at the breaking-point. 
Grey was interested only in peace regardless of the merits of any ques- 
tion (No. 5983). To Sazonov it was all a question of prestige (No. 
5969). Berchtold, who was tired to seeing the Serbian troops advancing 
with no regard to Europe’s protests (No. 5930), was determined to force 
the issue. 

This explains Berchtold’s sudden activity when everything seemed 
settled. Reports of indignities to Austrian citizens were pouring in, and 
his protests were disregarded. What was left but force (Nos. 6053, 
6083)? To this, Grey simply answered that he did not know what could 
be done (No. 6090), at least not now. But by this time Berchtold’s pa- 
tience was at an end—or was it an attack of nerves? At any rate, he no- 
tified London that he was tired of the theatrical accomplishments of 
Europe while Austro-Hungarian citizens were being murdered (Nos. 
6142, 6220). Grey said he would think it over (No. 6160). Berchtold, 
however, now acted himself (Nos. 6197, 6229, 6240), and in a series of 
demands called for a halt to Montenegrin aggression. But Montenegro 
played for time (Nos. 6282, 6283, 6284, 6309), and Berchtold added 
threats. Serbia was told to get out of Scutari (No. 6322), and in sudden 
fear of war Europe acted. A naval demonstration took place (Nos. 6352, 
6358, 6357, 6364, 6460), but even then Montenegro refused to move and 
actually took Scutari. Berchtold asked Italy to join Austria, who wished 
to intervene; but San Giuliano objected (Nos. 6794, 6795), and Berch- 
told hesitated to proceed alone. 

The feeling in Vienna is clearly pictured in a letter of Hoyos, Berch- 
told’s chef de cabinet, to Szégyény on April 6, 1913 (No. 6477). Ger- 
many, stated Hoyos, did not understand Austria. Sazonov was in no po- 
sition to oppose the Pan-Slav group, which was clamoring for action. 
Hartwig and Pashich were in direct communication with this group and 
were intriguing against Sazonov. Hartwig had told Belgrade that Aus- 
tria~-Hungary was bluffing; hence nothing but actual force would affect 
the attitude of Serbia. The very fact that Austria had only threatened 
so far was cited as proof of this. Therefore, stated Hoyos, Vienna had 
decided to try to change the naval demonstration into a blockade. If that 
failed, she would make another attempt to get Italy to join her in a com- 
mon action. If Italy refused, Vienna would have to act alone. Whether 
this would mean war depended on Russia; but what else was left to do? 
Vienna had given in and given in until her prestige was in the dust. 

Vienna seemed to be at the parting of the ways. English support was 
helping Austria (No. 6567), but it did not go far enough (Nos. 6704, 
6708) ; and Berchtold again threatened to go ahead alone (No. 6790). 
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This was bitterly resented in Italy (No. 6807), while Vienna talked of 
dropping Italy altogether (Nos. 6570, 6807). 

Grey wanted to compensate Montenegro for Scutari (No. 6847), 
thereby partly misunderstanding Vienna’s position, which was based as 
much on prestige as on the territorial issue. Berchtold’s genuine disgust 
is quite evident in his answer to Grey’s proposal about Albania. Grey, 
about to go on a vacation, asked Berchtold to present some kind of an 
Albanian program. Berchtold answered that he was absolutely through 
trying to work up compromises which would not be accepted in any case 
(No. 7654). The situation was not so different from 1914. In the crown 
council of May 2, 1913 (No. 6870), the problem was discussed thorough- 
ly, and the desirability of war was weighed in the balance. As in 1914, 
Hungary was less enthusiastic than Austria. Hungary feared financial 
difficulties, and the possibility of completely alienating Italy made her 
hesitate. The decision arrived at was to temporize. In view of the general 
opinion held later that Berchtold was unstable and undependable, it 
sounds strange to read, at this time, that Asquith, Morley, and Tyrrell, 
Grey’s private secretary, all went out of their way to speak of Berch- 
told’s calmness and reasonableness (No. 7130). 

The second Balkan war almost broke up the Triple Alliance. The 
member-states were hopelessly divided. Germany saw everything through 
Rumanian eyes and supported her to the limit (Nos. 7076, 7193, 7584, 
8156, 8159, 8414, 8990, 9009). William II, in fact, stated openly that 
he hoped Bulgaria would get a good trouncing (No. 7672). Berchtold, 
on the other hand, judged everything from the standpoint of Austria’s 
South Slav problem. To weaken Bulgaria was to strengthen Serbia; and 
as for Rumania, he was willing to do what he could for her as long as it 
did not mean a weakening of Bulgaria. Obviously, these allies were 
worlds apart. In addition, Germany, Italy, and Rumania could not see 
why Austria refused to improve her relations with Serbia. Austria tried 
again and again to present her point of view, but with no result whatever 
(Nos. 6434, 6513, 6546, 6553, 6605, 6629, 6630, 6862, 7566, 7672). 

Berchtold’s plea of May 2 is typical. Austria, he said, simply could 
not approach Serbia any further, and to support Bulgaria was a neces- 
sity in order to hold Serbia in check. Furthermore, Serbia was a mere 
tool of Russia, while Bulgaria was not. The most natural alliance was a 
Bulgar-Turkish alliance, since it conflicted nowhere with Austro-German 
interests. Why then, did Germany oppose it (No. 6057) ? 

The entire battle was renewed at the conference of ambassadors which 
met at St. Petersburg in April, 1913. It had been called together in the 
last hope of preventing the Balkan allies from pouncing on each other. 
At the conference in London, Berchtold had failed in his efforts to induce 
the other European powers to treat Rumania as a member-state ; and this 
was interpreted in Bucharest as bad faith on the part of Vienna. Now, 
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Berchtold again failed to impress Rumania with his sincerity, though 
the documents show that he fought hard for Rumania’s interests (Nos. 
6513, 6578, 6605, 6630, 6661). The trouble centered around Bulgaria. 
Berchtold tried to satisfy both Bulgaria and Rumania, and this looked 
questionable to Bucharest (Nos. 6441, 6469, 6521, 6630). Pan-Serbian 
press attacks were sympathetically received at Bucharest, and the Rus- 
sian and French representatives even succeeded in convincing King Carol 
and his advisers that Austria had neglected her ally. All this in spite of 
the fact that they were the very ones who had blocked Rumania’s claims 
(Nos. 6505, 6573, 6605, 6630). 

As for Bulgaria, she refused to make any concessions, though this was 
hardly Berchtold’s fault, since he did his best to modify her attitude 
(Nos. 5766, 6675, 6706, 6713, 6833, 6845). It seems that Bulgaria was 
playing Vienna against St. Petersburg and held out till it was too late 
(Nos. 6732, 6733, 6857). It is of passing interest that she offered to di- 
vide Serbia with Austria in return for tangible support (No. 6688). 

Germany, especially Emperor William, refused to be interested in 
Bulgaria, though she did extend Austria nominal support on this issue at 
St. Petersburg (Nos. 6562, 6629). 

Berchtold was almost ready to interfere at the time of the second Bal- 
kan war (Nos. 7180, 7612), but the absolute refusal of Germany to lend 
him support, again made him hesitate (No. 7614). The result of this sec- 
ond war was a hard blow for Berchtold. Bulgaria was throttled by the 
peace of Bucharest, and when Berchtold tried to assert himself in favor 
of its revision, Germany blocked him again (Nos. 8177, 8197, 8199, 
8209, 8221, 8226, 8237, 8279, 8283, 8295-8412). 

Left in the lurch by Germany, Berchtold turned to Russia. He ap- 
proached her in the matter of revising the treaty of Bucharest. The re- 
sult was another failure. Russia seemed willing to support Austria 
against Greece on the Kavalla issue, but not at the expense of Serbia 
(Nos. 8221, 8300); and the only result of this maneuver was to widen 
the breach between Vienna and Bucharest (Nos. 8241, 8282). 

The Bulgar-Rumanian problem receives a great deal of attention in 
the last three volumes. One is tempted to say that Rumania did not de- 
sert the Triple Alliance in 1914, but a year earlier (Nos. 7076, 7138, 
7189). As early as May, 1913, Austria warned Rumania that if she con- 
tinued to follow a pro-Serbian and a pro-Greek policy, it would inevita- 
bly lead to an Austro-Rumanian clash (No. 7194). Rumania answered 
that she was just as much opposed to a greater Bulgaria as was Austria 
to a greater Serbia (No. 7221). The two allies had ceased to have any- 
thing in common. 

Although Berchtold had failed in his efforts to save Bulgaria or to 
bridge the gap between Sofia and Bucharest, he did not immediately give 
up his plans of a Bulgar-Rumanian pact. He kept the wire open to Bul- 
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garia (No. 8315), while continuing his efforts to effect a reconciliation 
(Nos. 8301, 8827). 

As early as July, 1913, the Radoslavov party in Bulgaria had sounded 
Vienna in regard to an alliance (No. 7987). Berchtold had, at that time, 
agreed in principle (No. 7964) but had referred them to Bucharest. 
From that time until the outbreak of the Great War, Berchtold attempted 
to persuade Berlin of the necessity of this move; but Berlin did not agree 
until the defection of Rumania in 1914 convinced her against her own 
will. 

The possibility of war in October, 1913, over the presence of Serbian 
troops in Albania, immediately brought the Bulgarian problem to the 
front at Vienna (Nos. 8781, 8805). Though the necessity of eventually 
choosing between Bulgaria and Rumania seemed obvious, Vienna con- 
tented itself, for the time being, by encouraging the Bulgar-Turkish ne- 
gotiations for an agreement (Nos. 8758, 8801, 8807). 

Berchtold made a special effort for a rapprochement with Rumania 
when he sent Count Ottokar Czernin to Bucharest. In his instructions to 
Czernin (No. 9032) November 24, 1913, Berchtold went into the whole 
history of the Austro-Rumanian situation. He admitted the necessity of 
Hungarian reforms in Transylvania, but pointed out that this alone 
would not improve matters, for Besserabia was even worse off. The 
trouble lay in the Rumanian-Serb unity, which seemed to offer an easier 
success at Austria’s expense than an attack on Russia. Then, in men- 
tioning the South Slav issue, he added: 

This solution, subject to the limitations of human wisdom, and in face of the 
tenacity, and confidence, with which Serbia is pursuing the idea of a greater Ser- 


bia, can only be by force. It will either almost completely destroy the present 
state of Serbia or shake Austria-Hungary to its foundations. 


Therefore, talk of palliatives, better relations, etc., was sheer nonsense. 
If a war should come, he concluded, Rumania would be in it on one side 
or another ; but if she continued her present course, the alliance was mere- 
ly a scrap of paper. It was necessary, therefore, to clarify the situation. 

Evidently Vienna was suffering under few illusions. Czernin, after a 
few weeks, became so pessimistic that he decided there was no hope. In 
his report of December 7, 1913 (No. 9062), he stated that King Carol 
had declared his inability to live up to the treaty, and that, if war broke 
out now, Rumania would desert the alliance. Czernin put in an emotional 
plea for action of some kind before it was too late (No. 9066). A later 
report (No. 9169) spoke of Italian machinations at Bucharest. His esti- 
mate of Bratiano is hardly complimentary. ‘Dieser durchtriebene, mit 
allen Salben geriebene Premier Rumiiniens . . . .” thought he was de- 
ceiving Czernin. Czernin suggested publishing the Rumanian treaty 
“through an indiscretion” which would force the government to show its 
colors (No. 9468). Further reports describe the activities of propaganda 
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organizations in Bucharest, which openly agitated for war against Aus- 
tria shoulder to shoulder with their Slavic brethren (Nos. 9456, 9532, 
9543). 

In March Crown Princess Marie and her son Prince Carol visited 
Tsarskoye Selo, and rumors predicted the marriage of the prince with 
one of the tsar’s daughters (No. 9536, 9561). To all this Germany was 
blind. The German representative at Bucharest continued to send rosy 
reports to Berlin, because that was what Berlin wanted to hear; and he 
had an eye on his own advancement (No. 9630). In order to clarify the 
Rumanian problem, several plans were suggested. A memorandum on the 
subject by a member of the foreign office in May, 1914 (No. 9627), pro- 
posed to guarantee Rumanian territory against Bulgaria in return for 
Rumanian support against Serbia. Czernin went even farther. He asked 
King Carol whether a guarantee of both Rumanian and Serbian territory 
would clear the air (No. 9600). For thus exceeding his instructions, 
Berchtold gave him a mild calling down (No. 96389) ; and Czernin, sick 
and evidently nervous, told Berchtold that it was about time heroic meas- 
ures were resorted to, and offered to resign (No. 9668). 

Volume VIII covers the period of May to August, 1914, and deals with 
the last stages of this diplomatic struggle, which did not end until after 
the war broke out. 

Throughout the year 1913, the Albanian problem kept Austria and 
Italy in some sort of partnership, because Italy needed Austrian support 
against the Greek claims in Southern Albania, and Austria, on the other 
hand, needed Italy’s help in regard to the Serb-Russian claims in north- 
ern Albania. A further complication was the pro-Greek attitude of Ger- 
many which clashed with the attitude of her other partners. By 1914, 
however, Austria and Italy were at outs with each other. The Albanian 
ruler, the Prince of Wied, could not maintain himself; and the two coun- 
tries absolutely differed as to a solution. In addition to this, reports of 
Serb and Greek intrigues in Albania helped to complicate things still 
further (No. 8908). 

As already suspected, the documents confirm the impression that after 
Kiderlen-Waechter’s death in December, 1912, the Emperor William 
dominated the foreign office at Berlin. This was due to the unwillingness 
of Jagow and Bethmann-Hollweg to oppose him (No. 8347). It was 
William who stuck to an anti-Bulgarian policy because he disliked King 
Ferdinand (Nos. 6127, 6172, 6297, 6382, 7037, 7584). It was he, also, 
who insisted on a pro-Greek policy (Nos. 8198, 8226) when the foreign 
office was only lukewarm on that subject (Nos. 6127, 7076, 7497, 7506). 

Owing, however, to the continued complaints from Vienna, Germany, 
evidently worried about the break in their friendly relations, decided to 
support Austria against Serbia (Nos. 8850, 8853, 8857, 8859, 8874, 
8920, etc.). Nevertheless, Austria’s efforts to prevent a greater Serbia 
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seemed doomed to failure. Reports came in about the inevitableness of a 
Serb-Montenegrin union early in 1914 (Nos. 8228, 8285-9445). Vol- 
ume VII furnishes an abundance of information on this failing Austrian 
policy. Serbia and Russia were working together. Pashich visited Rus- 
sia (Nos. 9270, 9298, 9308), and Austria saw herself confronting a new 
Balkan alliance (Nos. 9025, 9032). Diplomacy seemed to be a failure: 
what could Austria do unless she resorted to force? This is the picture 
painted by the documents, and they tell the story in such detail that Aus- 
tria’s point of view once for all stands revealed. 

On October 18, 1913, Austria presented Serbia with an ultimatum to 
evacuate Albania within eight days (No. 8850). Vienna decided on this 
after everything else had failed. Tisza, the Hungarian premier (No. 
8343), wanted a rapprochement with Russia. This Berchtold was willing 
to attempt (No. 8377), but he failed (No. 8824). Tisza may have been 
right when he insisted that this could only be accomplished if Austria 
offered Russia support in an anti-Turk policy (No. 8390), though Pal- 
lavicini’s reports indicated that Russia hoped to achieve her ends by sup- 
porting Turkey against the combined wish of Germany, England, France, 
etc., to despoil her of Anatolia (Nos. 8441, 8612). 

Meanwhile the South Slav question assumed greater and greater pro- 
portions. Germany, possibly without quite realizing its import, told Vi- 
enna that the opportunity for a forcible solution had been missed in 
1909, and that a peaceful policy should now be tried (Nos. 8708, 8934). 
But Berchtold’s paper protests were either avoided or refused at Bel- 
grade (Nos. 8834, 8835), while Europe did nothing to enforce her own 
demands (Nos. 8764, 8766). At a crown council October 3, 1913 (No. 
8779), the situation was debated at Vienna. The annexation of Serbia 
was seriously discussed and discarded. The conclusion reached was that 
eventual war was inevitable. Though the ultimatum to Serbia was 
launched, Vienna apparently did not expect it to settle the problem 
(No. 8836). The general feeling was that Austria would have to go even 
farther, and the reports from Belgrade following the episode only helped 
to confirm that impression (Nos. 8878, 8880). Even the British chargé 
at Belgrade warned Austria that to temporize now would only mean that 
the Serbians would settle down in Albania and that only a war would 
dislodge them (No. 8691). 

The documents covering the last months before the outbreak of the 
war read like a tragedy. Austria and Italy reached an impasse in regard 
to Albania (Nos. 9164, 9583, 9606, 9683, 9684, 9685, 9686, 9700, 9718, 
9733, 9800, etc.). Germany received a setback in regard to the Liman von 
Sanders mission at Constantinople. The documents throw new light on 
this affair, showing how Russia scored a diplomatic victory by getting 
General von Sanders demoted (Nos. 9069, 9114, 9195, 9210, 9211, etc.). 

The South Slav question, however, is the one which is most fully dealt 
with in the last volume. In Serbia, army officers, civil officials, and pa- 
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triotic and revolutionary organizations conducted a propaganda cam- 
paign against Austria, which the Serbian government either could not or 
would not oppose. The documents show the connection of the visit of 
Agram students to Belgrade in April, 1912, with the attack on the gov- 
ernor of Croatia. They describe the intrigues of the “Black Hand,” 
and contain scores of reports dealing with the investigations of these in- 
trigues after the murder of Francis Ferdinand (Nos. 10282—10824, pas- 
sim). 

Whether one agrees with the final action of Vienna or not, it is at least 
quite evident why the Serbian answer was unacceptable. To mention 
one point, the Serbian government denied all knowledge of Milan Tsi- 
ganovich, who furnished the bombs to the murderers. The Austrian criti- 
cism (No. 10860) points out the untruthfulness of this claim. It might 
also be mentioned that the Salonica trial after the war, where Dragutin 
Dimitriyevich was confronted by this same Tsiganovich, who appeared 
well known to Belgrade, shows that the distrust of Belgrade on the part 
of Vienna was warranted. The threads of the conspiracy lead to the Ser- 
bian throne itself (No. 10282). 

A few minor points should be briefly mentioned. The documents yield 
no new material on the Konopischt meeting of William II and Francis 
Ferdinand. That the delay in sending the Serbian ultimatum was due to 
Poincaré’s visit to St. Petersburg is confirmed (No. 10393). The docu- 
ments show, further, that Germany wanted Austria to settle the ques- 
tion, though such reports must be judged together with other dispatches 
cautioning Austria to be reasonable. Certainly it would be a mistake to 
draw conclusions from isolated reports. For example: Wangenheim at 
Constantinople quite openly called for a realignment of Germany’s for- 
eign policy (No. 10411), while a number of reports from Berlin show 
that Germany had no clear idea just how far Austria intended to go (Nos. 
10398, 10445, 10448, 10909, 11025). It is of interest to note Vienna’s 
sounding-out of Sweden in regard to an attack on Russia (No. 10504). 
Berchtold’s explanation of just what he intended by his demand for 
Austrian co-operation in running down Serbian offenders shows that he 
based his plan on the special police supervision of Russian radicals, 
which Russia maintained in Paris at the suffrance of France (No. 
10587). 

To generalize on the basis of the entire collection is difficult. Of the 
new material presented, the documents on the South Slav question seem 
most important. Next in importance is their value in clarifying Berch- 
told’s position, because on this point they are almost revolutionary. Last- 
ly, the reviewer has been impressed with the importance of studying a 
large group of documents rather than a few, since, as already stated, al- 
most any thesis can be sustained if isolated reports are used without ref- 
erence to what goes before or follows after. 

O. H. Weve. 


University or ARIZONA 
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The Mines of Mendip. By J. W. Govcn, M.A., Lecturer in History 
at the University of Bristol. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1930. Pp. viii+-269. $5.00. 


Mr. Gough in his account of the ‘“‘mynedries” of the “fforrest of Meyn- 
deepe” is workmanlike and competent without obtrusive erudition. Read- 
ing it is a pleasure; but at the same time, one finishes the book with a feel- 
ing of depression. It deals with a region long flourishing and now pos- 
sessed of little but the half-concealed remains of its dead industrialism. 
One is tempted to think of the mines of Mendip as a symbol of the rise 
and the decline of England as the workshop of the world—but no: per- 
haps England is not “done for’’; and in any case a reviewer for a journal 
of history must keep to the straight and narrow path. 

With a commendable desire for fulness of knowledge, the author goes 
back to Roman times, and by means of recent studies is able to supple- 
ment the archaeological researches of Haverfield, particularly as to the 
Roman road that tapped the lead mines. From the days of the Romans, 
he carries the story of lead mining onward through its various eras of 
expansion and decline to the abandonment, in 1908, of the last establish- 
ment for reclaiming the lead from the slag of earlier workings. He then 
takes up the rise of the calamine industry, which furnished alloy for use 
with copper in the making of brass, and which arose in the late sixteenth 
century and reached its prime two centuries later. Finally, there is a 
chapter dealing with other minerals of the region, none of which attained 
importance economically. 

Far from having a merely antiquarian regard for tangible surviving 
records, the author exhibits a lively interest in the customs of the miners, 
in the structure of business, and in a word in what he calls “‘the constitu- 
tion of the mines.” Particularly noteworthy is the description of the 
mining communities as essentially similar to the agricultural villages in 
respect to their manorial status. Manorial rights in the region were held 
in part by churchmen and in part by secular landlords. Richard I’s char- 
ter to the Bishop of Bath gave the bishop “the right of mining lead,” and 
the episcopal records as early as 1292 indicate a revenue “from the tenth 
foot of lead found on the bishop’s lands on Mendip.” This was the “lot- 
lead” or tenth of the lead produced, which was the seigniorial share. Car- 
thusian and other monks also had mining privileges, and various deposits 
were controlled by secular landlords. Other dues and payments besides 
the “lot-lead” were required. The “mineral courts” were essentially 
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manorial, with various “profits of jurisdiction” accruing to the landlord. 
The supervision of the industry in each jurisdiction was intrusted by the 
lord to a “lead reeve.” Customs arose to limit the lord’s authority more 
seriously than in the agricultural communities, but the manorial struc- 
ture survived. 

Mining operations were generally financed and carried on by indi- 
viduals or by small groups of partners; but the legal status of a group of 
miners was hardly that of ordinary common-law partners, due to the in- 
fluence of local customs and the authority of the mineral courts. A man 
staked out his claims by the primitive method of pitching his tools as far 
as he could along his “rake” or vein. In locating veins, there was a naive 
dependence, after the early seventeenth century, on “dowsing” or the 
use of the divining rod, introduced from Germany, along with many 
genuine contributions to technology. Because of the flooding of the mines, 
the ore was dug only from the shallower pits and veins. It was com- 
monly brought to the surface in gallon buckets drawn by ropes. The ore 
was crushed, “buddled” (washed), and sifted by hand. The hearth or 
furnace was often only about five feet high, large enough for “half a 
bushel of ore and coal [charcoal], with bellows on the top... . . They 
have a barr, to stir the fire; a shovel, to throw it up; and a ladle, heated 
red hot, to cast out the metal.” Such methods continued in use, with 
slight changes, till the nineteenth century, when the accessible veins were 
exhausted. Then followed a brief period when modern technology was 
introduced for recovering lead from the slag of the older hearths. By the 
time the shallow pits and veins such as could be worked by primitive 
methods were exhausted, lead deposits in other countries were becoming 
so productive that the draining and exploitation of deeper veins failed to 
furnish returns sufficient to justify modern mechanical methods and cor- 
porate organization. 

The author gives much attention to technology as well as to the busi- 
ness structure of the industry. It is in this connection that an unsatis- 
factory feature of the book becomes most apparent—an excessive de- 
pendence on quotations from the sources. Such an extensive extract, for 
example, as is given on pages 136 to 141 from the Vicar of Frome’s con- 
tribution to the Philosophical Transactions of 1688, while perhaps justi- 
fiable, because not every library has the Transactions, ought at least to be 
explained and interpreted more clearly in the light of the context and of 
cognate sources. The author is too much inclined to quote at length from 
his sources without adequate explanation of terms or translation of early 
idiom into understcndable present-day English. Not every reader can be 
an expert student of the early records; and even the author gives evi- 
dence at times of an imperfect assimilation of the sources. 

The book belongs to a type of historical literature that has flourished 
only in recent years. Books of a comparable nature are Daniels’ Early 
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English Cotton Industry, Ashton’s Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revo- 
lution, Gill’s Rise of the Irish Linen Industry, Hamiiton’s English Brass 
and Copper Industries to 1800, Heaton’s Yorkshire Woollen and Worst- 
ed Industries, and the studies of the coal industry by Ashton and Sykes 
in England and by Nef in America. Before the writing of such studies 
(and the monographic opportunities in this field are by no means ex- 
hausted), economic historians were limited to generalizations, often 
unsound, or to researches of their own, necessarily inadequate because 
too extensive. This new style of literature is novel not so much in sub- 
ject matter, perhaps, as in the utilization of intimate business records 
formerly neglected or unknown. Mr. Gough was fortunate in the mat- 
ter of sources because of the semipublic or manorial nature of Mendip’s 
mines. At the Castle Museum and the Shire Hall, Taunton, at the 
Bishop’s Registry Wells, and at the Waldegrave Estate Office, Chew- 
ton Mendip, he found records of the industry suchas are not available 
in connection with the enterprises of ordinary individuals and corpora- 
tions ; and he has made good use of his opportunities. Scientific interest 
in ores, chemicals, caverns, and geological formations led to the inci- 
dental recording of some of the best accounts of the mines, as in the Phil- 
osophical Transactions, and even in pseudo-scientific writings. Quite 
informative, for example, as well as diverting, are the diaries of the Rev- 
erend Alexander Catcott, written during his quest for such English evi- 
dences of the Deluge as bones found fathoms deep in Mendip caverns, 
and washed down the swallets (so he explained) by the Flood, as débris 
is washed down a waste pipe. Truly varied nowadays is the grist of the 
historian’s mill. 
Witt Bowpen 
University or PENNSYLVANIA 





A History of the Modern Church from 1500 to the Present Day. 
By J. W. C. Wann, M.A. New York: T. Y. Crowell Co., 1930. 


Pp. x +314. $3.00. 

This volume is a carefully prepared and admirable handbook of the 
period covered. It begins with an introductory chapter on “The New 
Age.” It covers the primary episodes in the various branches of the 
modern church, not forgetting to deal sufficiently with the eastern 
church. It has good chapters on such subjects as ‘““The Expansion of 
Christendom,” ‘Nationalism and Toleration,” “The Vicissitudes of 
Roman Catholicism,” “Reunion Movements,” and ‘Modern Missions.” 
It has an excellent working bibliography, a table of principal events, 
1509-1929, and a list of the popes and the archbishops of Canterbury. 
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There are two maps—‘Europe at the Reformation” and “The Eastern 
Orthodox Church.” 

The author has done his work thoroughly and fairly. He has had a 
wide field to cover in brief space. Confining himself to the main issues, 
he has discerned their inner meaning, has described them sympatheti- 
cally, and has emphasized their permanent aspects. There is not a touch 
of partisanship in the book. At the same time there is frank statement of 
fact and theory. Critical aspects of modern church history, like the “Be- 
ginnings of the English Reformation” and “The Papacy of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” may appeal to the reader in more or less relation to his 
ecclesiastical affiliation. The author, however, tells the facts, relates 
the causes, recounts the conclusions, and leaves the reader to do his own 
thinking. 

Beginners in the study of modern church history will find the book 
of interest and of value. Those already familiar with the period covy- 
ered may use it as a convenient review. 


Henry Braprorp WasHBURN 
Episcopat THEoLocicaL ScHOOL 





Les origines historiques des problémes économiques actuels. By 
Henri Hauser, Professeur a la Sorbonne, et au Conservatoire 
National des Arts et Métiers, Correspondant de Il’Institut. 


Paris: Vuibert, 1930. Pp. vi+104. Fr. 10. 


Although the addresses delivered at Geneva in February, 1928, have 
appeared separately in various periodicals, they were of such special in- 
terest that collected publication seemed desirable. The present volume 
includes also a number of essays on related topics which gain in signifi- 
cance by these new associations. The group of essays and addresses 
marks a substantial step forward in the development of method in eco- 
nomic history. Professor Hauser reveals a strong sense of the conti- 
nuity of history and portrays vividly the essential identity of economic 
problems over long periods of time. The discussion covers the search for 
new sources of primary raw materials, the struggle for foreign markets, 
monetary and price problems, the capital market and banking, and labor 
problems. M. Hauser contends that the essential identity of economic 
problems is obscured by three illusions which arise from exaggeration of 
the differences in institutional setting, or of differences in the scale of 
economic phenomena, or through a false assumption of linear continuity 
in economic development. The older notion of rigidly distinguished 
stages is abandoned, and the movement of history is portrayed as a 
series of changes in degree. 

There is thus a complete break with the concepts of the German na- 
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tionalists and the socialists, but the concept of historical process might 
well be carried further. Such an elaboration of the basic idea would 
modify the thesis as developed here. If we apply evolutionary concepts 
to history, the “continuity” of movement lies in the fact that no event is 
isolated. Each event has its past and its future, and the entire sequence in 
time possesses an inherent unity. The parts of the sequence may be de- 
scribed in the terms of constant categories of reference, but their differ- 
ences are more significant than their common elements. The importance 
of history to us does not really lie in the recurrence of certain problems 
that can be described in the same general terms, but rather in the fact 
that events can be adequately understood only in terms of their own past. 
There is reference to the problem of regression which invites discussion, 
but it would require more space than is available; and, as these essays 
are addressed to the general public, it is hardly fitting to press these 
abstract questions of generalization to extremes. The essays will be of 
interest to all, and the implications are of great significance. 
Axssott Payson UsHer 
Harvarp University 





Dans les coulisses de Vhistoire. By Dr. Cananés. Paris: Albin 
Michel, 1929. Pp. 236, with many engraved portraits. Fr. 15. 

One of the singular developments of modern historiography is the 
rise of what may be termed the “‘pathological interpretation of history,” 
owing to the influence of some forms of biological study and Freudian 
psychology upon certain types of mind. Dr. Cabanés, by his many writ- 
ings—thirty-five works from his pen are enumerated on the inside cover- 
page—would seem to be the high priest of this school. The present work 
is a mélange of “historical” essays which vary in quality from compila- 
tions of mere backstairs gossip culled from Brantéme and other ancient 
dispensers of salacious court scandal to risqué anecdotes of a porno- 
graphic nature. Some of the subjects are Queen Jeanne of France, the 
wife of Louis XII; Lucrezia Borgia; Bianca Capello; Leonora Galigai; 
Ninon de L’Enclos; Philip of Orleans; Louis XV; Cardinal Rohan; the 
Chevalier D’Eon; Marie Caroline of Naples; Lady Hamilton; Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, Beau Brummell. After reading several of these essays, the 
reviewer's opinion is that if one wants this kind of history this is just the 


kind of history one wants. 
J.W.T. 
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La colonisation frangaise sous ancien régime (du XV° siécle a 
1799). By J. Sarnroyant, ancien officier d’ordonnance de M. de 
Brazza au Congo francaise et de M. Etienne au ministére de la 
guerre. Vol. I, Du XV° siécle au traité d Utrecht (1713). Vol. I, 
Du traité d’ Utrecht 4 1789. Paris: Renaissance du Livre, 1929. 
Pp. 419-+-486. Fr. 70. 


“France has always esteemed it an honor in her distant expeditions to 
aid science with her material conquests, and her military success has al- 
ways resulted, above all, in the opening of new fields to scholarly investi- 
gation. The tradition inaugurated by Bonaparte in Egypt is followed in 
the Morea, in Algeria, in Tunis, in Madagascar; it is continued in Mo- 
rocco.” Thus wrote in December, 1915, M. Clozel, governor general of 
French West Africa. He was addressing a circular to the lieutenant gov- 
ernors of Senegal and West Africa on the subject of creating a committee 
to pursue historical and scientific studies relative to West Africa. Such a 
statement is arresting. It reflects the spirit and purpose of those who 
guide the destinies of the Third Republic. The Bonaparte tradition in re- 
gard to scientific investigations must indeed be a reality when a colonial 
official in the midst of the Great War could use it as a precedent for urging 
such work. There is a similarity between the presentation of papers be- 
fore the Institute of Egypt in 1798 and 1799 and the publication at Gorée 
in 1916 of the Annuaire et mémoires du Comite d’E tudes historiques et 
scientifiques de l’Afrique occidentale Frangaise. 

But there is another tradition, more deeply rooted, which dates from 
before Bonaparte’s day, namely, that the French are failures as coloniz- 
ers. The losses of the Seven Years’ War caused many misgivings about 
this matter. To contemporaries these were confirmed by the Guiana fiasco 
which soon followed. Thousands of Frenchmen died in the fever swamps 
near Cayenne. In 1801 the magic of the First Consul induced several 
more thousands to set out happily for Santo Domingo. Their dream of 
restoring that rich island to its former prosperity was quickly shattered. 
Both these colossal failures seemed all the greater in view of the fact that 
the French had been beaten not by a rival European power but by the 
climate. Since that time, there seems never to have been anything ap- 
proaching popular enthusiasm for oversea enterprises. Despite this fact, 
in the last hundred years various French governments have contributed 
toward building a colonial empire second only to that of Great Britain. 
In the face of popular apathy and at times severe criticism in the chamber 
(e.g., when the Ferry cabinet fell in 1885 following word of the Tonkin 
disaster), officials have exerted themselves to call the attention of their 
compatriots to the brilliant achievements of France beyond Europe. For 
example, M. Hanotaux insists in his preface to the first volume of a new 
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Histoire des colonies frangaises, which he and Martineau are editing, that 
a history of France is incomplete without a history of her colonies, of her 
“civilizing mission” overseas. The work under review is written in the 
same spirit. 

The title-page of M. Saintoyant’s book supplies the information that 
the author was formerly officier d’ordonnance to De Brazza in French 
Congo. This fact, coupled with the dedication to Marshal Lyautey for his 
work in Morocco, would lead a prospective reader to anticipate an account 
of French colonization from the standpoint of an enlightened imperialist. 
He would not be disappointed. Saintoyant writes of the old colonial em- 
pire with an eye to that of the present. He admits frankly (1, 12) that a 
race which could create, lose, and recreate a huge empire overseas must 
have grave limitations along with its superb qualities. In order to profit 
most from the colonies of the present the mistakes of the past cannot be 
made too well known. Hence this work on the colonial achievement of the 
Old Régime. 

One of the striking contrasts between French colonial policy before 
1789 and that under the Third Republic is, generally speaking, the 
changed attitude toward the natives. Formerly, the negroes in particular, 
were subjected to a most ruthless class discrimination. Now, no country 
treats them more liberally than France. Of course, there have been rever- 
sions to the old system, as happened in French Congo after the departure 
of De Brazza. One wonders whether Saintoyant had in mind the atroci- 
ties there when he wrote the pages on Lally-Tollendal (II, 276 ff.). That 
administrator, he says, went out to India with the preconceived idea of 
the gentleman of the time that the inhabitants were “savages” to be com- 
manded but not treated with. He spoke of them as negroes and recog- 
nized no class distinctions amongst them, since they were, as a whole, 
people of no consequence. Dupleix, on the other hand, Saintoyant hails 
as one of the great colonizers of modern times, because of his practice of 
ruling the natives through the intermediary of their princes (II, 240). It 
was the first form of protectorate to appear in the history of colonization. 

But Dupleix’s concept was beyond the comprehension of those who 
governed the decadent monarchy, says Saintoyant. This might be grant- 
ed with reservations, but to remark further that the ‘masses populaires” 
of the time appreciated (sentirent ) his (Dupleix’s) method and support- 
ed him is going too far. Writing in the twentieth century, the Ear] of 
Cromer expressed his opinion that the English people had no accurate 
account of the situation in Egypt. If this is true, the French could hardly 
have known any more about India in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

It would be wrong, however, to leave the impression that this work is 
controversial or interpretive. Quite the contrary. As the author himself 
states in the preface, his object in writing it is to serve the “idée colo- 
niale” by providing the uninformed general public with a straightforward 
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account of the development of the colonies in order that they may have a 
basis for further reading. The result is a textbook on French coloniza- 
tion. In this reviewer’s opinion, the average Frenchman would have to be 
a model of patience and perseverance to labor through these nine hundred 
pages in search of historical information about his colonies. If he has any 
power of imagination at all, he will certainly need to refresh himself from 
time to time with illuminating passages from some such work as Des- 
champs’s Histoire de la question coloniale. It will be interesting to see 
whether M. Saintoyant can preserve the same dispassionate tone in the 
volumes to follow. 


Cart Lupwie Lokkre 
Soiru Co..ece 





Innocent XI and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. By Louis 
O’Brien. Berkeley, California: Associated Students’ Store, 
1930. Pp. vii-+232. $5.00. 


It may seem rather surprising that this dissertation was submitted in 
the faculty of political science, Columbia University, rather than in the 
department of history, inasmuch as it deals largely with religious ques- 
tions and with the personal relations between Louis XIV and Innocent 
XI. The sources consulted also are nearly all devoted to historical sub- 
ject matter. Mr. O’Brien has made good use of the documents and manu- 
scripts bearing on the subject. In several instances (notably on p. 63) 
he has exposed rather serious errors committed by Emile Michaud; but 
he is not justified in asserting that almost every statement Michaud made 
was tinged with anti-papal feeling, and that “the only conceivable con- 
tribution he can be said to have made to the subject under discussion is 
a conviction that nothing exists in the archives of the Foreign Office in 
Paris which would involve Innocent XI in the Huguenot persecution.” 

The booklet has been somewhat carelessly written. On page 30, for 
example, we find this peculiar construction: “The nuncio at Lucerne, it 
was in this connection that he first raised the question of his jurisdiction, 
reported the proceedings in the following manner.” Names of cities have 
frequently been spelled in imitation of the French usage, which is not 
unsatisfactory in the case of Reims for Rheims; but when Rheinberg and 
Breisach, two German cities, become Rimbergh and Brisac, respectively, 
the German spelling seems preferable to the French. Nor is it clear why 
in the bibliography the well-known work by Ranke on the popes is cited 
only in the English translation, since on the preceding page a German 
title is properly listed. 

The writer has not proved “that contemporary Protestant publicists 
were almost unanimous in the opinion that Innocent XI... . con- 
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demned the religious reign of terror authorized by Louis XIV” (p. 173). 
He has, however, made out a good case for his main thesis, namely, that 
“Innocent XI neither instigated the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
nor in the slightest degree altered his policy toward the French crown as 
a result of it” (p. 84). There are very few typographical errors in the 
book, and the bibliographical note at the end of the work is an excellent 


piece of scholarship. 
A. Hyma 


Unrversiry or MICHIGAN 





The Social and Political Ideas of Some Great French Thinkers of 
the Age of Reason. A series of lectures delivered at King’s Col- 
lege, University of London during the session 1928-29. Edited 
by F. J. C. Hearnsuaw, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of King’s College 
and Professor of Mediaeval History in the University of London. 
New York: F.S. Crofts & Co., 1930. Pp. 252. $3.50. 


This excellent series of lectures is introduced by Professor Laski, who 
sets forth, with learning admirably tempered by discrimination, the 
characteristics of the Age of Reason. Then follow eight lectures, in the 
order named, on Bossuet, Fénelon, the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Helvétius and Holbach, Morelly and Mably. 
Bossuet is included, not because he “‘belongs” to the Age of Reason, but 
precisely because he incarnates the ideals and principles of the ancien 
régime, and thus enables the reader to understand just what the Age of 
Reason revolted against. Fénelon is included because he belongs in a 
sense to both the age of Louis XIV and the Age of Reason, and so serves 
as a convenient “bridge” from the one to the other. These are excellent 
reasons for including both Bossuet and Fénelon. But I have wondered 
a little why the Abbé de Saint-Pierre (the excellent abbé “at whom every 
one laughs, but who never laughs himself”) should have been included 
rather than, say, Turgot or Condorcet, or, above all, Diderot, whose 
fertile mind touched and illuminated every aspect of eighteenth-cen- 
tury thought, who united in himself the cool intelligence of Voltaire and 
the sensibilité of Rousseau, so that, whereas his penetrating intelligence 
told him that virtue was a mere word without significance, his soft heart 
assured him that one could do nothing better in this world than to be a 
virtuous man. 

However, authors are privileged to choose their own subjects, and 
no doubt the subjects chosen for this series had to be accommodated to 
the lecturers available. The main point is that the subjects chosen are 
all treated in a straightforward, thoroughly scholarly, and thoroughly 
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competent manner. One hardly looks for anything really new or original 
in such brief accounts of men who have been written of, and at, and 
round about from every conceivable point of view; and, in fact, the 
authors of the volume make no claim to new knowledge or originality 
of interpretation. Nevertheless, the lectures are in no sense perfunc- 
tory, in no sense a mere restatement of other writers’ opinions. This has 
seemed to me particularly true of the lectures on Fénelon, Montesquieu, 
and Rousseau. 

Professor Jones brings out the fact (not that it is new, but he brings 
it out well) that the Fénelon so much acclaimed in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a myth created by the philosophers. “The philosophers of the 
eighteenth century,” he says, “enjoyed a privilege not usually bestowed 
on mortals; they were able to choose their ancestors” ; and among others 
they chose Fénelon and transformed him into an ame sensible, a martyr 
to royal despotism, and a victim of religious fanaticism. All very true 
(except that every age chooses its ancestors, and its antecedents, arrang- 
ing them in patterns that are suitable to its purposes); and Mr. Jones 
has done a service in making clear to English readers that there were, 
among those influences that determine the course of history, two very 
real Fénelons—the one who lived in the flesh in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the one who lived in the imagination of eighteenth-century 
writers and readers. Which Fénelon was the most important, or is the 
most important to know about in our time, who shall say? 

Professor Grant does a similar service in respect to Montesquieu. 
“Two features strike us as soon as we begin to read the Spirit of the 
Laws,” he says, “first, his constant appeal to history, and, secondly, his 
effort to relate political theory to the physical sciences.” These two fea- 
tures have indeed struck almost everyone who has written about the 
Spirit of the Laws, and almost every one has made much of them—too 
much, as Mr. Grant points out. “He uses history for illustration and 
confirmation of his views, but he does not draw his views from a study 
of history and the same of science.” I am sorry Mr. Grant failed to 
point out that the nineteenth century, like the eighteenth, enjoyed the 
privilege of choosing its ancestors; and that among others it chose 
Montesquieu and made him the foster-father of comparative institutional 
studies and the economic interpretation of history, so that it could use 
him to refute the favorite ideas of his own century—exactly as the 
eighteenth century used Fénelon to refute the ideas of the seventeenth. 
The truth is that Montesquieu was a genuine philosophe, who disengaged 
from human experience (that is, from history and science) what seemed 
to him to be its permanent and universal aspects as a confirmation of the 
accepted and useful theory of natural law. 

Rousseau is perhaps the last man about whom we could reasonably 
expect anything new to be said, and yet I am not sure that Professor 
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Hearnshaw has not said something new about him. The novel part of 
his lecture, in which the ideas of Rousseau are related to his personal 
experience as well as could be done in brief space, is the suggestion that 
Rousseau merely translated the Christian story of mankind into lan- 
guage more agreeable to the eighteenth century. “Paradise lost” and 
“Paradise regained”—that is the summary of the history of mankind 
according to the Scriptures. The way in which it was lost and the method 
by which it may be regained—that is the burden of Christian theology. 
Rousseau, brought up in a city dominated by dogma, and always inter- 
ested in religion, had a mind definitely cast in theological mold. Even 
when he abandoned Christianity and became a deist, he continued to 
think in terms of “Paradise lost” and “Paradise regained.” His political 
system, in short, is the rationalized plan of salvation; its essential fac- 
tors are (1) the primitive state of innocence, (2) the fall, (3) the con- 
dition of sin and misery, (4) the mode of redemption, (5) the new state 
of virtue and felicity. The thesis is skilfully maintained. It is a thesis 
which might well be more generally applied to the interpretation of the 
eighteenth century. In spite of its youthful audacities, its self-conscious 
blasphemies, all its talk about hanging the last king with the entrails of 
the last priest, in spite of (perhaps because of) its deification of Reason, 
in spite of its “dislike of dim perspectives” and of its contempt for en- 
thusiasm and mysticism—in spite of all this, there was more of Christan 
mythology in eighteenth-century thought than has yet been dreamed of 
in our philosophies. 
Cart Becker 
Cornett UnIverstry 





Gibbon’s Journal to January 28th, 1763. My Journal, I, II & II 
and Ephemerides. Edited with introductory essays by D. M. 
Low. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1930. Pp. exvii+261. 
$5.00. 

Here is printed, for the first time in complete and accurate text, Gib- 
bon’s Journal. The Journal was begun on August 24, 1761, though 
events of Gibbon’s earlier life were inserted by him from memory, and 
was continued in the more pretentious form of the E phemerides, or Jour- 
nal of My Actions, Studies and Opinions, until December, 1764. The 
portion of the Ephemerides written in French (January, 1763 to De- 
cember, 1764) is not printed in this volume. There is an appendix which 
includes some letters of Gibbon and Mlle Curchod not previously print- 
ed. Gibbon freely touched up such portions of his Journal as he copied 
into his famous Autobiography, and Lord Sheffield treated it with equal 
freedom in his edition of Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works. Consequently, 
this authentic text, while adding little to general knowledge of the 
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eighteenth century, focuses more clearly our picture of the great his- 
torian. The diminutive captain of lusty Hampshire grenadiers reads, 
amid marchings, firings, and wheelings, an incredible mass of classical 
and historical works. He even manages to “meditate” what he has read, 
despite mornings of incapacity following upon suppers in a mess whose 
members he generally despised. Yet, though the Journal was intended 
for his eye alone, surprisingly little of the emotive life of the man 
escapes to view. One wonders if any existed. Illness, loss of money, and 
political ill-success are recorded with precisely the same feeling as the 
number of pages read per day. Even the love letters leave one in doubt 
as to whether Gibbon felt intense passion. His reticence appears as an 
emanation of a cool mind which appreciated perspective. The frontis- 
piece portrait of Gibbon as a young man is a happy reminder that he 
was not always as Sir Joshua painted him. The introduction gives a 
history of the text and a good biographical sketch of Gibbon’s early life. 
The notes add something to the little which a student of military science 
can learn from the text. The proofreading is generally good ; but “1860,” 
on page cxi, should, obviously, be “1760.” 


Warner F. Wooprina 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 





British Opinion and the American Revolution. By Dora Mar 
Criark, Pu.D., Professor of American History and Political Sci- 
ence, Wilson College. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. 
Pp. viii+308. $3.00. 

One may well wonder, after a perusal of Professor Clark’s book, that 
the American cause gained as much sympathy in the mother-country as 
it actually did, which was indeed little enough. Chapter by chapter, Miss 
Clark has analyzed the views of the leading elements in the population, 
merchants, squires, officeholders, lawyers, radicals, and political theo- 
rists. Of course, it goes without saying that, apart from the radical theo- 
rists and the handful of great men such as Camden, Burke, and Chatham 
who were pro-American to a greater or less degree, the British merchant 
was America’s best friend. He it was who played the major part in the 
drama of the repeal of the Stamp Act; but, as it is one of Miss Clark’s 
chief merits to have pointed out, his ardor for the American cause cooled 
after 1766. Paradoxically enough, non-importation agreements, losses 
due to speculation in the American trade, and the non-payment of Amer- 
ican debts merely served to draw the attention of British merchants and 
manufacturers to the undeveloped possibilities of the European market. 
Consequently, on the eve of the Revolution, especially after the peace be- 
tween Russia and Turkey in 1774, they were not as anxious as they had 
formerly been to oppose the policy of “‘coercion” in America desired by 
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king, ministry, and country gentlemen. Having disposed of the mer- 
cantile “interest,” the author devotes herself to a thorough examination 
of the motives which led the country squires and the “government inter- 
est” to pursue so uncompromising a policy toward the colonies. The book 
concludes with a brief discussion of contemporary opinion regarding im- 
perial relationships and the value of colonial establishments. 

Miss Clark’s method of treatment inevitably involves some repetition. 
It is perhaps impossible to deal with each group separately over so long 
a period without retracing one’s steps, but possibly some of the reitera- 
tion might have been avoided. It is also regrettable that she does not de- 
fine at greater length what she means by “imperialism.” The “imperial- 
ism” of our own day differs greatly from that of the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, and the “imperialism” of the Victorian era is some- 
thing else again. All transitions are gradual; and when we are told that 
George III “substituted imperialism for mercantilism” (p. 224), we 
should be reminded that the change was not so great as that statement 
might be held to imply. It may likewise be true that, in 1763, “imperial- 
istic motives rather than mercantilism influenced the Peace Commission- 
ers to choose Canada instead of the French islands in the Caribbean” 
(p. 82) ; but one must not forget the pressure then brought to bear on the 
ministry by the sugar planters in the British West Indies who opposed 
the acquisition of Guadeloupe solely because of their own selfish desire 
to preserve their privileged position in the British market. On the whole, 
this book is a very thorough piece of work based almost entirely on re- 
search among the British pamphlets, news sheets, and periodicals of the 
period. For the foreign reader, it perhaps suffers because it takes for 
granted a rather detailed knowledge of what was happening in America 
during the years 1763-76, a knowledge which can only be gained from 
the study of such a work as A. M. Schlesinger’s Colonial Merchants and 
the American Revolution. What is now needed is a synthesis of the 
trends of opinion on both sides of the Atlantic which will make the events 
of those years even more intelligible to the general reader. 

Ho.pen Furser 
Harvarp U NIversiIry 





Warren Hastings and Philip Francis. By Sopnta WeitzMAN, M.A., 
Pu.D. With an introduction by Ramsay Murr, M.A. (“Publica- 
tions of the University of Manchester,” No. CCII. Historical 
Series, No. LVI.) Manchester: University Press, 1929. Pp. 
xxx-+400. 25s. 

This scholarly treatise is an expansion of a doctoral dissertation pre- 
pared under the guidance of Professor Ramsay Muir and presented to 
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the University of Manchesver in 1921. The author aims to evaluate more 
accurately, partly on the basis of new material and partly on that of a 
more thorough study of the old, “the far-reaching consequences” of the 
bitter controversy between Warren Hastings and Philip Francis, “both 
on the contemporary events and the later policy of Britain at home and 
in India.” She seeks also to elucidate the fundamental principles in- 
volved. 

Although Miss Weitzman modestly affirms that her contribution “does 
not purport to be an exhaustive treatise of the subject,” it is difficult to 
believe that much has been omitted. She has waded through a vast sea of 
material, both manuscript and printed, and made use of many documents 
heretofore either unknown or inaccessible. The voluminous collection of 
India papers which have been only partly calendared, constituting the 
private property of a descendent of Mr. John Robinson, Lord North’s 
secretary of the treasury who was largely responsible for the govern- 
ment’s India policy, proved especially valuable. The Hastings MSS, 
consisting of several hundred volumes, some of which were acquired by 
the British Museum as recently as 1928, and the sixty-three volumes of 
Francis MSS deposited in the India office in 1915 by Mr. H. W. S. Fran- 
cis, great-grandson of Sir Philip, of which only a few documents have 
appeared in print, were the other chief sources, although many supple- 
mental manuscript and printed collections were examined. Several of the 
more important documents heretofore unpublished have been reproduced 
in an appendix that makes up almost half of the book. 

Miss Weitzman’s work supplements Miss Monckton-Jones’s Warren 
Hastings in Bengal 1772-1774, Sir John Strachey’s Hastings and the 
Rohilla War, and Sir J. F. Stephens’ The Story of Nuncomar and the 
Impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey, in making known the events of the 
critical years of Hastings’ administration when the foundations of the 
British Empire in India were being laid. Her interpretation of these 
events, her analysis of the characters of the chief actors, and her judg- 
ment of their motives seem to be influenced by the views of her great 
teacher who, in his enthusiastic admiration of Mr. Hastings, rated him 
“the greatest Englishman of the eighteenth century—an age prolific in 
great men.” 

Sir Philip Francis does not fare at all well at the hands of Miss Weitz- 
man. His literary eminence, his intellectual power, his industry, his rest- 
less energy, his intense interest in the problems of Indian administration, 
are all acknowledged ; but his motives are rarely, if ever, held above sus- 
picion, and his intellectual honesty is constantly questioned. Hastings is 
the patriot whose “well-informed mind, courtly, unassuming and buoyant 
disposition, charmed all with whom he came in contact’; while Francis, 
having “the unscrupulousness of a Borgia,” is the “cynic always ready to 
attribute the actions of men to the meanest of motives,” an egoist whose 
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“unhealthy imagination made monsters out of weak men, whose bleared 
sight read lacs for rupees, whose insane suspicion saw corruption in pol- 
icy, perversion in justice, dissolution in reform, anarchy in organization.” 
Her charge that he resolved, immediately after his appointment and be- 
fore his departure for India, to make himself supreme in Bengal and ac- 
quire an independent fortune is hardly substantiated ; and her theory of 
a preconcerted conspiracy against Hastings, organized by Francis with 
Clavering and Monson before their arrival in India, is not proven. In 
developing it, she either ignores or rejects as untrustworthy Francis’ 
statement to his close friend Welbore Ellis, November 18, 1777: 


The Idea of the Possibility of an absolute Disunion, immediate or remote be- 
tween Mr. Hastings and us, did never at any Point of Time before we reached 
Bengal, exist in the Minds of any of us..... So little had we a Conception of 
the real State, in which we found the Government, that if we had any Apprehen- 
sion of a future Division in the Council, it turned solely on the Character at that 
Time attributed to Mr. Barwell and the inveterate Enmity, which had subsisted 
between him and the Governor. My own Views, as far as I had formed any sepa- 
rately for myself were to unite cordially with Mr. Hastings, to make myself Mas- 
ter of Public Business, and to assist him in the Detail of civil administration. 
. .. » During the Interval between our Appointment and Embarkation we met 
but seldom. We had no general Conversation, nor any other, but on Points, which 
related . . . . [to other matters]. Nothing material happened during our Voyage. 


Her discussion of the principles involved in the controversy between 
Francis and Hastings is illuminating. Francis believed that “self-inter- 
est and rapacity were the twin pillars upon which the Company’s power 
had been erected,” and that “the servants of a trading concern could never 
be converted into fit instruments of government.” The Mogul’s authority 
should therefore be fully re-established and maintained by the British 
government excepting in Bengal, which should be ceded to the king of 
England. He admitted that the native system was in serious need of re- 
form but contended that the task should be done by the natives them- 
selves. Hastings, on the contrary, stood for the retention of the com- 
pany’s rule and regarded the company as “the only force which could 
regenerate Bengal.” Francis objected particularly to the expansion of 
English authority in India either directly and openly by annexation or 
indirectly and surreptitiously by subsidiary treaties. Imperialism was 
anathema. He fought against it unremittingly. In this attitude he cer- 
tainly cannot with justice be charged with insincerity or opportunism. 
He opposed it as vigorously when it was identified with Wellesley as with 
Hastings. What more forceful indictment of imperialism could be made 
than that of Wellesley’s career of conquest? 


We never pretended [he said] to be thoroughly afraid of our safety until in 
effect we had no enemy left and literally nothing to fear..... If you follow the 
agents of Lord Wellesley and the armies of Britain you will find them in the 
centre or in the remotest corner of the Peninsula, carrying slavery and desolation 
into countries and exacting tributes from peoples, whose names are hardly known 
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in England, and then we revile the peoples of India as if they were the aggressors, 
as if they were the invaders, and as if there could be no repose or security for the 
British establishment as long as any native power in that immense continent was 
left in a state of independence. We go into their country to charge them with law- 
less ambition and we rob them of their property in order to convict them of in- 
satiable avarice. 


Probably Miss Weitzman’s most important contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the Hastings-Francis controversy is her discussion of the ac- 
tivities of Francis after his return to England in 1780. She proves con- 
clusively that Francis was not only the instigator but also the guiding 
spirit of the impeachment proceedings against his hated rival. Her judg- 
ment of the charges and of those who supported them, however, seems to 
be warped by her exuberant admiration for the defendant. Lord Mac- 
artney possessed “misplaced pacific views” ; Dundas had “imbibed Fran- 
cis’ prejudices”; Pitt’s mind had been “poisoned” by the junior coun- 
selors in Bengal; Fox and Sheridan were “actors in a stupendous drama 
conceived by the tortured brain of Philip Francis; Windham was one of 
the “arch conspirators” ; Burke “was perhaps the saddest, the most tragic 
of all Francis’ victims. Sick and unstrung, his overwrought brain ac- 
cepted as realities the most fantastic illusions’; and Mill “colored the 
views of every student of British India and blinded Macaulay to the vir- 
tues of Hastings.” 

The book is well written, fully documented, and is provided with an 
excellent index. The unusual terms and names, however, should have 
been explained in footnotes for the benefit of the general reader. The ref- 
erence map is confusing because of its small size, shading, and mass of 
irrelevant detail. 


Mitton R. Gutscu 
University or Texas 





The Napoleonic Wars and German Nationalism in Austria. By 
Watrter Consveto Lanesam, Pu.D., Instructor in History, 
Columbia University. (“Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law,” Columbia University, No. 324.) New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1930. Pp. 241. $3.75. 


This book throws new light on an old subject. The popular support 
received by the Austrian government in the campaigns of 1809, 1813, and 
1814 against Napoleon is a familiar story, but no historian has hitherto 
envisaged the movement from the point of view of the development of 
German nationalism or has given so many details about the popular psy- 
chology during these wars. The author, in investigating his subject, has 
gleaned effectively and industriously in the archives of the French for- 
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eign office, the Wiener Staatsarchiv, the Austrian Nationalbibliothek, 
and the library of the University of Vienna, and has gathered together in 
his bibliography and his footnotes much little-known archival, news- 
paper, and pamphlet material. 

These sources enable Dr. Langsam to indict the Austrian government 
on the charge of stimulating German nationalism. Among the specific 
“stimuli” he enumerates the hitherto supposedly blameless Emperor 
Francis, Count Philip Stadion, the Archdukes Charles and John, Fried- 
rich von Gentz, and Joseph Freiherr von Hormayr. As a result of their 
influence the Austrian government carried on a campaign of propaganda 
with the aid of newspapers, pamphlets, and proclamations, designed to 
nerve the peoples of both Austria and Germany to resist Napoleon. 
Under the spell of this agitation nationalism began to simmer, if not to 
boil, in Austria. Café habitués made things hot for those suspected of 
being pro-French ; nobles, burghers, and peasants volunteered somewhat 
recklessly for the war; poets, playwrights, and rhymsters adopted na- 
tional themes; and the Tyrolese prepared to revolt against their new 
Bavarian masters. Although the Austrian defeat of 1809 somewhat 
dampened the fires of nationalism in Austria, national embers were still 
aglow as late as 1815. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the author has argued well a rather 
weak case. Such an elusive phenomenon as nationalism is difficult to 
evaluate. No one can estimate with much assurance the significance of 
belligerent plays, doggerel verse, and reports of conversations in cafés. 
The success of Metternich in holding it in check from 1815 to 1848, cer- 
tainly, would seem to indicate that the German nationalism aroused in 
Austria during the Napoleonic Wars was not a very formidable force. 

C. P. Hiesy 


University or Wisconsin 





The Hawaiian Islands. Papers Read during the Captain Cook Ses- 
qui-centennial Celebration. Edited by Atsert P. Taytor, Li- 
brarian, Archives of Hawaii, and Ratpu S. KuyKenpatt, Exec- 
utive Secretary, Hawaiian Historical Commission. Honolulu: 
Archives of Hawaii Commission, 1930. Pp. 93. 

Judge Frederic Howay’s paper on the early relations between the Ha- 
waiian islands and the northwest coast shows the importance of that group 
as a refreshment station to maritime fur-traders working on a barren 
coast ; while the late Professor Frank Golder, dealing with the islands as 
the long-sought provision-depot for the Russian colony in Alaska, gave 
a detailed account of the efforts of Russian agents during the years 1815— 
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20 to interest the government of the tsar in annexation of the archipel- 
ago. Mr. George Blue’s narrative of Franco-Hawaiian relations from 
1786 to 1846 is the only published record of those relations which is 
based on French archive material, and confirms the impression of the 
harshness and imprudence of French policy in Hawaii during that pe- 
riod. 


Jean Incram Brooxes 
GovucHuer CoLLeGEe 





Russo-American Relations, 1815-1867. By BENJAMIN PLATT 
Tuomas, Associate Professor of History, Birmingham-South- 
ern College. (Johns Hopkins University “Studies in Historical 
and Political Science” under the Direction of the Departments 
of History, Political Economy, and Political Science, Series 
XLVIII, No. 2.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. Pp. 
185. $1.75. 


In this monograph, Professor Thomas traces the course of diplomatic 
contacts between the United States and Russia from the background of 
the Monroe Doctrine to the consummation of the purchase of Alaska. 
His work is ably documented from a thorough acquaintance with the 
sources at the Department of State and the Library of Congress and is 
well up to the high standard of the Johns Hopkins series. While the 
period of the study has never been covered as a whole before, little that 
is new or startling is to be found in Mr. Thomas’ account. The chapter 
on “Cuba and Russo-American Relations” and the story of the financial 
irregularities attending the Alaska purchase are perhaps the most inter- 
esting contributions. The author follows Golder in concluding that the 
visit of the Russian fleets in 1863 was the result of the tsar’s fear of war 
with Great Britain, growing out of possible intervention in the Polish 
rebellion, rather than of disinterested friendship for the Union. The 
legend of a cash payment for this naval demonstration is left in the 
category of unproved and improbable hypotheses. Professor Thomas 
writes in scholarly fashion, with clearness and imagination; but his 
treatise, like most others dealing with Russian-American relations, is 
deficient in being based exclusively upon American sources. It is to be 
hoped that some enterprising historian will soon undertake to write a 
complete story based upon the undoubtedly rich material to be found in 
the archives at Leningrad and Moscow. 


Freperick L. Scouman 
Unrversiry or CHIcaco 
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Communist and Co-operative Colonies. By Cuar.es Givr, Profes- 
seur au Collége de France. Translated by Ernest F. Row, B.Sc. 
(Econ.), L.C.P. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1930. Pp. 
224. $2.50. 

More books have been written about utopian theories than about uto- 
pian experiments, though there have been almost as many attempts to 
found ideal commonwealths as to invent them. Charles Gide of the Collége 
de France has therefore done a singularly useful piece of work in bringing 
into one volume accounts of nearly all the important modern examples of 
socialist, communist, anarchist, and co-operative colonies. In so brief a 
book one rather grudges the chapters devoted to animal communities 
(such as the ant hill), primitive communities, and monasteries. We would 
rather have heard more about the detailed working of deliberate social 
experiments, though the very interesting account of the work of the 
Jesuits in Paraguay could ill be spared. 

It is interesting to note that, though the book is translated from the 
French and written throughout from the French viewpoint, most of its 
collectivistic commonwealths have been planted in the United States and 
for rather more than half the book the American is reading the history 
of his own country. This is equally true of the Utopias founded by reli- 
gious sects, such as the Shakers, the Dukhobors, and the Oneida “per- 
fectionists” ; of the secular Utopias built on socialistic theories, such as 
the Owenite New Harmony, the Fourierist Brook Farm, and the Icarian 
colonies founded by Cabet and his disciples; and of more conservative 
experiments in joint land ownership. Europe has no such range of 
utopian enclaves, though European dreamers usually provided the theo- 
retic basis for the American experiments. Almost nothing is said of con- 
temporary Russia, though ample space is given to the Jewish colonies in 
Palestine, representing many variations of Zionism. 

The chapters of the book were obviously first given as lectures; wit- 
ness such phrases as “The papers this morning announce” (p. 205), and 
many classroom jests and unguarded generalizations, such as “Every 
man in America is liable to meet in the world several of his wives, and 
every woman several of her husbands” (p. 105). Nor is it safe to say that 
“this native race, unlike the Indians of North America, has remained in 
existence and has even kept its language” (p. 86) ; had the lectures been 
properly worked over into book form, such remarks would have been 
limited and qualified into accuracy. Yet the sprightliness of the lecture 
method, at least as handled by a brilliant Frenchman, keeps the book 
from ever slipping into dulness. No one will read it without pleasure, 
and few without profit. 

A very interesting moral is drawn by the author, and all his illustra- 
tions seem to confirm it; that is, the difficulty of maintaining collectiv- 
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istic societies is psychological rather than economic. They are usually 
successful in maintaining a tolerable standard of living, but eventually 
they either break up in a quarrel or go over to capitalism as ordinary 
joint-stock companies. The ones that live longest are either ruled by re- 
ligious fanaticism, like the Shakers, or are made up of respectable 
middle-class idealists. “The intellectuals of Brook Farm got on better 
together than the socialist comrades of Icaria, for those who are driven 
into these colonies by poverty, or by hatred of existing society, or some- 
times simply by laziness, can obviously bring nothing to the community 
but trouble” (p. 215). In short, we could all enjoy anarchy if it were 
not for the anarchists. 


Preston SLosson 
UNTIvERsITY OF MICHIGAN 





Gleanings in Europe (England). By James Fentmore Cooper. 
Edited by Rosert E. Sprtter, Pu.D. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. Pp. xxiv-+-408. $3.50. 


Cooper is known to American readers very largely as the writer of sea 
stories, as the author of T'he Spy, and as the creator of such characters 
as Hawkeye and Uncas. That he wrote an uncommonly acute appraisal 
of England is generally forgotten. Professor Spiller, of Swarthmore, 
has done well, out of his full knowledge of the life and work of Cooper, 
to publish a critical edition of the Gleanings in Europe, of which the 
volume on England is the second. 

The twenty-eight letters in the volume were written as a result of a 
visit to England during the first half of 1828. They were written while 
the author was residing in London, “that focus of coal smoke,” but were 
not published until nearly a decade later. The volume is not a dressed-up 
diary, though the first letter is entitled “Dover” and the last “Quitting 
England.” Their topical character may be realized from such titles as 
“Horses and Ladies,” ‘““Duty with Knife and Fork,” and “Under Pa- 
trician Roofs.” Cooper, who took a house in St. James’s Place, was well 
received, especially by the Whigs. His first-hand impressions are valu- 
able; there are interesting pen sketches of such men as Earl Grey, Lord 
Althorp, the historian Mackintosh, Sir Walter Scott, William Godwin, 
and many another. One of the most interesting of the letters is an ac- 
count of “A Drive with J. L. M’Adam.” 

Cooper was considered by the English a severe critic. He certainly 
possessed a keen eye for weaknesses, coupled with a strong nationalistic 
feeling. But the letters are not a mere slur or an elongated sneer. Cooper 
expressed again and again the necessity for American intellectual as 
well as political independence. In the letter on “National Prejudices,” 
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he wrote: “It [colonial subserviency] weighs upon us yet, like an incu- 
bus” (p. 297). Indeed, in the letters he often “hit” his own country as 
hard as he did England. He found “both nations singularly conceited on 
the subject of national character, giving themselves credit for a good 
many exclusive qualities to which they have no exclusive pretensions” 
(p. 843). His judgment of England is well summarized in the last sen- 
tence of the volume: 

Here, then, we take our leave of England for a time;—England, a country 
that I would fain like, but whose prejudices and national antipathies throw a 
chill over all my affections; a country that unquestionably stands at the head of 
civilization in a thousand things, but which singularly exemplifies a truth that 
we all acknowledge,—how much easier it is to possess great and useful, and even 
noble qualities, than it is to display those that are attractive and winning ;—a 
country that all respect, but few love (p. 394). 


One can hardly blame an American author for some antipathies when 
he was complimented more than once during his brief visit for using such 
an excellent brand of English. 

This edition has been carefully and excellently annotated by Mr. Spil- 
ler. The notes do just what notes should do—explain without ostenta- 
tion. Cooper was not immune from errors in fact, a number of which the 
editor has pointed out. Several remain to be corrected: William the Con- 
queror did not land at Dungeness (p. 4), nor did Edward I bring the 
body of his wife from Milford Haven to London (p. 821). On page 105, 
“identified” should be “identical.’”” Cooper occasionally left out the 
names of persons. The editor has made most of the identifications, 
though in one particular instance he has hesitated to hazard a name. 
Cooper’s interesting reference to Michael Sadler (p. 138) has been 
shown by Mr. Spiller to be a mistake, but he does not suggest with whom 
Cooper confused Sadler. The present writer thinks that Cooper must 
have had Sir Robert Inglis in mind. There is an excellent and usable 
index. 

Howarp Rosinson 
Mrami University 





British Colonial Policy in the Age of Peel and Russell. By W. P. 
Morretu. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. Pp. xii+554. $9.00. 

“Ring out the old, Ring in the new” may appropriately serve as cap- 
tion for the 1840’s in a history of British colonial policy. Regretfully 
and with much uneasiness about the augurs, Britain surrendered control 
over the internal affairs of her North American colonies. Here the de- 
parture from the old ways was most complete ; but also in the other por- 
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tions of the empire changes took place which indicated that the old co- 
lonial system was being discarded and a new one was in the process of 
being created. 

The optimists, Lord Elgin and a few others, believed that the new 
course would enable the British empire to avoid reefs and weather storms 
throughout a distant future; the most hopeful among the pessimists 
looked upon the change as a praiseworthy attempt at training crews for 
ships that might cluster about the parent through storm and stress; 
while the ultras on this side viewed with dismay a tack which seemed to 
imply the scrapping of charts and compass. For centuries—indeed since 
the remotest past—empire had meant control of dependencies by a sov- 
ereign state. With the clairvoyance often engendered by fear, the more 
conservative Englishmen realized that no bounds could be fixed to self- 
government overseas when once the principle had been conceded. To 
them any talk about “unity in diversity” and the phenomenal strength of 
the silken bonds of affection seemed sheer nonsense ; but they bowed their 
heads and accepted the inevitable. 

Mr. Morrell has selected this critical transition period in British 
colonial policy for study and exposition. Chronologically, Peel and Rus- 
sell divided the time, 1841-52, about equally by their respective minis- 
tries. But for the sake of clarity, Mr. Morrell has taken in much that 
happened in the thirties, and even earlier, and some topics had to be car- 
ried beyond the terminal date of Russell’s first ministry. The two prime 
ministers supply the title for the book, but they are not the chief actors. 
Durham, Buller, Wakefield, Stephen, Lord Stanley, Lord Grey, and 
Lord Elgin each play an equally or more significant réle than do the 
premiers. The study is broadly conceived and admirably executed. The 
home and the overseas backgrounds for the shifting scenes are painted 
with care and realistic imagination. As might be expected, the British 
North American colonies where responsible government developed re- 
ceive much attention; but the West Indies, South Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand are not handled in a stepmotherly fashion. The important 
issues that affected the colonies and colonial policy are treated compre- 
hensively, with a wealth of details, mastery of related fields, and critical 
appraisements of both men and measures. 

The author gives within a small compass a clear picture of the old 
colonial system; he describes the political, and more especially the eco- 
nomic, reasons for Britain’s abandonment of protection and imperial 
preferences; he shows how Peel vainly tried to rationalize the imperial 
tariff system and shows Lord Grey’s futile efforts to have the colonies 
adopt free trade. Besides discussing the various issues connected with 
the grants and extensions of self-government in North America, South 
Africa, and Australasia, Mr. Morrell presents detailed accounts of such 
topics as emigration, transportation, land in Australia, land and natives 
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in New Zealand, sugar and labor in the West Indies, and Boers and na- 
tives at the Cape. The only important question in colonial policy which 
might have been more fully treated is that of colonial expansion. Brit- 
ain’s attitude toward Texas and Tahiti could have been described, and 
thereby more light thrown on this point. 

Mr. Morrell has used discriminatingly the works, both old and new, 
of other scholars who have traversed sections of his field; but by far the 
greater portion of this book is based wholly upon his own painstaking 
and systematic research at the Public Record Office, the British Museum, 
and in private archives. The Peel papers at the British Museum, the 
Russell papers at the Public Record Office, the Grey papers at Howick 
Hall, the Elgin-Grey correspondence, and some of the Stanley papers 
have been examined. Selections from this material are found in Select 
Documents on British Colonial Policy 1830-1860 (Oxford, 1928) of 
which Mr. Morrell was joint editor with Mr. Kenneth N. Bell; but most 
of the sources used are still in manuscript. By virtue of his close study of 
the basic sources, wide reading in many fields, intimate knowledge of 
both British and colonial conditions, and critical as well as sound his- 
torical judgment, Mr. Morrell is able to correct mistakes made by other 
scholars and misapprehensions that have arisen from the perusal of ma- 
terial presenting but one side of a question. He is cautious in his treat- 
ment of the enigmatic Wakefield, critical of Lord Stanley, just to the 
much misunderstood James Stephen, and appreciative of Lords Grey 
and Elgin. Grey in particular is discussed with much new material ; and 
though Mr. Morrell admits that mistakes were made by him, the judg- 
ment is that Grey deserves more praise than he is ordinarily awarded. 

Mr. Morrell is a native of New Zealand, and it is significant that most 
of the best work in the field of recent British colonial history is done by 
scholars from the Dominions. He has produced an admirable piece of 
work. The book is crowded with new information, and for many years 
to come it will doubtless remain the most valuable study for this period. 


Paut Knapitunp 
Untversiry or Wisconsin 





Krupp: A Great Business Man Seen through His Letters. Edited 
by Wrxu1aM Berprow at the request of the family and firm of 
Krupp. Translated by E. W. Dicxes. New York: Dial Press, 
1930. Pp. 416. $5.00. 

Berdrow’s biography of Alfred Krupp (Alfred Krupp, by Wilhelm 
Berdrow [2 vols.; Berlin: Reimar Hobbing, 1927]) was followed in 
1928 by Alfred Krupps Briefe 1826-1887 (im Auftrage der Familie und 
der Firma Krupp herausgegeben by Wilhelm Berdrow [ Berlin: Reimar 
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Hobbing] ). A selection from this work (the introduction and about 150 
out of 487 letters are omitted) forms the English edition.’ The value of 
this edition for the scholar is in the fact that the letters which Krupp 
wrote in English are here printed from the originals, whereas in the 
German edition they are translated. For the other letters, all who can 
read German will prefer the pithy and characteristic style of the 
originals. 

The subtitle of the English edition is A Great Business Man Seen 
through His Letters. Short introductory and explanatory notes give a 
minimum of information about the progress of the firm and the success or 
failure of the projects of the letter-writer. As a whole, however, the 
book is a dramatic monologue in which the portrait of the hero is built up 
gradually from his own utterances and in which his ideas and problems 
are brought out by his own words. The answering voice is occasionally 
heard, but the dominant tone is that of Alfred Krupp. To understand 
the point of view of his opponents and to secure an adequate view of the 
setting in which he lived and worked, it is usually necessary to supple- 
ment the letters by the biography. 

In the letters, we can follow Alfred Krupp’s activities from October, 
1826, when, at the age of fourteen, he inherited from his father, Fried- 
rich, the management of a tiny steel works at Essen, to July, 1887, when 
he left to his son, Friedrich Alfred, a business whose name and products 
were famous throughout the civilized world. The letters deal with a 
multitude of subjects. They have been divided into five chronological 
groups: 1826-48, 1849-60, 1861—70, 1870—76, 1877-87. In the first 
group, we see the young man struggling to find purchasers for his prod- 
ucts, mainly rollers and mint dies of crucible steel, and capital to extend 
production. He also developed a machine “which, by means of roller 
pressure, converts sheets of raw silver, German silver, or any other duc- 
tile metal, into spoons and forks of any shape and with any useful orna- 
mentation . . .'.”’ (letter of August 24, 1844). An offer of steel musket 
barrels was rejected by the Prussian ministry of war “since the present 
manner of manufacturing these, and the nature of the barrels so pro- 
duced, at a cost not inconsiderably less, meets all reasonable require- 
ments and leaves hardly anything to be desired” (p. 79). In 1849, a 
Krupp gun was tested by the Prussian military authorities, and Krupp 
steel won high awards at the international exhibitions of 1851 at London 
and 1855 at Paris. But the prophet of the Steel Age was long without 
honor in his own country. In a letter to Alexander von Humboldt in 
1858, Krupp wrote: 


The really exceptional perfection of crucible-steel production which has been 
attained here finds the most satisfactory recognition in the orders which reach 


The book was translated and printed in Great Britain. In the notes, there- 
fore, thalers are converted into pounds, not dollars. 
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the Works from all countries of importance as regards transport, not excluding 
France and England. To this recognition, the Prussian State Railways persist 
unchangingly in being an exception, and their total orders in the past year did 
not reach the necessary minimum output of a single day. I have had to seek the 
means for the employment and nourishment of my people, for the most part 
among the natural enemies of my industry ... . [p. 165]. 


At last, in 1861, Krupp succeeded in bringing his products to the per- 
sonal attention of the king. Even this, however, was not enough to over- 
come the resistance of the Prussian war office. A large order from Rus- 
sia in the fall of 1863 enabled him to develop the gun factory and to keep 
his workmen employed, but it was not until the fall of 1864 that the di- 
rect intervention of King William overcame Roon’s resistance and 
brought Krupp an order for 300 guns for his own country. Success came 
slowly. For years Krupp continued to complain of unfairness on the 
part of the Prussian military and naval authorities in testing his prod- 
ucts (e.g., pp. 242 f.). After the Franco-German War, Krupp devel- 
oped a new field gun on the basis of the experience gained in the war. 
Again he needed the intervention of the sovereign. 

Herr von Roon informed me yesterday ... . that for the present he would 
refrain from any definite comment on my proposals. ... . That there should 
be some aversion to my offer is .... explained by the fact that the decisive 
voice in the General Department is that of Lieutenant-Colonel Willerding, and 
that he and the Inspector-General of the Artillery, Herr von Hindersinn, with 
their well-known open opposition to every progress which proceeds from my 
establishment, and their clinging to bronze, dominate the opinion and the decision 
of the majority. There will thus be no readiness to agree to my proposal for a 
thorough testing, and for the introduction of the most perfect gun without delay, 
unless in recognition of the need. His majesty the Kaiser is himself pleased to 
order it, just as originally his order was necessary for the first introduction of 
the crucible-steel gun . . . . [Krupp to Emperor William, April 23, 1871]. 


In the last decades of his life, Krupp’s attention was more and more 
taken up by the advance of the Socialist movement in Germany. He had 
been a pioneer in improving living conditions for his workmen; he had 
tried to pay wages as high as business conditions would permit. Again 
and again he appealed to his men to turn a deaf ear to agitators. 


One does not nurse a serpent at the breast; let anyone who is not wholeheart- 
edly devoted to us, anyone who chafes at our Regulations, hasten to some other 
spot, for there is no room for him here. It will be one of the provisions of my last 
will that the management shall always be inspired by goodwill and justice, but 
that the utmost rigour shall be observed towards those who want to disturb the 


peace .... [p. 344]. 


The good old days were passing away, ‘‘the masses are no longer con- 
tent unless they have nothing left to save, the women spend everything on 
outward show, a dairymaid wants to look like a great lady and the men 
throw away their money in low public houses; . . . .” (p. 895). In his 
last appeal to his men, in February 1887, six months before his death, 
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Alfred Krupp reminded them that sixty years ago, he was the managing 
workman in the tiny crucible-steel works of that time. 

There were eight of us in all, and today the Works with their mines and 
smelting works count some 20,000 employes. We have from the first been loyal to 
one another, and care for welfare, justice and strict impartiality towards all 
creeds have been repaid by zealous work and devotion. ... . That is the explana- 
tion of the prosperity of the whole Works and the families belonging to them, 
and also of the peace of mind of the widows and children of the dead for whom 
they provide [pp. 406 f.]. 

Lawrence D. Sreere. 
Unrversiry or MrInNeEsora 





’Arrouvnuovebuara [Memoirs]. By ALexanpros R. Rancasss. Vols. 

III and IV. Athens, 1930. Pp. 5584-572. Dr. 150. 

After an interval of thirty-five years the publication of Rangabes’ 
Memoirs has been continued by his son. These concluding volumes cover 
the period from 1856 to 1891, during which the writer (descended per- 
haps from the Byzantine emperor of the ninth century, whose name sur- 
vives in an Athenian church) was minister of toreign affairs and minister 
at Washington, Paris, Constantinople, and Berlin, and besides found 
time to write poetry, novels, and archaeological treatises and to trans- 
late Plutarch’s Lives. He saw the laying of the first cable between 
Greece and abroad in 1859, and met Gladstone at Athens in that year. 
He thought the chief cause of Otho’s fall to have been his immersion in 
details—his inability to see the wood for the trees. He advocated the 
candidature of the Duc d’Aumale as Otho’s successor, and warned Spon- 
nek in vain of his bad advice to George I. As minister to Washington at 
the time of the Cretan insurrection in 1867—68, he failed to obtain Ameri- 
can official support, but got Tuckerman appointed United States’ minis- 
ter at Athens, who thus gave us his Greeks of Today. He tried to intro- 
duce the modern pronunciation of Greek into French schools, declined 
to attend the Paris Conference of 1869 on the Cretan question, and 
claimed to have settled the Laurion question in a conversation with 
Thiers; while in Berlin, he negotiated the excavation of Olympia, as 
second Greek delegate addressed the Congress of 1878, and suggested 
the name “Eastern Roumelia.” In 1887, after fifty-eight years of public 
service, he retired to Athens, where he drew up a scheme for the forma- 
tion of an academy, which was realized in 1926. The book ends with a 
bibliography of his works. 

Wituiam MILier 
ATHENS, GREECE 
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Salisbury und die tiirkische Frage im Jahre 1895: Eine Einzelun- 
tersuchung zur Geschichte der deutsch-englischen Beziehungen 
der Vorkriegszeit. By Huco Pretirr. (“Beitrige zur Ge- 
schichte der nachbismarckischen Zeit und des Weltkrieges,” No. 
9.) Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1930. Pp. 114. Rm. 5.20. 


Fiirst Biilow und England, 1897-1909. By Witty Brcxer. Greifs- 
wald: Ratsbuchhandlung L. Bamberg, 1929. Pp. vii+410. 


Die englische Flottenpolitik vor dem Weltkrieg, 1904-1909. By 
Fritz Urteccer. (“Beitrage zur Geschichte der nachbismarck- 
ischen Zeit und des Weltkrieges,”’ No. 8.) Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1930. Pp. viii+-128. 

The first of these studies, as the author gratefully acknowledges, grew 
out of a critical reading of Meinecke’s Geschichte des deutsch-englischen 
Biindnissproblems, 1890-1901, which contains an important chapter on 
Salisbury’s projected dismemberment of the Ottoman empire in 1895. 
After an elaborate analysis of the veteran premier’s diplomacy, Preller 
concludes that he at no time really desired a partition of Turkey. His 
purpose in talking so freely of her inevitable dissolution and the neces- 
sity of arranging beforehand a satisfactory division of the spoils was to 
encourage other powers to express their views on the subject. He was 
anxious that an eventual partition should not find Britain ignorant of the 
plans of her continental neighbors. Not a desire to undermine Turkish 
authority and accelerate the process of disintegration, but deference to 
a British public opinion aroused over the Armenian massacres, prompted 
him to venture upon energetic representations at the Porte. His failure 
to formulate a definite scheme of partition, the tentative, exploratory 
character of his initial overtures, and the determination, from the very 
start, to wriggle out of the imbroglio which his predecessor, Lord Rose- 
bery, bequeathed him, account for the utter confusion and bewilderment 
at the other capitals of Europe respecting his real intentions. 

Herr Preller regards as justified the suspicion which Salisbury’s 
overtures aroused in Berlin. The emperor, as his spirited marginalia re- 
veal, was sure that England hoped to provoke a war which would con- 
vulse all Europe and yield her handsome dividends after the usual 
“cat’s-paw” strategy had been thoroughly exploited at London. Al- 
though the author correctly evaluates the restraining influence upon 
Berlin which emanated from St. Petersburg, where little enthusiasm 
was manifested for Salisbury’s proposals, he fails even to mention cer- 
tain other salient features of Germany’s position. When the British 
premier first broached the idea of partition to the German ambassador, 
the Wilhelmstrasse refused to make concrete suggestions respecting the 
terms of eventual dismemberment, fearing to do anything which might 
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compromise Germany’s freedom of action and prejudice her chances of 
securing something for herself at the “psychological moment.” The de- 
termination to retain a free hand and insist upon adequate compensation 
was thus fundamental in shaping Germany’s policy. Then again, lured 
on by the prospect of isolating her most implacable foe, she evinced a 
readiness to discuss with England a plan of partition if Russia were 
allowed to have the Straits and thus enabled to dispense with the friend- 
ship of France. 

Becker’s study classifies Anglo-German relations from 1897 to 1909, 
when Biilow directed German foreign policy, under three heads: the 
Bagdad railway, the alliance negotiations of 1898-1901, and naval rival- 
ry. Seeking the key which will disclose the basic consistency of the chan- 
cellor’s policy throughout these years, the author finds it in Biilow’s own 
memoirs, his Deutsche Politik. Here the prince, reviewing the problems 
which confronted him, asserts that the supreme task which he assumed 
with the acceptance of office in 1897 was to facilitate the building of a 
fleet powerful enough to safeguard Germany’s position as a world-power. 
The fulfilment of that duty dwarfed every other consideration. Thus, 
in the Bagdad railway question, he preferred to co-operate with Austria- 
Hungary and defy Russia because he felt that the maintenance of a 
strong position in central Europe was indispensable to the successful 
execution of Germany’s naval plans. Again, when England evinced a 
desire for an understanding with Germany, at the turn of the century, 
Biilow turned her away because he feared that such a friendship might 
fatally retard his country’s naval preparations. One can hardly share 
Becker’s certainty that naval considerations ultimately dictated the re- 
jection of the British alliance overtures. It is very well to pit the ex- 
plicit avowal in the chancellor’s memoirs against the silence which the 
documents in Die Grosse Politik maintain on this point. One can weigh 
and evaluate evidence and proceed to plausible conjecture, but positive 
conclusions in such cases can scarcely be warranted. 

There now follows a systematic presentation of German naval policy 
to July, 1909. Biilow and Tirpitz are subjected to trenchant criticism, 
though the former does not fare as badly as the inflexible admiral. The 
emperor, too, is not spared. All three are soundly berated for their belief 
that an Anglo-German war would in time grow out of the economic rival- 
ry between the two countries. Britain was no fool, the author urges, and 
she would have shunned a war against her best customer, Germany; and 
yet it was this delusion of the inevitability of a war with England which 
paved the way for the adoption of the fateful navy law of 1900 and its 
ill-starred “risk” doctrine. Of this unhappy triumvirate Tirpitz, un- 
yielding, adroit, and marvellously efficient, comes in for the most censure. 
A narrow logic vitiated the soundness of his calculations, a fantastic 
conception of national honor marred his sense of proportion. While the 
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versatile and facile Biilow moved from position to position, nimbly alert 
to every imperial mood and caprice, and while William himself, mer- 
curial, impetuous creature that he was, rarely proved equal to the strain 
of sustained consistency, the admiral, impervious to argument or en- 
treaty, pursued undeterred his chosen way. Nothing could shake his 
dogged belief that England, jealous of Germany’s commercial progress, 
was preparing for a preventive war. He consistently declined to admit 
that his country’s naval aspirations were at the bottom of British hostil- 
ity and persisted, despite all, in the conviction that concession signified 
humiliation, and that German naval prowess, once the “danger zone” had 
been successfully traversed and the “risk” doctrine systematically trans- 
lated into battleships and cruisers, would be the most effective guaranty 
of peace with an intimidated England. 

But Biilow began to falter. Metternich’s clear warning that German 
naval policy alone was responsible for the strong anti-German feeling in 
England commenced, late in 1904, to take effect. But his plea for an 
understanding with England fell on deaf ears; and, shorn of much of 
his prestige as a result of the devastating Daily Telegraph affair, he 
proved more than ever unequal to the task of successfully opposing the 
views of the admiral. 

Becker’s criticism of Tirpitz’s reasoning and the emperor’s emotional 
Machtpolitik leaves both servant and master sorry, misguided figures. 
Acceptance of the 2:3 ratio, proposed by the British in 1908, would 
have been no national humiliation, he contends, since England, too, would 
have been bound by its terms. The strongest fleet could not have saved 
Germany from the disastrous consequences of political isolation; yet 
Tirpitz, by pressing for naval increases, impelled Britain to pursue her 
policy of encirclement. Moreover, England was not going to sit idly by 
while Germany was building feverishly; on the contrary, she would 
have left no stone unturned to maintain her maritime supremacy. Thus 
Tirpitz’s “danger zone” and “risk” ideas, which were so basic in his 
calculations, could never have been realized. A naval agreement with 
England would have retrieved all and weakened the Triple Entente; 
but it was not to be. 

Quite a different line is taken by Uplegger. He advances the thesis 
that England had no one to blame but herself for her nervousness over 
the rapid growth of the German fleet. He goes on to show that the re- 
current vacillation and irregularity in her ship-building policy, the in- 
jection of the naval issue into the party debates, the miscarriage of Sir 
John Fisher’s “dreadnought” calculations, and the inflammatory agita- 
tion in behalf of army reform, bringing in its train revived and exag- 
gerated fears of a German invasion, combined with lesser factors to 
engender that distrust of German naval policy which mounted to panic 
in the spring of 1909. 
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The picture thus presented is grossly unfair and misleading. The 
author’s silence on the activities of German publicists and naval en- 
thusiasts is altogether inexcusable. For certainly the belligerent tone of 
their propaganda was in considerable measure responsible for British 
apprehensions over the swift materialization of Tirpitz’s plans. 

Uplegger further presses the charge that the negotiations of 1908, 
when Lloyd George proposed a 2:3 ratio, failed because England did not 
offer Germany a political pact as a quid pro quo. But certain considera- 
tions must not be overlooked in an evaluation of the British position. The 
emperor, by his peremptory and definitive “no” at the very outset of the 
conversations at Cronberg in August, 1908, gave the statesmen at Lon- 
don no chance, had they been so minded, to make an offer of political 
compensation, and discouraged further overtures. In the light of subse- 
quent developments, one is tempted to say that Grey would have in any 
case refused to yield on this point lest the ententes with France and 
Russia be prejudiced. On the other hand, one may plausibly contend that 
a conciliatory German response, with reservations in favor of the con- 
clusion of a political agreement, might have forced Grey’s hand by 
strengthening the party, led by Lloyd George, which clamored for re- 
trenchment and a reduction of armaments. Then again, that which 
Germany hoped to achieve through a political agreement could have 
been accomplished without one. A mutual limitation of naval armaments 
alone would have sufficed to restore normal relations between the two 
countries; and an Anglo-German détente would have been an effectual 
guaranty of world-peace. 


Samvevt Witiiam Ha.periIn 
Universiry or CHICAGO 





The First Moroccan Crisis, 1904-1906. By Evcrenr N. ANpERsoN, 
the University of Chicago. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1930. Pp. xi+420. $4.50. 


In this carefully prepared monograph Mr. Eugene Anderson has 
made a notable contribution to a better understanding of the first Mo- 
roccan crisis. It is, so far as the reviewer knows, the most thorough study 
of the subject that has yet appeared. In its preparation the author has 
made use of materials in the English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish languages. He has laid under contribution all of the published 
official documents, all the more important memoirs and biographies, a 
large number of special studies, and a few of the reviews. The only im- 
portant and regrettable omission is that of the newspapers. Citations to 
newspapers are few and are usually to groups of extracts republished by 
certain reviews. Accounts of what the newspapers said in the course of 
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the crisis are usually based upon statements by others rather than upon 
a study of the newspapers themselves. 

While the author has cast his net widely for everything available that 
bears upon his subject, the most distinctive feature of his work is the 
thoroughness with which he has exploited the main sources of informa- 
tion—Die Grosse Politik, the British Documents on the Origins of the 
War, and the Livres Jaunes. Little, if anything of importance in these 
collections has been overlooked. In view of this thoroughness, it seems to 
the reviewer a little strange that the author, instead of going to the ar- 
chives of the state department and to the Roosevelt papers at the Library 
of Congress for the decidedly important American materials, should have 
been content to rely upon the short account of them furnished by Dennis 
in his Adventures in American Diplomacy and by Roosevelt in his letter 
of April 28, 1906, to Whitelaw Reid as printed in Bishop’s Theodore 
Roosevelt and His Time. This is perhaps all the more singular because 
the author, without laying any special emphasis upon the matter, does in 
the main sustain the claims made in Roosevelt’s somewhat boastful letter. 

The first Moroccan crisis began with the visit and sensational speeches 
of the Kaiser at Tangier on March 31, 1905, and continued until the 
signing of the Act of Algeciras on April 7, 1906. The author’s treatment 
of it includes an elaborate prologue of 180 pages, a detailed account of 
the period of crisis amounting to 216 pages, but no epilogue. The pro- 
logue is in general admirably done and open only to the criticism that it 
is perhaps too elaborate. The author seems in places to forget that his 
subject is the Moroccan crisis and, in his zeal for thoroughness, to at- 
tempt pretty complete accounts of various matters, highly important and 
interesting in themselves but only in part germane to his subject. The 
narrative of the crisis period is clear-cut, interesting, and illuminating. 
From it the reader can get a definite conception of how and why the crisis 
took the course it did. An epilogue, less extensive than the prologue, 
would have added much to the completeness and utility of the study. It 
might well have included some account of what was thought about the 
crisis, particularly in Germany, France, and England, during the next 
five or six years; the relation of the crisis to the next important devel- 
opment in the European situation, i.e., the formation of the Triple En- 
tente in 1907; and a concise outline of the further course of the Moroc- 
can question up to the opening of the crisis of 1911 in a form to show how 
the course of events was a natural outcome of the defects of the Act of 
Algeciras. 

Discussion of the first Moroccan crisis is often marked by bitterness 
and national prejudice. There is nothing of the sort in this study. The 
author writes dispassionately and with an admirable freedom from any 
sort of partisanship. His work is historical in spirit as well as in form. 
In general, the author is content to let his readers draw their own con- 
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clusions about the aims and methods of German diplomacy. But his own 
opinions, though not expressed in frequent repetition or with strong em- 
phasis, are clearly indicated. He holds that Germany “tried to obtain a 
material interest in Morocco,” that she “endeavored to break the En- 
tente Cordiale and therewith other French ententes,” that she “sought to 
disrupt or to modify the Dual Alliance” (p. 397). For this policy, as 
well as for its bungling execution, Biilow and Holstein were chiefly re- 
sponsible. The emperor was throughout a reluctant and often ill- 
informed participant dominated by his two subordinates. The outcome 
was defeat. This defeat was all the more tragic for Germany as it might 
have been avoided and as it made still stronger the combinations which 
the German leaders regarded as menacing and tried to weaken or de- 
stroy. There was, in the matter also, an element of the ludicrous, for 
Germany, with a little more insight and less arrogance on the part of her 
leaders, might readily have won a considerable advantage. 

There is no bibliography. Its absence is doubtless due to a belief by 
the author that the elaborate footnotes contain nearly everything which 
would naturally be put in a bibliography. The organization is admirable. 
The author writes well. His literary style, the reviewer thinks, would 
have been still better if he had used fewer short quotations from the 
documents, employing in their place close paraphrases. This method 
would have made the style smoother and would have enhanced the effect 
of the longer quotations. Another improvement might have been found 
in a smaller amount of explanatory material introduced between square 
brackets into the text of the quotations. Much of it might have been 
omitted entirely and other portions relegated to the footnotes. 


Frank Maroy ANDERSON 
DartrmMovutH CoLLEeGE 





Portrait of a Diplomatist. Being the Life of Sir Arthur Nicolson, 
First Lord Carnock, and a Study of the Origins of the Great War. 
By Harotp Nicotson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. Pp. 
xvi-+337. $5.00. 

For vigor, terseness, and accuracy, few recent historical works equal 
Mr. Harold Nicolson’s life of his father, Sir Arthur Nicolson. Not only 
students of pre-war diplomacy, but all who enjoy good historical writ- 
ing or the skilful delineation of character, may derive pleasure and profit 
from its pages. Mr. Nicolson undertakes an ambitious task: not merely 
to describe the personality and the work of his father, but—using Sir 
Arthur Nicolson as a type—at once to indict the nationalism of pre-war 
Europe and to vindicate British representatives of the “old” dinlomacy. 
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All in three hundred pages! Inevitably, where scholars still differ over 
the significance of episodes, even of single documents, the synthesis of 
Mr. Nicolson can wholly satisfy no one. It is impossible, however, to 
refrain from applauding the courage and acumen which mark every part 
of the monograph. His main contentions are so clearly defined that they 
may be outlined without serious distortion. I shall, therefore, present his 
views, without comment. 

“The old diplomatist,” Mr. Nicolson argues, “has not been fairly 
treated by his posterity. If he failed to foresee the war, he is, and with 
full justice, called a fool: if he did foresee the war, he is, quite unjustly, 
considered a knave.”’ Statesmen before 1914 were as high-minded as 
those of 1930. Today, instructed by the holocaust, discerning men feel 
that “war is justified by no possible or conceivable provocation.” The 
generation of our fathers believed “that a military victory was preferable 
to a national humiliation.” Alone, of those in power, Grey and Beth- 
mann-Hollweg partially caught the vision of a better world-order. All 
honor to them! In their age, however, their clairvoyance was a handicap. 
Powerless to convert their contemporaries, divided in their allegiance, 
they hesitated, stumbled, lost their way. Sir Arthur Nicolson, British 
ambassador at St. Petersburg from 1906 to 1910, then permanent under- 
secretary until 1916, was wholly of his generation. “His frank and gen- 
tle character furnishes an excellent mirror in which the clouds and shad- 
ows of that epoch are reflected simply, clearly, and without distortion.” 
In foreign affairs, he cherished two ideals: peace and his country’s 
honor. If possible, the ideals should be reconciled; if not, then peace 
must be sacrificed to honor. Until the turn of the century he was confi- 
dent that Britain could defend her position unaided. When he lost faith 
in isolation, he still had no decided predilections. It took the first Mo- 
roccan crisis to convince him that the safety and honor of England were 
menaced by Germany alone. 

The ideas of most thinking Englishmen on foreign policy altered as 
had Nicolson’s during the years from 1900 to 1906. What was the origin 
of the “German menace”? Neither for Nicolson nor his countrymen was 
fear of Germany born of commercial or colonial rivalry. “The belief in 
the ‘German menace’ arose simply and solely from the fact that Ger- 
many, who already possessed the greatest army in the world, from 1900 
onwards began to construct a fleet which was deliberately devised to 
challenge our naval superiority.” 

Most Englishmen did not envisage clearly either what they feared 
from ‘Germany, or how to meet the danger. A minority, which included 
Grey, almost the whole foreign service, and most of the leaders in both 
parties, agreed on the nature of the problem but not on the solution. To 
this minority Nicolson belonged. He did not fear a German attack or 
the appearance of a German navy strong enough to overcome England 
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single-handed. He feared rather that the Continental nations, partic- 
ularly France and Russia, might become so terrified of German military 
strength that they would promise their powerful neighbor neutrality, if 
not actual alliance. 


The nightmare which haunted Nicolson year in year out was a Continental 
coalition which would . . . . place England in the position where either she would 
have to face a disastrous war or capitulate to German dictation. .... He knew 
that British public opinion would desire to resist such humiliation. And he feared 
that by the time the British public awoke to the necessity it would be too late. 


The alternatives would be national humiliation or, not military victory, 
but military defeat. 

It was the plain duty of Britain’s rulers to see that their country was 
never faced by these alternatives. Nicolson proposed to avert the di- 
lemma by measures which were, granted his premises, patently logical. 
He maintained that a minority in Germany, powerful enough to force the 
hands of the civilians, wished to “impose the will of Germany on other 
nations. And he felt that, since these people believed in force, it was by 
force alone that they could be restrained.” Into the scales, against the 
naked sword of Germany, must be thrown the naked sword of Britain. 
Both to stiffen the courage of France and Russia and to hold Germany 
quiet, he believed that “the solidarity of the Triple Entente should be 
patent and proclaimed. ... . He urged Sir Edward Grey, in season 
and out of season, to make it clear to the world exactly where we stood.” 

Within the foreign office Nicolson was supported by Sir Eyre Crowe. 
The Conservative leaders shared his views. The Liberals, however, were 
divided. Russian policy in Persia aroused storms in parliament. Nicol- 
son refused to listen. On a long report of Russian activities he wrote: 
“T have not read this document. But if, as I assume, it contains criticism 
of Russian procedure in Persia, it is largely based on prejudice and false 
assumptions.” Some Liberals hoped to draw the sting of Anglo-German 
rivalry by colonial concessions; Nicolson fought tenaciously to thwart 
their efforts, arguing that the attempt to conciliate Germany was bound 
to fail, and would only serve to alarm France and Russia. He denounced 
the new convention regarding the Portuguese colonies as “the most cyni- 
cal business that I have come across in my whole experience of diploma- 
cy.” “I do not see how, on grounds of political honesty and equity, you 
can partition with another Power these possessions which you have your- 
self engaged to defend and to maintain intact.” 

Grey accepted Nicolson’s premises, but political exigencies forced him 
to embark “‘on a shilly-shally business of trying simultaneously to alle- 
viate the anxieties of M. Cambon and those of Mr. Lulu Harcourt.” 
Blind to domestic politics, Nicolson pounded away at the falsity of 
Grey’s position. Although the two co-operated loyally, could even jest 
over their divergent views, a state of tension inevitably resulted. For a 
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brief moment only, on August 1, 1914, the tension passed the breaking- 
point. When he heard that France had been refused a promise of aid, 
Nicolson turned on Grey, declaring: “You will render us a by-word 
among the nations.” 

Mr. Nicolson defends the wisdom of his father’s position throughout. 


I do not think that, given the circumstances, any British public servant could 
have thought, and therefore have advised, differently. It was quite obvious that 
Germany believed in force, and that by force only could she be restrained. I am 
honestly unable to conceive how a man, placed in Nicolson’s position, could have 
risked any other diagnosis, or recommended any other treatment. 


So much for Mr. Nicolson’s argument. On many counts, my verdict 
would not be his verdict. He does not convince me, for instance, that the 
“German menace” was “simply and solely” a question of the German 
fleet, but his case on these larger questions is too cogent to be rebutted in 
a few lines. Had he not compressed so much into so small a space, he 
might be charged with sins of omission—with making the international 
problem after 1906 too exclusively an Anglo-German problem. One trait 
of his father, a trait common to other British diplomats of the time, he 
does omit; and the omission is serious. In discussing the Egyptian ques- 
tion, Mr. Nicolson attempts to diagnose the mental peculiarities respon- 
sible for what is often called “British hypocrisy,” but he does not exhaust 
the symptoms. To illustrate my point, I placed together Sir Arthur Nic- 
olson’s reactions to the questions of Persia and the Portuguese colonies. 
In defiance of the “rights of small nations,” and of treaties to which 
England was a party, Russia was advancing in Persia, and France in 
Morocco, Sir Arthur Nicolson saw nothing objectionable in their actions, 
or in British tacit or active support of their actions. His moral indigna- 
tion burns at white heat, however, when England and Germany propose, 
by agreement in advance, to avoid a quarrel over the colonies of moribund 
Portugal. The contrasting reactions are typical of Nicolson, and of his 
colleagues after 1906. More important than the psychological peculiari- 
ties are the effects in practical politics. Had moral fervor not been in- 
jected into the Anglo-German quarrel, would it have been so bitter? 
Might the efforts of Bethmann and Kiderlen have borne some fruit? 
Might it have been possible to prevent the hardening of the rival align- 
ments? In Mr. Nicolson’s reasoned narrative the fanatical note in his 
father’s writings is lost, and the questions which that fanaticism raises 
do not emerge. 

It would be unfair to close the discussion of so excellent a study in a 
carping tone. It would be unfair also to rest content with an analysis of 
the argument. Much of the interest and value of the monograph is in the 
swift characterizations, the anecdotes, and the letters with which it is 
filled. One example must suffice. In 1909, Sir Donald Mackenzie Wal- 
lace wrote to Nicolson of a conversation with Grey: 
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“These foreigners,” he [Grey] remarked, “must be terrible intriguers them- 
selves to suspect us as they do. I suppose they spend a great deal of money on 
their secret service, while I spend nothing.” . ... With the first part of the re- 
mark I quite agreed, but on the last part I must have looked a little incredulous, 
for he hastened to add, “Well, if we spend anything, it must be very trifling, be- 
cause it never comes to my knowledge.” As a remedy for foreign intrigues he sug- 
gested that foreign statesmen ought to receive their education at an English public 
school, 


R. J. Sontaa 


Princeton UNIversiry 





The Coming of the War: 1914. By Bernavotre E. Scumirr. 2 
vols. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. Pp. viii+-539-+- 
515. $10.00. 


Professor Schmitt’s two solid volumes, which were awarded by the 
American Historical Association the George Louis Beer Prize for the 
best work on European international history since 1895, for the year 
1930, form the most detailed, comprehensive, and up-to-date account of 
the immediate origins of the Great War which has appeared in any lan- 
guage. As the footnotes bear witness, he has not only mastered the maze 
of diplomatic dispatches, including the eight volumes of recently pub- 
lished Austrian documents, but he has also combed with extraordinary 
thoroughness all the memoirs and the secondary works of importance, 
though he wisely refrains for the most part from turning aside to con- 
fute those from whom he differs. But the very abundance of the mate- 
rial which he assembles, together with the repetitions which his method 
involves, makes the tragic drama seem a longer one than it must have ap- 
peared to the participants themselves in the hot, breathless days of July, 
1914. Its scholarly thoroughness makes it an indispensable vade mecum 
to every careful student of the war. 

To get a running start for his main theme Mr. Schmitt devotes an ex- 
cellent introductory chapter to an analysis of ““The European System,” 
explaining the development of the alliances and the conflicting interests 
of the Great Powers, and concludes that “neither France and Germany, 
Great Britain and Germany, nor Austria-Hungary and Italy were dis- 
posed so to accentuate the issues dividing them as to resort to war for 
their solution.” It is to be noted that he rightly omits the Balkan rivalry 
between Austria-Hungary and Russia from this statement, and con- 
tinues: “But Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy were all inter- 
ested in maintaining the equilibrium of European politics, and if that 
equilibrium were threatened, they would at once take position in accord- 
ance with their general political interests even though immediate inter- 
ests were not affected” (I, 76). 








————————— 
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A second introductory chapter, making use of the new Austrian docu- 
ments, surveys the hopeless question of the Near East, showing how it 
involved the interests of Austria-Hungary and Russia, and thereby the 
equilibrium of Europe in which the other Great Powers were concerned. 
It also emphasizes Austria-Hungary’s political and economic oppression 
of Serbia as one of the causes of Yugoslav unrest. 

With the admirable chapter on Sarayevo the curtain is raised fully on 
the first act of the tragedy. The origins and the baffling, interlocking 
activities of the Narodna Odbrana and “Black Hand” are lifted out the 
fogs of falsehood and secrecy. Much of the confusion which has existed 
in regard to them, both in the minds of the Austrians in 1914 and of most 
writers since then, is shown to have arisen from the fact that the revolu- 
tionary and terroristic “Black Hand” allowed its activities to be popu- 
larly fathered upon the “cultural” Narodna Odbrana. As to the assassi- 
nation plot, Mr. Schmitt rejects Professor Seton-Watson’s doubts as to 
the reliability of Lyuba Yovanovich’s revelations. He admits that Pa- 
shich was aware of the plot, and apparently inclines to the view that the 
Serbian premier, having failed to stop the assassins, gave some kind of 
hint to the Serbian minister in Vienna, thus leading to the so-called 
“warning” at Vienna not at all of the real plot, but merely of the general 
undesirability of the archduke visiting a province where his own troops 
might prove disloyal. With these three chapters, which occupy half of 
the first volume, the reviewer finds himself, aside from minor points, in 
substantial agreement. With some of the succeeding chapters, especially 
those on Germany, his agreement is less complete. 

One of Mr. Schmitt’s most important conclusions is in regard to the 
conversations and decisions at Potsdam and Berlin on July 5 and 6. It is 
well known that Count Hoyos brought to Berlin a written memorandum 
and a royal missive, proposing a diplomatic shift in the Balkans desired 
by Count Tisza and denouncing Serbia, but not indicating definitely 
what Austria proposed to do in view of the archduke’s assassination. Mr. 
Schmitt cites several pieces of evidence to prove that Count Hoyos went 
far beyond these official written communications and made “‘verbal ex- 
planations” which informed the Kaiser (through Szégyény, the Austrian 
ambassador in Berlin), Bethmann-Hollweg, and Zimmermann, the act- 
ing secretary of state, that Berchtold was definitely planning to make a 
surprise attack on Serbia and then partition her; and that the Berlin 
authorities, with this information clearly before them and with deliberate 
consideration, then assured Vienna of their complete support and urged 
Berchtold to execute his program as quickly as possible. They were thus 
not giving a “blank check,” but a check fully filled in and signed. This 
constituted during the following weeks a bond which tied the hands of 
the German government and determined its conduct. 

It is true, as Mr. Schmitt points out, that three unquestioned contem- 
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porary documents—Szégyény’s report, Admiral Miiller’s diary, and Fal- 
kenhayn’s letter—show that at Potsdam on July 5 the Kaiser and the 
Austrian ambassador discussed the question of Austria’s marching into 
Serbia. But it isnot impossible that the Kaiser himself, in his excited in- 
dignation against the Serbs, may have suggested the idea rather than have 
received it from Szégyény as Austria’s fixed intention. And there is no 
proof that he was told of any intention to partition Serbia. This was an 
idea which Hoyos mentioned at Berlin to Zimmermann (and possibly, but 
not certainly, to Bethmann). It is also true that on July 6 Bethmann 
gave a verbal answer to Szégyény, which Mr. Schmitt rightly points out 
was the official reply of Berlin to Vienna (and not Bethmann’s telegram 
to the German ambassador in Vienna), in which Szégyény stated among 
other things: 


With regard to our relations with Serbia, the German Government is of the 
opinion that we must judge what is to be done to clear up the situation; however 
our decision may turn out, we can always be sure that we shall find Germany at our 
side, as the ally and friend of the Monarchy. In the course of further conversation, 
I learned that the chancellor, like his imperial master, considers immediate action 
on our part as the most radical and the best solution of our difficulties in the 
Balkans. 


In his report there is also no mention of partitioning Serbia ; the Austrian 
disavowal and discussion of whatever Hoyos may have said on this sub- 
ject came later. Within the limits of a brief review it is impossible to go 
fully into this question of the July 5 and 6 conversations. The reviewer 
can only say that Mr. Schmitt’s arguments do not seem to him wholly 
convincing. The difficulty is that we have no satisfactory record of the 
“verbal explanations” made by Hoyos. Mr. Schmitt seems to the re- 
viewer to have paid too little attention to that part of Falkenhayn’s letter 
to Moltke of July 5 saying, 


The chancellor, who was also at Potsdam, seems not to believe any more than I 
do that the Austrian Government with its talk, though more decided than former- 
ly, is in earnest. At least, not only has he raised no objections to the departure 
for the northern cruise, but he even advised it [as he would hardly have done if he 
expected an immediate Austrian march into Serbia]. In no case, certainly, will 
the next few weeks bring a decision. A long time will pass before the treaty with 
Bulgaria is signed. So Your Excellency’s stay at the baths will hardly need to 
suffer any curtailment. 


This was in accord with Berlin’s long-standing rather contemptuous 
view of Austria’s indecision and lack of a clearly defined policy, and does 
not indicate that the Kaiser had a definite impression of what Austria 
would do. It is also to be noted that Jagow, the secretary of state, who 
returned to Berlin from his honeymoon a couple of days later, began at 
once to telegraph for precise information as to what Austria was intend- 
ing to do, and offered advice which Austria did not take. There are also 
serious discrepancies between what Szégyény reported as to Bethmann’s 
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attitude and what Bethmann himself reported it to be in a telegram to 
his ambassador at Vienna. After going over Mr. Schmitt’s evidence, the 
reviewer is inclined to think that the (somewhat different) impressions 
which the Kaiser, Bethmann, and Zimmermann received respectively, 
directly or indirectly from Hoyos, were somewhat more definite than he 
has indicated in his own book, and somewhat less definite than Mr. 
Schmitt indicates in his. Perhaps this difference of view is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that the reviewer inclines to interpret the attitude of 
the Berlin authorities by what they said and did when formally asked in 
writing to agree to a shift in the system of Balkan alliances; while Mr. 
Schmitt is inclined to interpret their attitude by what Austria was in- 
formed they said, and by what she wanted them to do, in regard to action 
against Serbia. 

Another important point on which Mr. Schmitt insists is that the Aus- 
trian declaration of war on Serbia was caused primarily by pressure 
from Berlin. “The duplicity of Herr von Jagow reveals once more the 
anxiety of the German Government lest Austria-Hungary find some ex- 
cuse for not taking the final plunge to which Berlin was frantically urg- 
ing her” (II, 65; cf. also II, 3 ff., 71, 75, 80 ff.). It is true that on July 
25 Szégyény reported from Berlin: “People here consider every delay 
in beginning military operations [ not in declaring war on Serbia] as in- 
volving the danger of intervention by other Powers. We are urgently 
advised to go ahead at once and present the world with a fait accompli,” 
and next day the German ambassador in Vienna “warmly seconded” this 
point of view. But Berchtold did not follow the German advice at once, 
because the Austrian chief of staff said that his troops would not be 
ready for action till about August 12 and did not want a declaration of 
war at once. Next day, July 27, however, when more alarming news 
came from Russia, Berchtold suddenly gave the German ambassador the 
somewhat indefinite information that he had “decided to issue the dec- 
laration of war tomorrow, or at the latest day after tomorrow, in order to 
cut the ground from every attempt at intervention”; and a few hours 
later he telegraphed to Szégyény in Berlin the even more indefinite state- 
ment that the declaration of war would be issued “in a few days.” Ac- 
tually it was expedited next day, July 28, after the arrival of Szégyény’s 
much-disputed telegram telling of Sir Edward Grey’s mediation pro- 
posal, thus complying with the wish of Berlin expressed two days earlier, 
but now reaching Berlin inopportunely, just as Bethmann was beginning 
to change his attitude and press for mediation. 

Mr. Schmitt also seeks to show that Germany decided for war on July 
80, before the Russian general mobilization (II, 198 ff.). But he seems 
to be stretching an agreement of July 30 between Bethmann and the gen- 
erals “that a decision on the proclamation of ‘threatening danger of war’ 
must be made by noon the next day” into a “decision for war” itself on 
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July 30. There is much evidence to show that Bethmann succeeded in 
keeping open the decision on “threatening danger of war” until noon on 
July 31, when he learned from his ambassador in St. Petersburg the un- 
questioned news of Russian general mobilization. 

The selection of these points for criticism should not obscure from the 
reader the fact that the reviewer endorses a great part of Mr. Schmitt’s 
conclusions. His treatment of England’s efforts for peace and her consti- 
tutional inability to take an early decision as a warning to Germany is 
very complete and satisfactory. He was able to use Morley’s Memoran- 
dum and all the other recent material, except Nicolson’s Lord Carnock, 
to good advantage. Sazonov is scored for his “slipperiness,” but Paléo- 
logue’s encouragement to Russia and his withholding of information from 
his own government seem insufficiently emphasized. One gets the impres- 
sion that Mr. Schmitt is more inclined to express unfavorable judgments 
upon German than upon Entente statesmen, though he has also drawn 
excellent parallels which put France and Germany (II, 303, 376 ff.) and 
Germany and Russia (II, 315) on the same level. 

Two travelers may approach a mountain from opposite sides. Each 
may describe very accurately and honestly what he sees, and yet the two 
pictures of the mountain—its outline, its wooded base and snow-capped 
peaks—may appear very different according to the point of view or the 
time of day at which each traveler makes his description. Mr. Schmitt 
seems to have looked at it from the west, from the Entente point of view, 
in the evening, when England and France appear in rosy colors and the 
deeds of Germany look dark. Some critics of the present reviewer be- 
lieve that his approach was from the east in the morning, with a reversal 
of effects. 


Sipney B. Fay 
Harvarp University 





Kaiser und Heer. Das Wesen der Kommandogewalt und thre Aus- 
tibung durch Kaiser Wilhelm II, By Cotonet ALFRED NIEMANN. 
Berlin: Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik, 1929. Pp. 416. Rm. 14. 


This important work by the author of Kaiser und Revolution is a study 
of the historical and constitutional foundations of the power of supreme 
military command, the exercise of the personal powers of the king of 
Prussia and German emperor in the pre-war period including the politi- 
cal, organic, and strategic preparations for war, and the exercise of these 
personal powers in the Great War. Colonel Niemann traces the devel- 
opment of the power of command as based upon Article 63 of the im- 
perial constitution. He shows how the military cabinet controlled all 
questions of army personnel and in accordance with the order of 1893 
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was not subordinated to the minister of war and thus free from all consti- 
tutional responsibility. The author has an excellent account of the 
Schlieffen plan as well as of the negotiations between Moltke and Con- 
rad. On the other hand, he does not emphasize the fact that the general 
staff was responsible neither to the chancellor nor to the Reichstag, and 
that it staked the fate of the empire on the surprise offensive against 
France and lost. 

He does not explain the very definite and categorical delegation of 
powers to the chief of the general staff after the general mobilization in 
1914, but shows how unfortunate for the prestige of the Kaiser in 1914— 
16 was the tradition of the imperial direction of military operations. 

The bitter memories of the battles of the Marne and of Verdun clung 
to the commander-in-chief until Hindenburg and Ludendorff took com- 
mand. This delegation of the power of command, which did not affect 
the Kaiser’s constitutional authority to dismiss and to appoint the mili- 
tary directors, did make a clear-cut distinction between authority or the 
constitutional possession of military power and function or the applica- 
tion of authority in the field. ‘One saw,” the author states, ‘in the per- 
sons of the chief of the general staff and his first assistant no longer an 
advisory and executive organ of the commander-in-chief but the pos- 
sessors of the decisive military power” (p. 343). Interesting also is the 
author’s observation that in the supreme command the primacy of the 
political will was soon lost to the military leadership. 

Colonel Niemann discusses also the principal military problems from 
the battle of the Marne to the March, 1918, offensive. His criticism of 
the campaign against Serbia would indicate that he has disregarded the 
secret treaty between Germany and Bulgaria of September 6, 1915. A 
chapter on naval strategy clears the Kaiser of the charge of obstructing 
naval strategy in the war. The author asserts that the French losses at 
Verdun were more than twice the German losses, that the submarine war 
should have been delayed until decisive results were possible, that the 
German offensives of 1918 were strategically and tactically correct, that 
the American transport system collapsed completely in the Argonne, and 
that the German supreme command lost the war through treason. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Colonel Niemann misses the opportu- 
nity to write an authoritative work on the Kaiser’s power of command, 
which in October, 1918, was attacked so violently in the last imperial 
Reichstag. At that time German statesmen declared the strongest sup- 
port of militarism to be the position of the great general staff, which was 
neither subordinate to the chancellor or war minister nor responsible to 
the Reichstag. In fact, there was no organic liaison for work in common 
between the imperial civil government and the general staff. The author 
fails to show the actual relations between the staff and the government 
and the real influence of military policy upon national policy. One accu- 
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sation of the allied powers in 1919 was that German policy had only too 
often been determined by soldiers and not by statesmen. Article 162 of 
the Treaty of Versailles therefore declared: ‘““The Great German General 
Staff and all similar organizations shall be dissolved and may not be re- 
constituted in any form.” 


Raupu H. Lutz 
Sranrorp UnIverstry 





Turkey Faces West: a Turkish View of Recent Changes and Their 
Origin. By Hauiwé Eprs, formerly Professor of Western Litera- 
ture in the University of Istambul. With a preface by Epwarp 
Meap Ear tz, Associate Professor of History in Barnard Col- 
lege and Columbia University. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1930. Pp. xiv-+-273. $3.00. 


This book is a very frank and plausible attempt to explain to Ameri- 
cans the westernization of the Turk. Madame Halidé Edib is well quali- 
fied to take up the task. She received her education at the American 
Woman’s College of Constantinople, is an ardent feminist and reform 
leader, a novelist and writer, a university and public lecturer at home 
and abroad. In fact, this volume is based on lectures delivered at the 
Institute of Politics, Williamstown. 

This is naturally a defense, an effort to correct deeply rooted preju- 
dices and misconceptions. But Madame Edib easily proves her point 
that this westernization is no sudden, violent, overnight process, a mere 
after-war phenomenon, but one going on for at least a century, if not 
with roots in the very beginning of Turkish history. In a survey of her 
nation’s past she claims for the Turks a remarkable adaptability in ac- 
cepting the best, and perhaps the worst also, from Byzantine, Arab, and 
Persian cultures. Some of these extraneous customs, such as polygamy, 
Islamic mysticism, were beginning to be sloughed off, even long before 
1914. 

With greater degree of accuracy, she credits the Ottoman. Turk as an 
empire-builder with an extraordinary tolerance of the variety of races 
and creeds of his empire. It was modern nationalism and the intrigues 
of the Great Powers that upset this tranquillity between Christian, Turk, 
and Druse. Most Americans will be surprised to learn that, according 
to Madame Edib, the Turks had to learn the habit of massacring from 
their Balkan neighbors, especially from the Greeks, who again dis- 
played their handiwork in surpassing fashion during the Balkan wars 
and the Smyrna Expedition (1919-22). 

While this anti-Greek and anti-Balkan bias can be easily pardoned 
under the foregoing circumstances where allegedly Christian states set 
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an example later followed by the Turk, Madame Edib goes to too great 
lengths in her defense in the following passage: “Critics of the period 
insist that a new Turkey, on a democratic basis, might have been evolved 
at this time [the era of reform, Tanzilnat 1839-76], if only external 
powers had been content to leave the reforming state and its peoples to 
themselves,” (p. 71). Here she has forgotten, for the moment, the po- 
tential inertia of the Turkish masses, the sullen hostility of many of the 
ulema, the legal ecclesiastical group, and the gross incompetence of 
Abdul Aziz. From 1856-1875, that is from the end of the Crimean War 
to the revolt in Bosnia, Turkey had a free hand to put her house in order. 
She failed to do so. 

However, Madame Edib is not uncritical of her people and its lead- 
ers either in the past or the present. While entirely sympathetic in the 
present reform developments, she expresses freely her disapproval of the 
precipitate and terroristic methods by the dictatorial government of 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha in the adoption of such measures as the Euro- 
pean hat law and the change to the Latin alphabet. An excellent reading 
list follows the text. The Congress of Berlin (1878) is placed in 1876. 

Wituiam W. Eppy 
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History as Direction. By Joun S. Hoyrianp, M.A. (Canras.), 
F. R. Hist. Soc. London: Hogarth Press, 1930. Pp. 175. 7s. 6d. 
This book is avowedly inspired by Spengler’s Decline of the West, 

and each chapter is headed with a quotation from that author, but Mr. 
Hoyland avoids the extravagant conclusions and pessimism of his guide 
and confines his attention to the underlying method from which he for- 
mulates for himself a theory of the flow of history. This method is not 
easily described in a sentence, but in brief it prescribes that a period or 
a culture is not adequately exhibited, even with the most accurate de- 
scription, when it is handled simply as something that was. It must be 
treated as a tendency, a combination of dynamic forces pushing in a visi- 
ble direction, which to be properly comprehended must be so vividly por- 
trayed that it is subjectively relived by writer and reader. Moreover, 
these “thrusts” are of such a fundamental character that they have not 
only dominated the past but will control the future. 

These ideas, although differently clothed, are not new. Fifty years 
ago Droysen said that the highest conception of history was the historian 
living the past; and prophets without number have foretold, or mistold, 
the fate of nations. Yet the author has made from the welter of historical 
tendencies a selection of fundamental forces which should be interesting 
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to the teacher as well as the writer of history. Most of these might be 
called forms of virtue, or the moving power in the admiration of ideals. 
Thus goodness has been a pushing ideal in civilizations old and new; 
beauty in art and music was potential in the Renaissance; the thrust 
toward religion was characteristic of the Reformation; the nineteenth 
century felt the urge for truth, exemplified in the Darwinian theory; 
while self-sacrifice has been an inspiration in all ages. 

The urge toward freedom is a constantly recurring factor in history, 
and is, in reality, a striving for the liberty of the future rather than of 
the present. Since history is the life-story of men and women, its con- 
tents are to be found in large measure in biography; and in view of the 
everlasting push of things, biography should be studied as a movement, as 
something dynamically coming out of the past to make the future. In the 
words of Spengler, “History is eternal becoming, and therefore eternal 
future.” Spengler contends that civilizations have their rise and fall and 
that we are bound for Gehenna, but this author looks forward with hope, 
for the late-comers learn some of the mistakes of their predecessors. His 
treatment of underlying motives approaches the matter at an angle not 
commonly observed. 

J. M. Vincent 
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1930. $3.00. 

Robert Leighton, Archbishop of Glasgow. A study of his life, times, and writings. By the 
Rieat Rev. E. A. Knox, D.D. With forewords by Joun Bucuan and the Rev. 
Proressor Arcurpatp Marin, D.D. London: Clark, 1930. Pp. 280. 12s. 6d. 

John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. His life and writings. With his Lordship’s private corre- 
spondence, various other documents and a bibliography of his works and of the literature 
on him. By Jonannes Prinz. Leipzig: Mayer & Miiller, 1930. Pp. viii+460. 
Rm. 82. 

A notorious poet and court favorite of the time of Charles II and James II is studied 
in a favorable light. 

The making of William Penn. By Maser Ricumonp Bratsrorp. With woodcut 
frontispiece by Ciare Leicuton. London: Longmans, 1930. Pp. xxiv+368. 
12s. 6d. 

New light on the mysterious tragedy of the “Worcester,” 1704-1705. An episode in the long 
struggle between England and Scotland for union as Great Britain, 1603-1707. With a 
solution of the mystery offered by LizurENANT-CoLoneL Sir Ricnarp CaRNAc 
Tempe, Br., C.B. From the papers of her English charterer, Taomas Bowrey, dis- 
covered in 1913 by Joun Humpnreys, and now in the possession of LuzeurENANT- 
Coronet Henry Howarp. London: Benn, 1930. Pp. 491. 25s. 

The seizure of the “Worcester” by the Scots was an incident in the rivalry of the 
East India Company and the Company of Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies. 
Actually the event strengthened the cause of union. 

Charizs Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury. By T. C. Nicnoison and A. S. TuBerviL_e. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1930. Pp. vii+250. 15s. 

As a Protestant and a Whig Shrewsbury was prominent in the revolution of 1688; 
he played an all-important réle in 1714. 

Property in the eighteenth century, with special reference to England and Locke. By 
Rev. Pascuat Larkin. London: Longmans, 1930. 10s. 6d. 

Verney letters of the eighteenth century from the MSS. at Claydon House. Edited by 
Marcaret Marta Lapy Verney. 2 vols. London: Benn, 1930. 42s. 

The Verney letters —— the seventeenth century were published a number 
. ga ago. The present collection is especially rich in material for the years 1696- 
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English tapestries of the eighteenth century. A handbook to the post-Mortlake productions of 
English weavers. By H. C. Maritirer. London: Medici Society, 1930. Pp. xxiii+ 
128, and 48 plates. 12s. 6d. : 

Bristol privateers and ships of war. By Commanper J. W. Damer Powe -. Bristol: 
Arrowsmith, 1930. 31s. 6d. 

, An account of fighting ships and their crews that made eighteenth-century Bristol 

amous. 

England under Queen Anne. Vol. I, Blenheim. By Grorce Macautay TREVELYAN, 
O.M. New York: Longmans, 1930. Pp. xii+-477. $7.50. 

Swift. By Cart van Doren. New York: Viking Press, 1930. $3.00. 

The Hamwood papers of the ladies of Llangollen and Caroline Hamilton. Edited by Mrs. 
G. H. Bett. New York: Macmillan, 1930. 

Society in eighteenth-century England. 

John Wesley. By Joun D. Wane. New York: Coward-McCann, 1930. $3.00. 

Archbishop Herring’s visitation returns, 1743. Vol. IY. Record series. Vol. LXXVII, 
for the year 1930. Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 1930. Pp. xii+242. 

John Briant, bell-founder and clockmaker, 1749-1829. A biography and a list of his bells 
and clocks. By Hersert C. ANprEews. For the East Herts Archaeological Society, 
St. Albans: William Cartmel, 1930. Pp. 95. 6s. 6d. 

Vancouver: a life. 1757-1798. By Grorar Gopwin. London: Allan, 1930. Pp. xi+ 
308. 15s. 

An adequate account of the life of the great explorer of the Pacific and the north- 
west coast of North America. 

Journal of a Somerset rector. John Skinner, A.M., antiquary 1772-1839. Parochial 
affairs of the parish of Camerton, 1822-1832. British museum manuscripts, Nos. 
83673-33728. Edited by Howarp Coomss and the Rev. Arraur N. Bax. Lon- 
don: Murray, 1930. Pp. xxvii+330. 15s. 

The diaries of Colonel the Hon. Robert Fulke Greville, equerry to his Majesty King George 
III. Edited with notes by F. McKno Buapon. With a foreword by Frances 
Countess or Warwick. London: Lane, 1930. Pp. xvii+377. 18s. 

The early life and diaries of William Windham. By Rosert Wrnvuam Kerron-Cre- 
MER. London: Faber & Faber, 1930. 15s. 

A biographical study of the great parliamentarian and man of letters, to 1785. 

England’ s greatest statesman. By E. Kesie Cuatrerton. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1930. $4.00. 

A biography of William Pitt. 

English education. 1789-1902. By Joun Witttam Apamson. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1930. Pp. x+519. 21s, 

Pen pictures of London yearly meeting, 1789-1833. Being extracts from the notes of Richard 
Cockin, James Jenkins and others. Edited by Norman Penney. With introduction 
by T. Epmunp Harvey. London: Friends Historical Society, 1980. Pp. xx+-121+ 
£27. 7s. 6d. 

The diary and correspondence of Henry Wellesley First Lord Cowley, 1790-1846. Edited 
by his grandson, Cotongt the Hon. F. A. Weitestey. London: Hutchinson, 1930. 
Pp. 328. 2ls. 

An Englishman at home and abroad, 1792-1828. Edited by Erne: Mann, with a fore- 
word by Lit1as Riper Haacearp. London: Cranton, 1930. 10s. 6d. 

Diaries of John Scott, of Bungay, Suffolk. He talked with Napoleon in Elba. 

The citizen soldiers of Buckinghamshire, 1795-1926. By Masor-Generat J. C. SWANN. 
London: Hazell, Watson & Viney, 1930. Pp. xii+171. 7s. 6d. 

Published for the Buckinghamshire Territorial Army Association. 

Der Bullion-Bericht. Ein Abriss der englischen Geldtheorie von 1797-1810. By GerHarp 
Krtcev. (“Hamburger wirtschafts- und sozialwissenschaftliche Schriften,” No. 15.) 
Rostock: Hinstorff, 1930. Pp. 142. Rm. 6.50. 
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Horatio Nelson. By Grorce Epincer and E. J.C. Neer. London: Cape, 1930. 10s. 6d. 
An interpretation of the hero of Trafalgar, with special reference to Lady Hamilton. 

The divorce case of Queen Caroline. By Wit1t1am Dopcson Bowman. New York: Dut- 
ton, 1930. $3.75. 

Plarr’s lives of the Fellows of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. Revised by Str 
D’Arcy Power, with the assistance of W. G. Spencer and Proressor G. E. Gasx. 
2 vols. London: Marshall, 1930. 42s. 

Biographical sketches of men important in the last hundred years from a social and 
political as weil as a professional standpoint. Sir James Paget, Sir William Lawrence, 
Sir Richard Owen, Sir Erasmus Wilson, James Syme, Pridgin Teale, and John Hilton 
are outstanding. 

Rural rides, together with tours in Scotland and letters from Ireland. By Wi11am Cos- 
Bett. Edited, with an introduction, notes, a biographical record, an index of places, 
and a bibliographical note, by G. D. H. and Marcaret Coxe. 3 vols. London: 
Davies, 1930. £5 5s. 

The old trade unions. From unprinted records of the brushmakers. By Witu1am Kippier. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1930. Pp. 245. 7s. 6d. 

Deals with the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 

Centenary history of the Liverpool and Manchester railway: to which is appended a tran- 
script of the relevant portions of Rastrick’s “Rainhill” note-book. By C. F. Denpy 
Marsnatu. London: Locomotive Publishing Co., 1930. Pp. ix+192. 30s. 

The struggle for the Liverpool and Manchester railway. By GrorGE S. Vertcu. Liver- 
pool: Daily Post Printers, 1930. Pp. 68. 1s. 

The seceders, 1829-1869. The story of a spiritual awakening. Told in the letters of 
Josera CHaRLes Paitpot and WiiuiaM Tiprart, with an introduction by J. H. 
Puriipot. London: Farncombe, 1930. 7s. 6d. 

Philpot and Tiptaft broke away from the Church of England at the time of the be- 
ginning of the Oxford Movement, which they strongly opposed. 

Lord John Russell. A study in civil and religious liberty. By A. Wyart Tiipy. London: 
Cassell, 1930. Pp. xv-+287. 15s. 

The record of the Royal Geographical Society, 1830-1930. By Hucu Ropert Miu. Lon- 
don: Royal Geographical Society, 1930. 10s. 

The age of the Chartists, 1832-1854. By J. L. Hammonp and Barpara Hammonp. Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1930. 12s. 6d. 

The Victorian tragedy. By Esme Wrincrteip-Stratrorp. London: Routledge, 1930. 
10s. 6d. 

The American edition has the title Those earnest Victorians. (New York: Morrow, 
1930. $3.50.) 

A Victorian dean. A memoir of Arthur Stanley, Dean of Westminster. With many new 
and unpublished letters. Edited by the Dean or Winpsor and Hector Bouitno. 
With an introduction by Hecror Bouirno. London: Chatto & Windus, 1930. Pp. 
xv+312. 12s. 6d. 

The diaries of John Bright. With a foreword by Puiuir Bricut. London: Cassell, 1930. 
Pp. xii +591. 25s. 

The Gladstone papers. London: Cassell, 1930. Pp. 119. 5s. 

A modern history of the English people. 1880-1922. By R. H. Grerron. New York: 
Dial Press, 1930. Pp. 1185. $5.00. 

A single-volume edition of a three-volume work. 

The letters of Queen Victoria. Third Series. A selection of Her Majesty’s correspondence 
and journal between the years 1886 and 1901. Published by authority of His Majesty 
the King. Edited by Grorce Earue Bucx.e. $3 vols. Vol. I, 1886-1890. London: 
John Murray, 1930. Pp. xvi+688. 25s. 
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Chapters of autobiography. By Artuur James, first Eant or Batrour. Edited by Mrs. 
Epear Duepate. London: Cassell, 1930. Pp. xiii+248. 10s. 6d. 
bs ses edition has the title Retrospect. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1930. 

50. 

As we were. By E. F. Benson. New York: Longmans, 1930. $4.00. 

Memoir of John Edward Courtenay Bodley. By SHane Leste. London: Cape, 1930. 
Pp. 436. 15s. 
Bodley, who was disappointed politically under Victoria and Edward VII, is best 

known for his Modern France. 

A roving commission. My early life. By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Cuurcaity. New 
York: Scribner’s, 1930. Pp. xii+377. $3.50. 

Impressions and recollections. By Bricapier-GENERAL F, P. Crozier, C.B. London: 
Werner Laurie, 1930. Pp. 330. 21s. 
The author of A brass hat in no man’s land traces his entire career. 

Henry Irving. By Gorpon Craic. New York: Longmans, 1930. $3.00. 

Lord James of Hereford. By Lorp Askwitu. London: Benn, 1930. Pp. 310. 21s. 
A memoir of a conspicuous Whiggish Liberal of the Gladstonian eighties. 

Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. By Lavy Troupripce and ArcHiBaALpD MarsHa.u. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1930. 21s. 

St. Loe Strachey: his life and his paper. By Amy Srracuey. London: Gollancz, 1930. 
Pp. 387. 16s. 
Mr. Strachey was for twenty-seven years editor and controller of the Spectator. 

Thirty years of British art. By Sir Josern Duveen. With an introduction by Sir 
Martin Conway. London: “The Studio,” 1930. Pp. viiit+-165. 7s. 6d. 


IRELAND 


La transformation de la géographie politique de ( Irlande au XVITI* siécle dans les cartes 
et essais anthropo-géographiques de Sir William Petty. By Dr. Y. M. Gosuet. $ vols. 
Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1930. 


ITALY 


Firenze magnifica: le feste fiorentine attraverso i secoli. By Prztro Gort. Florence: Bem- 
porad, 1930. L. 25. 

Venice and its art. By H. H. Powers. London: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. xi+382. 17s. 

Catalogue of books printed in the XVth century now in the British Museum. Part VI, 
Italy: Foligno, Ferrara, Florence, Milan, Bologna, Naples, Perugia, and Treviso; 
London: printed by order of the Trustees, B. Quaritch, and Oxford University, 
1930. £3 3s. 

The Borgias or At the feet of Venus. By VicentEr Buasco IpANez. New York: Dutton, 
1930. $3.00. 

La embajada de Lépez de Haro a Roma en 1493. By Erasmo Bucera. Madrid: Tipo- 
grafia de Archivos, 1930. 

Lodovico il Moro. By S. Attit1o Nuit. Milan: Alpes, 1930. L. 14. 

Savonarola. By Raten Roeper. New York: Brentano’s, 1930. $5.00. 

Prediche e scritti. By Grrotamo Savonaro.a. Edited by Mario Ferrara. Milan: 
Hoepli, 1930. L. 22. 

Prediche italiane ai Fiorentini. By Gerotamo Savonaro.a. Vol. I, Novembre e De- 
cembre del 1494. Vol. Il, Giorni festivi del 1495. Edited by Francesco Cognasso. 
(“Documenti di storia italiana,” I, 1, 2.) Perugia: “La Nuova Italia,” [1930]. L. 80. 

Michelangelo. Ein Buch iiber den Genius. By Emmi Lucka. Berlin: Neff, 1930. Pp. 357, 
with 37 plates. Rm. 6. 
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Michael Angelo. By Duirr1 Merezuxovsky. Translated from the Russian by NaTaLie 
Duppincton. New York: Dutton, 1930. Pp. 184. $3.00. 

Italy after the Renaissance. Decadence and display in the seventeenth century. By Lacy 
Coxuison-Mor.ey. London: Routledge, 1930. 15s. 

Il settecento. By Grutio Nataut. 2 vols. Milan: Vallardi, 1930. L. 125. 

An exhaustive study of Italian thought in the eighteenth century. 

Daniele Manin. By Rarraevo Baxrsrera. (‘‘Profilli,” No. 109.) Rome: Formiggini, 
1930. L. 5. 

Lodovico Frapolli e le sue missioni diplomatiche a Parigi (1848-1849). By Marto MEN- 
cunt. (“Studi e documenti di storia del Risorgimento,” Vol. V.) Florence: Le 
Monnier, 1930. Pp. 162. L. 15. 

Italien von heute. Politische und wirtschaftliche Kulturgeschichte von 1860-1930. By 
Rosert Micuers. (“Der Aufbau moderner Staaten,” Vol. V.) Zurich: Fiissli, 
1980. Pp. xi+410. 

La questione Romana negli anni 1860-1861. By the CommissionE REea.e Epitrice bE! 
Cartecer CavourtAn1. Vol. I. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1930. 

Per la storia diplomatica della questione Romana. By Francesco Sauata. Milan: 
Treves, 1930. L. 22. 

Italia, Roma e Papato. Edited by B. Mussouint. Vol. II. Preface by G. Grurtati. 
Rome: “Diritto del Littorio,” 1930. Pp. xix+426. L. 30. 

Su alcuni miei rapporti di governo con la santa sede. By V. E. ORLANDO. Naples: Sabina, 

. 1930. Pp. 104. L. 12. | 

| During the war and immediately after. 


LOW COUNTRIES 


R. v. R. The life and times of Rembrandt van Rijn. By Henprik WILLEM vAN Loon. 
New York: Liveright, 1930. Pp. 570. $5.00. 

Nederlands-Zwitserse Betrekkingen voor en na 1700. Vol. I, 1685-1697. By M. Box- 
Horst. Amsterdam; Paris, 1930. Pp. xxiv+204. Fl. 3.90. 

| Geschiedenis van de nederlandsche Bank. By A. M. vx Jona. Vol. I, De nederlandsche 

: Bank van 1814-1864. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1930. 

Histoire ouvridre et paysanne de Belgique. By Exate Wasnatr. Brussels: L’Eglantine, 

ith 1980. Pp. 147. Fr. 15. 

Histoire de Gand, depuis les origines jusqu’en 1913. By Victor Fris. Paris: Tavernier, 
1930. Pp. xvi+359. Fr. 75. 

La peinture et la sculpture au pays de Liége de 1793 & nos jours. By Jutes Bosmanr. 
Paris: Mawet, 1930. Pp. 350. Fr. 120. 

La independencia de Bélgica. Estudio histérico. By Exoy Buttén y FernAnpez. 2d ed. 
Madrid, 1930. Pp. 116. Pes. 3. 

De Brusselsche opstand van Augustus 1830. By Reimer Exvitas Dincer Hatrink 
Amsterdam: Ellerman, Harms, 1930. Pp. 134. 

Leopold I. By Comre Louis pe Licutervetpe. New York: Century, 1930. $4.00. 


NEAR EAST 


Preussen im Krimkrieg. By Kurt Borrtes. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1930. Pp. 420. 
Turkey yesterday, to-day and tomorrow. By Str Tetrorp Wavuau. London: Chapman 
& Hall, 1930. Pp. xii+305. 18s. 
Since 1885 Sir Telford Waugh has had direct contact with conditions in Turkey. 
ai Story of Near East relief, 1915-1930. By James L. Barton. New York: Macmillan, 
ne 1930. $2.50. 
a Arabia. By H. Sr. J. Pausy. London: Benn, 1930. Pp. xix+387. 18s. 
ih Arabian peak and desert. Travels in Al-Yaman. By AMEEN Rimant. London: Con- 
stable, 1930. Pp. ix+280. 15s. 
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POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 


Marie de Gonzague, princesse nivernaise et reine de Pologne. By Raout Toscan. 
Nevers: Editions de la Revue du Centre, 1930. Pp. 200. Fr. 15. 

Le liberum veto. By L. Konorczynsk1. (“Bibliothéque polonaise.”) Paris: Champion, 
1930. Pp. 300. Fr. 45. 

Die polnische Kunst von 1800 bis zur Gegenwart. By Aurrep Kuan. Berlin: Klinkhardt 
and Breimann, 1930. 

Le pays du chevalier blanc. By JEAN Mauciire. Paris: Spes, 1930. Fr. 12. 
A historical essay on the Lithuanian people. 

Die livliindische Ritterschaft in ihrem Verhdltnis zum Zarismus und russischen Nationalis- 
mus. By ALEXANDER VON TosiEn. Vol. II (posthumous edition). Berlin: de Gruy- 
ter, 1930. Pp. xviii+412. Rm. 28. 


RUSSIA 


A history of Russia. By N. Brian Cuantnov. Translated from the French by C. J. 
Hocarts. New York: Dutton, 1930. Pp. xi+295. $2.50. 

Dostoiewski. By ANNA GricortewNna DosrorewsKalA. (“Les contemporains vus de 
prés.”) Paris: Nouvelle Revue francaise, 1930. Pp. 466. Fr. 18. 

Histoire du terrorisme russe, 1886-1917. By GENERAL ALEXANDRE SPIRIDOVITCH. 
(“Bibliothéque historique.”) Paris: Payot, 1930. Pp. 672. Fr. 60. 

Aus der Geschichte der kommunistischen Partei der Sowjetunion. By Emet’jan Jaros- 
LAWSKI. Part I, Von der Narodnikibewegung bis zum imperialistischen Kriege. (““Bei- 
triige zur Geschichte der Arbeiterbewegung,” Vol. I.) Berlin: Hoym, 1930. Pp. 367. 
Rm. 8. 

Souvenirs d'un détective russe. By GinGrar A. pE Kocuko. Paris: Payot, 1930. Fr. 15. 

Russian local government during the war and the union of zemstvos. By Tixnon J. Pot- 
NER. (“Economic and social history of the World War.”) New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. $3.25. 

Voenno khoziaistvennaya politika. By M. Buxsupan. Moscow: Gosizdat, 1929. Pp. 
224. 

A study of the forms and organs of economic regulation employed during the war. 

The fourth seal. The end of a Russian chapter. By Sir Samuret Hoare. London: Heine- 
mann, 1930. Pp. 377. 15s. 

Sir Samuel Hoare was a member of the British Secret Service Mission at St. Peters- 

burg in 1916. 

Histoire de la révolution russe. By Lypia Bacu. Vol. I, La révolution politique. Paris: 
Valois, 1930. Pp. 370. Fr. 30. 

La révolution russe. Ses origines, ses résultats. By Henry Roun. (“Bibliothéque d’his- 
toire et de politique.”) Paris: Delagrave, 1930. Fr. 15. 

Souvenirs d'un commissaire du peuple 1917-1918. By J. Srernspera. Translated from the 
Russian by Frecirer. (“Les documents bleus.”) Paris: Nouvelle Revue francaise, 
1930. Fr. 15. 

Russian dance of death. By Dink Gora. Claremont, California: Key Books, 1930. 
Southern Russia in 1919. 


The Soviets in world affairs: a history of relations between the Soviet Union and the rest 
of the world. By Louis Fiscuer. 2 vols. New York: Cape & Smith, 1930. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Gustavus Adolphus: the northern hurricane. By LimuTENANT-GENERAL Sir GrorGe 
Macmunn. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1930. Pp. 319. 18s. 

Gustav Adolf, Christ und Heid. Ein Lebens- und Zeitbild. By Hermann Vortiscu. 
Potsdam: Stiftungsverlag, 1930. Pp. 195. Rm. 4. 
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Gustav Adolf. By Grora Wittrock. Stuttgart: Perthes, 1930. 

Die Entwicklung des norwegischen Nationalismus. By ANDREAS ELVIKEN. (“Historische 
Studien,” No. 198.) Berlin: Ebering, 1930. Pp. 132. Rm. 5.20. 

Andrée. By Grorce Parmer Putnam. New York: Brewer & Warren, 1930. $2.50. 

Fridtjof Nansen. By F. Wartenweiter. Leipzig: Rotapfel-Verlag, 1930. Rm. 4.50. 
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Spagna. By Rarraeve Catzint. Milan: Treves, 1930. Pp. 333, with 86 illustrations. 
L. 40. 

Italia e Spagna. By Arturo Fartne.u. 2 vols. Turin: Bocca, 1930. L. 86. 

A study of Italian influence in Spain. 

Isabella of Spain: the last crusader. By Wiit1am Tuomas Watsn. New York: Mc- 

| Bride, 1930. $5.00. 

Cisneros y su siglo. Estudio histérico de la vida y actuacién piblica del Cardenal Fr. Fran- 
cisco Ximénez de Cisneros. By Luis FERNANDEZ DE Rerana. Vol. II. Madrid, 1930. 
Pp. 558. Pes. 25. 

El Greco (1541-1614). By Frank Rurrer. London: Methuen, 1930. 30s. 

An hour of Spain, between 1560 and 1590. By “Azorin.” Translated by ALicrn RALEIGH. 
London: Routledge, 1930. 6s. 

Forty incidents during the reign of Philip II. 

La Armada invencible. Documentos procedentes del Archivo general de Simancas. (1587- 

. 1589.) By Enrique Herrera Orta. Valladolid, 1930. Pp. xvi+488. Pes. 20. 

Vy Figuras granadinas del siglo XVIII. José Vicente Alonso Montejo, 1774-1841. By 
Acustin DEL Saz SANcuEz. Madrid, 1930. Pp. 128. Pes. 2. 

Historia de la revolucién espafiola. Desde la guerra de la independencia hasta la restaura- 
cién en Sagunto (1808-1874). By Vicente Buasco IBpANez. 3 vols. Madrid, 1930. 
Pp. 128+128+128. Pes. 4.50. 

Las cortes de Cadiz (constitucién de 1812). By S. CANovas Cervantes. Madrid, 1930. 
Pp. 126. Pes. 1. 

El primer pronunciamiento. Proclamacién del poder absoluto en Valencia, 1814. By S. 
CAnovas Cervantes. Madrid, 1930. Pp. 122. Pes. 1. 

Cémo llegé a reinar Fernando VII (esbozo histérico de la corte de Carlos IV). By S. 

. CAnovas Cervantes. Madrid, 1930. Pp. 129. Pes. 1. 





El movimiento revolucionario de Valencia. By Rarart SANCHEZ GuERRA. Madrid, 1930. 
Pp. 279. Pes. 5. 

El asesinato del General Prim. By Juan Lépez NtNez. Madrid, 1930. Pp. 63. Pes. 
0.50. 


Luis Candelas, bandido de Madrid. By Antonio Esprna. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1930. 

El afio de la derrota. 1898. De las memorias de un gacetillero. By José Francos Roprf- 
auEz. Madrid, 1930. Pp. 326. Pes. 5. 

Das Leiden des Camées oder Untergang und Vollendung der portugiesischen Macht. By 
REINHOLD SCHNEIDER. Hellerau: Hegner, 1930. Pp. 242. Rm. 9.50. 


SWITZERLAND 


Jost Grob, Pfarrer in Krummenau und Kappel, 1632-1634. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Reformation in Toggenburg. By Pau Borscu. St. Gallen: Fehr, 1930. Pp. 75. 

Histoire de lV’ église réformée du pays de Vaud. By Henri Vottieumtier. Vol. II, L’ortho- 
doxie confessionnelle. Vol. III, Le réfuge. Le piétisme. L’orthodozxie libérale. Lau- 
sanne: Editions la Concorde, 1930. 

Cent’anni fa. Il primo giornale politico ticinese e la riforma costituzionale del 1830. Vin- 
cenzo Dalberti—Stefano Franscini—Col. Giacomo Luvini-Pherseghini. Pubblicato in 
occasione del centenario della votazione popolare sulla costituzione cantonale che si 

compie il 4 Luglio 1930. By Uco Bouta. Bellinzona: Salvioni, 1930. Pp. iv+39. 
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Zur staatsgeschichtlichen Entwicklung des Standes Zug seit seinem Eintritt in die Eidge- 
nossenschaft. Versuch einer Zusammenfassung. By Puiuiee Errer. Zug: Ziircher, 
1930. Pp. iv+52. 


AFRICA 


The story of Fergie Bey. Told by himself and some of his friends. London: Macmillan, 
1930. Pp. xxii+356. 188. 
The late Vere Fergusson (Fergie Bey) was the courageous administrator of a group 
of tribes living west of the Upper Nile. 
Early days in East Africa. By Str Freperick Jackson. London: Arnold, 1930. 21s. 
In the service of the Imperial British East Africa Company Jackson held positions 
of administrative importance which make him an authority on British-German rivalry 
in East Africa during the late nineteenth century. 
Boufarik. By EpmMonp Goson. Paris: Plon, 1930. Fr. 7.50. ‘ 
A volume commemorating the centenary of the first village founded by the French 
in Algeria. 
Le Maroc. By Jean Ravennes. (“Toutes nos colonies.”) Paris: Redier, 1930. Fr. 35. 
L’ Afrique équatoriale francaise. By Grorcres Brue.. (“France d’outre-mer.’’) Paris: 
Larose, 1930. Pp. 256. Fr. 25. 
Aus deutschen Kolonien im Kutschurganer Gebiet. Geschichtliches und Volkskundliches. 
By Jonannes Brenpev. (“Schriften des deutschen Auslands-Instituts Stuttgart,” 
Vol. XXVI.) Stuttgart: Ausland & Heimat, 1930. Pp. 108. Rm. 4. 


ASIA 


A history of Persia. By Bricaprer-GENERAL Sir Percy Sykes. 2 vols. 3d, rev. ed. 
London: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. xxxix +563; xx+616. 42s. 

Bilderatlas zur Kulturgeschichte Indiens in der Grossmoghul-Zeit. Die materielle Kultur 
des Alltags, ihre Wurzeln, Schichten, Wandlungen und Beziehungen zu anderen Val- 
kern. By Hermann Goetz. Berlin: Reimer, 1930. Pp. viii+79, and 48 plates. Rm. 
38. 

Calendar of Persian correspondence. Being letters which passed between some of the com- 
pany’s servants and Indian rulers and notables. Vol. V, 1776-80. London: High 
Commissioner for India, 1930. Pp. xxiv+-507+-xxxi. 33s. 3d. 

The pirate wind. Tales of the sea robbers of Malaya. By OwrEn Rutter. London: Hutch- 
inson, 1930. 12s. 6d. 


FAR EAST 


Three wise men of the East. By Exizapetu Bistanp. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1930. $3.00. 
Shah Jahan of India, Chien Lung of China, and Hideyoshi of Japan. 

Christians in China before the year 1550. By A. C. Mouts. London: S. P. C. K., 1930. 
Pp. xvi+293. 15s. 

Chinese civilization. By Marcet Graner. (“History of civilization.’”’) New York: 
Knopf, 1930. $7.50. 

Us et coutumes de la région de Pékin, d'aprés le Je sia Kieou Wen K’ao. By Maurice 
Apa. Paris: Nachbaur, 1930. Fr. 60. 

Kowtow. By Princess per Line. Illustrated by S. Pivxus. London: Chapman & 
Hall, 1930. Pp. xi+322. 15s. 

The foreign public debt of China. By Artaur GarpinER Coons. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1930. Pp. xi+251. 
A detailed study, from the standpoint of Chinese debits and credits, of official loans 

negotiated between China and foreign powers from 1865 to the present day. 
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Lauterbach of the China Sea. By Lowntt Tuomas. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 

1930. $2.50. 

China: the collapse of a civilization. By NatHarie, Perrer. New York: Day, 1930. 

Pp. viii+306. $3.50. 

The author of this work has resided several years in China, first as newspaper editor 
and co ndent, and later as the recipient of a Guggenheim fellowship. The material 
contained herein is the result of careful thought based on first-hand observation. The 
volume does not purport to be “a history of China, nor a description, nor an exposition 
of current events.” the contrary, it is an analytical essay on contemporary Chinese 
culture and civilization. Specifically, the attempt of the author is to analyze “what 
happens when one civilization is struck by another of greater force and vitality, as 
China has been struck by the impact of the West... . . ” For the reader with a reason- 
ably full knowledge of the events and conditions which underlie China’s present situa- 
tion, Mr. Peffer’s work is of real value; it was not designed to meet the needs of the 
reader of ave ignorance. 

As a whole the study is accurate. There are, however, occasional slips: on page 81 
it should have been made clear that Chinese as well as Manchus administered the gov- 
ernment of China under the Ch’ing dynasty, and that whatever blame attaches is to be 
distributed along professional, and not racial, lines. On page 85 the number of boys 
sent abroad should have been given as 120 instead of 30. On page 91 it is, strictly speak- 
ing, an error to say that H. M. Kwang Hsu “never emerged” from the Ying T’ai palace: 
he fled with the empress dow in 1900. On page 96 an erroneous impression is given 
with reference to the signing of the treaties: regardless of the positions held by China’s 
negotiators, they were imperially appointed—and the emperor’s approval was given. 
On 100 the date for the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese War is given as 1894— 
Fed a typographical error. On page 111 evidence is given that part of the author's 
historical objectivity deserted him when he characterized the empress dowager; the 
same applies to his sweeping characterization of missionaries at the top of page 137. 
The occasion and the cause of Germany’s seizure of Kiaochow are, as usual, conf 
on page 270. The volume is well printed and bound. yee 


Undiplomatic memories. By WiLt1AM FRANKLIN Sanps. New York: Whittlesey House, 
1930. $3.00. 

The author, a member of the American diplomatic service, was appointed personal 
advisor to the emperor of Korea in 1896, at the age of twenty-five, and served for eight 
years. 

Japan’s economic position. The progress of industrialization. By Joun E. Oncuarp with 
the collaboration of Dororny Jonnson Orcuarp. New York: Whittlesey House, 
1980. Pp. xvi+504. $5.00. 

Formosa geogrdfica e histéricamente considerada. By José Marta Atvarez. 2 vols. 
Barcelona, 1980. Pp. 568-+530. Pes. 44. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


The British empire. By D. C. Somerve.t. London: Christophers, 1930. Pp. 345. 
12s. 6d, 

A one-volume of the empire’s history, geography, and outstanding problems. 

Calendar of state papers, colonial series, America and West Indies, January, 1716—July, 

1717, preserved in the Public Record office. Edited by Ceci, Heapiam. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1930. Pp. Ixviii+444. 30s. 

The forts of Chignecto: a study of the eighteenth century conflict between France and Great 
Britain in Acadia, By Joun CLarENcE WessTER, member of the Historic Sites and 
Monuments Board of Canada. Shediac, New Brunswick: the author, 1930. Pp. 
142+iv. 

The American revolution and the British empire. By R. Couptanp. London: Long- 
mans, 1930. Pp. vii+331. 12s. 6d. 

The Sir George Watson lectures for 1928, delivered before the University of London 

in the winter of 1928-29. 
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Constitutional history of the first British empire. By A. BerriepaLe Kerra. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1930. $7.00. 

Australia. By W. K. Hancock. London: Benn, 1930. 15s. 

A capable history of the rise of nationalism in Australia by a professor from the state 
of Victoria. 

The rise of South Africa. A history of the origin of South African colonization and of its 
development towards the East from the earliest times to 1857. By Sir Grorce E. Cory. 
Vol. V, 1847-1853. London: Longmans, 1930. Pp. xiv+520. 26s. 

Indian Islam. By Murray T. Trrvs. (“Religious quest of India.”) Oxford: Univer- 
sity Press, 1930. 12s. 6d. 

The industrial development of India. By Natint Monan Pat. Calcutta: Book Co., 
1930. Pp. xv-+344. 

Gulab Singh, 1792-1858, founder of Kashmir. By K. M. Pantxxar. London: Hopkin- 
son, 1930. Pp. 172. 7s. 6d. 

Gulab Singh was a neutral at the time of the First Sikh War, and in return received 
pe - English the states of Jammu and Kashmir, of which he became the first ma- 
rajah. 

Outlaws I have known. By Sir Tueopore Piacorr. London: Blackwood, 1980. 12s. 6d. 
A story of crime in India as seen by a judge on the Allahabad bench. 

The lives of a Bengal lancer. By Francis Yeats-Brown. New York: Viking Press, 
1930. Pp. 299. $2.75. 

The autobiography of an Anglo-Indian army officer with a sympathetic understand- 
ing of India’s mystic philosophy. 

An Indian diary. By Epwin S. Montaau. Edited by Venetia Montaau. London: 
Heinemann, 1930. Pp. xv+-410. 21s. 

An intimate record of the author’s visit, as secretary of state for India, which pre- 

ceded the reforms of 1919. 

Mahatma Ghandi: his own story. Edited by C. F. ANprEws. New York: Macmillan, 
1930. $2.50. 

The Indian states. Their status, rights and obligations. By Sirpar D. K. Sen. London: 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1930. Pp. xii+234. 10s. 

A legalistic study of the relation of the Indian states to the British crown. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Francis Dana. By W. P. Cresson. New York: Dial Press, 1930. $5.00. 
The first American minister to Russia (1781-83). 

En el camino de la independencia. Estudio histérico sobre la rivalidad de los Estados Uni- 
dos y la Gran Bretafta en sus relaciones con la independencia de Cuba, con un apéndice 
titulado de Monroe a Platt. By Rammro Guerra y SANcHEz. Havana, 1930. Pp. 208. 
Pes. 10. 

Henry White: thirty years of American diplomacy. By ALLAN Nevins. New York: 
Harper, 1930. $5.00. 

After a long apprenticeship in London White was ambassador to Italy and France 
and finally, in 1919, a member of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace. Writ- 
ten from his papers, the book is a contribution to recent history of the first importance. 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Handbuch der Bibliographie. By G. Scunemer. Leipzig: Lorentz, 1930. Pp. 683. 
Rm. 20. 

Der Bildungswert der Geschichte. By J. H. Kuun. (“Piidagogische Untersuchungen.” 
Series 5, No. 3. “F. Manns Padagogisches Magazin,” No, 1304.) Langensalza: 
Beyer, 1930. Pp. 102. Rm. 2.60. 

La estructura de la historia universal en Juan Bautista Vico. By Ricuarp Perers. 
Madrid, 1980. Pp. 217. Pes. 8. 
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Research and modern history. An inaugural lecture delivered at Cambridge, November 19th, 
1930. By Haroitp Tempertey. London: Macmillan, 1930. 1s. 

Taine en Savoie. By F. Vermate and E. Garmuarp. Paris: Dardel, 1930. Pp. 40. 
Fr. 7. 

Masters’ essays in history. A manual of instructions and suggestions. By ALLAN NEVINS. 
New Yerk: Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. 24. $0.25. 

A bibliography of English literature and history, with syllabus for a coordinated course. 
Prepared by J. Bartiterr Bresner and Emery Nerr. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1930. Pp. 20. $0.25. 

Dissertations in history and English. (“University of Iowa studies.” First series, No. 
183.) Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1930. 

These three pamphlets contain many helpful suggestions for the novice in the field 
of historical writing. © 





